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THE  CONFERENCE  AND  ARBITRATION.* 


The  Conference  at  the  Hague  has 
not,  as  we  write,  completed  its  labors. 
There  Is  the  prospect  of  other  confer¬ 
ences  being  held  to  continue  the  work 
begun  in  May;  and  it  is  much  too  soon 
to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  as  to 
all  the  future  results  of  the  heroic  at¬ 
tempt  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  an 
armed  peace  which  has  become  scarce¬ 
ly  less  costly  and  heavy  than  war  it¬ 
self.  But  however  far  the  results  may 
fall  short  of  the  Czar’s  design— even 
though  history  should  class  it  with  the 
many  schemes  praiseworthy,  but  for  a 
time  futile,  emanating  from  princes, 
statesmen,  or  thinkers,  to  bring  in  the 
reign  of  peace— the  Conference  will 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  memorable 
events  of  the  century.  It  is  folly  to 
try  to  belittle  the  gathering  at  the 
Hague.  Its  shortcomings  are  obvious. 
Rut  it  is  a  unique  event,  about  the  ul¬ 
timate  effects  of  which  one  may  not 
dogmatize,  and  as  to  which  the  most 
hopeful  may  prove  the  wisest. 

*  1.  Actes  et  Docnments  relatifs  an  Pro¬ 
gramme  de  la  Conference  de  la  Falx.  Pnbliea 
d’ordre  da  Gonyemement.  Par  van  Daehne  van 
Varlck,  Doctenr  en  Droit.  La  Haye:  1899. 

2.  Der  Kreig.  Von  Jobann  yon  Blocb. 
(Ceberaetzung  des  Rusaischen  Werkea  dea  An- 
tore.)  Der  Znknnftige  Krieg.  Band  VI.  Ber¬ 
lin:  1899. 

8.  Der  Ewige  Friede.  Von  Karl  Freiherr  y. 
Stengel.  Muncben:  1899. 

4.  L’Arbltrage  International.  Ferdinand 


Everything  connected  with  the  Czar’s 
Rescript  has  been  dramatic.  It  ap- 
pearetl  when  England  was  waiting 
with  breathless  Interest  the  news  of 
the  Sirdar’s  advance  into  the  Soudan. 
The  Czar  issued  his  call  for  peace,  real 
and  durable,  his  plea  for  an.  arrest  in 
the  competition  of  armaments  which 
paralyzed  progress,  on  the  day  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  in  the 
Kremlin  to  the  Emperor,  “the  Deliv¬ 
erer,’’  Alexander  II.  He  chose  Whit¬ 
suntide,  the  season  of  enlightenment 
and  peace,  as  the  occasion  for  the 
gathering  of  nations.  He  selected  «.s 
the  place  of  meeting  Holland,  the 
fatherland  of  Grotius,  the  chief  found¬ 
er  of  modern  international  law.  The 
delegates  have  been  welcomed  in  the 
quiOtest  of  capitals  by  the  young  Queen 
whose  reign  had  been  looked  forward 
to  with  hope  and  desire  by  her  sub¬ 
jects. 

To  the  whole  world  the  Czar’s  Re¬ 
script  came  as  a  surprise.  The  inclin- 

Dreyfus,  ayec  une  preface  de  Frederic  Passy. 
Paris:  1894. 

6.  History  and  Digest  of  tbe  International 
Arbitrations  to  wblcb  tbe  United  States  haye 
been  a  Party.  By  John  Bassett  Moore.  Six 
yolumes.  Goyemment  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington:  1898. 

6.  A  Scheme  for  the  Establishment  of  Inter¬ 
national  Courts,  submitted  by  tbe  London  Com¬ 
mittee  of  tbe  International  Peace  Crusade  to 
the  Representatlyes  of  tbe  Powers  at  the 
Hague  Peace  Conference.  London:  1899. 
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ation  of  many  persons  who  sympath¬ 
ized  with  the  object  in  view  was  to 
deride  it  as  a  piece  of  Utopianism, 
creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
ruler,  but  far  removed  from  the  re¬ 
gions  of  practical  politics.  Many  per¬ 
sons  saw  in  the  proposal  a  cloak  for 
crafty  and  ambitious  designs.  Russia 
wanted  time  to  complete  the  trans-Si¬ 
berian  railway;  she  needed  money  for 
extending  military  railways  generally; 
the  Conference  was  intended  to  lull 
the  suspicion  of  her  adversaries.  When 
the  work  of  reorganization  was  com¬ 
pleted  she  would  begin  again  her  old 
ways  of  perfidy  and  aggrandizement. 
They  pointed  as  evidence  of  her  insin¬ 
cerity  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  artillery,  the  increase  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet,  the  policy  of  intrigue  and 
advance  in  China,  and  the  rude  as¬ 
sault  on  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
Finland,  mainly  because  they  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  unity  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  military  organization 
of  Russia,  at  the  very  time  that  pre¬ 
parations  were  being  made  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  Conference  of  Peace.  On  the 
other  hand  enthusiasts  hailed  the  Re¬ 
script  as  a  priceless  boon  bestowed  by 
an  unlooked-for  hand,  the  harbinger 
of  brighter  days  for  humanity,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  long-deferred  reign 
of  peace.  There  seemed  no  limit  to 
the  beneficent  possibilities  of  the  near 
future  when  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the 
master  of  the  largest  armies  of  the 
world,  became  the  advocate  of  peace, 
earnestly  pleaded  for  disarmament  all 
round,  and  declared  that  “mettre  un 
terme  h  ces  armements  incessants  et 
rechereher  le  moyen  de  prSvenlr  des 
calamit^s  qui  mcnacent  le  monde  en- 
tler,  tel  est  le  devoir  supreme  qui  s’im- 
pose  aujourd’hul  d.  tons  les  Etats.” 

In  Count  Mouravleff’s  circular  of 
December  30  eight  subjects  were  stat¬ 
ed  as  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the 
first  place  was  mentioned  “entente 
stipulant  la  non-augmentation  pour  un 


terme  a  fixer  des  effectifs  actuels  des 
forces  armies  de  terre  et  de  la  mer, 
ainsi  que  des  budgets  de  guerre  y 
afif§rents;  6tude  prSalable  des  voles 
dans  lesquelles  pourrait  m6me  se  r6al- 
iser  dans  I’avenir  une  reduction  des 
effectifs  et  des  budgets  ci-dessus  men- 
tionn§s.”  The  main  business  of  the 
Conference  was  to  be  disarmament. 
The  last  place  was  given  to  afbltratlon 
and  mediation.  It  was  the  Czar’s 
ambition  to  accomplish  what  has  been 
the  dream  and  aspiration  of  many 
statesmen.  Students  had  conceived 
schemes  of  a  European  concert  which 
would  terminate  all  difference  in  a 
great  council  of  the  nations  and  would 
one  day  make  war  an  impossibility. 
Men  acquainted  with  affairs— Walpole, 
Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Cobden,  to  name 
only  a  few— had  thought  that  It  might 
be  practicable  to  terminate,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  “a  disas¬ 
trous  system  of  wild  expenditure  by 
mutually,  with  no  hypocrisy,”  agree¬ 
ing  to  a  reduction  of  armaments.  It 
seems  a  confession  of  impotence  and 
failure  that  the  Conference  should  end 
without  having  accomplished  this  ob¬ 
ject,  without  having  put  limits  to  the 
ruinous  rivalry  in  military  expenditure 
of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  That 
confession  must  be  made.  Long  before 
the  Conference  met  it  became  plain 
that  the  difilculties  in  the  way  of  any 
large  measure  of  disarmament  were, 
for  the  present,  insuperable.  All  the 
nations  represented  at  the  Hague 
raised  objections.  To  take  our  own 
case  Great  Britain  could  not  consent 
to  abandon  her  traditional  policy  of 
keeping  her  fleet  equal  to  the  two 
fleets  of  any  other  two  powers;  and 
other  nations,  with  aspirations  to¬ 
wards  the  formation  of  a  colonial  em¬ 
pire,  were  not  prepared  to  see  this  pro¬ 
portion  permanent  To  take  again 
France  and  Germany,  the  military  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  latter  country  saw  in  the 
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preparations  of  Its  neighbor  reasons 
for  increasing  its  army  and  fleet.  The 
siatva  quo,  the  natural  basis  of  any  ar¬ 
rangement,  might  be  acceptable  to 
States  well  prepared  for  any  contin¬ 
gency;  it  was  intolerable  to  others.  At 
a  late  stage  In  the  proceedings  M.  de 
Staal  brought  forward  a  proposal  that 
the  States  of  the  world  should  pledge 
themselves  not  to  increase  their  armies 
or  navies  or  their  military  or  naval 
budgets  for  some  years,  an  exception 
being  made  in  the  case  of  Indian  and 
Colonial  troops.  The  exceptions  were 
large  and  elastic  enough  to  reduce  the 
promises  to  a  nullity,  even  If  it  were 
given  by  all  the  States. 

To  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  any 
agreement  there  must  be  Inspection 
or  control.  No  one  was  able  to  suggest 
how  that  could  be  honestly  carried  rut 
without  Intolerable  interference.  And 
yet  the  proposal  for  a  measure  of  dis¬ 
armament  met  with  encouragement 
from  practical  statesmen.  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
uniformly  spoke  of  it  In  sympathetic, 
hopeful  terms;  and  Mr.  Goschen  gave 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  good  wishes  by  announcing 
that  they  were  prepared  not  to  in¬ 
crease  our  fleet  if  other  countries  did 
likewise.  The  new  President  of  the 
French  Republic  was  well  affected 
and  sympathetic.  Conversing  with  a 
distinguished  stranger  who  had  ex¬ 
pressed  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
the  Czar’s  designs,  M.  Loubet  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said:  “Monseigneur,  les 
utoples  de  la  veille  sont  souvent  les 
v6rit6s  du  lendemaln.’’  But  it  is  a  far 
distant  to-morrow.  Partial  disarma¬ 
ment  on  a  small  scale  may  be  carried 
out.  Local  disarmament— such  as  that 
agreed  to  by  England  and  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  last  war, 
both  countries  agreeing  not  to  main¬ 
tain  ships  of  war  on  the  great  lakes— 
may,  at  no  distant  date,  be  possible. 
But  on  a  large  scale  disarmament  can 


be  carried  out  only  as  a  supplement  or 
consequence  of  measures  going  to  the 
root  of  some  of  the  causes  which  di¬ 
vide  and  perturb,  irritate  and  inflame. 
The  war  budgets  of  the  world  are  tlie 
expression  of  the  fears,  hopes,  ambi¬ 
tions,  and  conflicting  aspirations 
which  are  abroad.  While  Germany 
regards  Alsace  and  Lorraine  as  “the 
glacis  of  the  Empire,”  while  French¬ 
men  still  talk  of  revenge,  while  the 
Eastern  question  is  etill  open,  and  in 
the  Far  East  an  ancient  empire  Is  be¬ 
ing  dismembered,  there  is  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  disarmament. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
arbitration  can  remove  or  smooth  over 
all  the  difficulties  which  imperil  the 
peace  of  nations.  Many  controversies 
lie  outside  the  region  of  arbitration, 
and  any  scheme  worthy  of  serious  at¬ 
tention  frankly  acknowledges  this. 
There  are  worse  evils  than  war,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  would  be  a  craven 
spirit  of  readiness  to  consent  to  any 
concessions  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
money  and  live  at  ease.  Peace  at  any 
price  may  mean  the  bankruptcy  of  na¬ 
tional  virtue,  the  great  surrender  of 
duties.  Nor  even  where  arbitration 
would  be  expedient  can  we  look  for  It 
being  always  resorted  to.  No  stipula¬ 
tions  in  treaties  can  bind  nations  when 
once  their  passions  are  aroused. 
Statesmen  who  are  bent  on  the  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  their  country  will 
risk  all  to  carry  their  point,  and  they 
will  become  heroes  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  their  countrymen  by  tearing 
up  such  compacts.  Can  the  readers  of 
Herr  Busch’s  book  fancy  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  consenting  to  submit  to  any  tri¬ 
bunal  all  outstanding  difficulties  with 
France?  Would  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
have  been  a  party  to  arbitration  on 
some  of  the  points  on  which  he  insist¬ 
ed  at  Berlin?  Almost  all  arbitration 
schemes— certainly  all  those  seriously 
discussed,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception 
of  the  Italo-Argentine  Treaty  of  1898— 
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exclude  matters  affecting  the  honor  of 
a  country  or  the  integrity  of  its  terri¬ 
tory/  Under  cover  of  these  elastic  ex¬ 
ceptions  any  questions  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  region  of  arbitration 
when  national  passion  demands  it  No 
more  instructive  discussion  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  limitations  to  the  uses, 
of  arbitration  in  international  contro¬ 
versies  can  be  found  than  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Olney  with  respect  to  the 
Anglo-American  treaty  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  refused  to  ratify.  Lord  Salisbury 
pointed  out  that  a  large  class  of  con¬ 
troversies  could  not  be  settled  by  ar¬ 
bitration;  and  he  drew  the  following 
distinction:— 

Gases  that  arise  between  states  be¬ 
long  to  one  of  two  classes.  They  may 
be  private  disputes  in  respect  of  which 
the  state  is  representing  its  own  sub¬ 
jects  as  individuals,  or  they  may  be 
issues  which  concern  the  State  itself 
considered  as  a  whole.  A  claim  for 
indemnity  or  for  damages  belongs  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  first  class;  a  claim  to  ter¬ 
ritory  or  sovereign  rights  belongs  to 
the  second.  For  the  first  class  of  dif¬ 
ferences  the  suitability  of  internation¬ 
al  arbitration  may  be  admitted  with¬ 
out  reserve.  It  is  exactly  analogous  to 
private  arbitration;  and  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  one  that  would  not  apply 
equally  to  the  other.  There  is  nothing 
In  cases  of  this  kind  which  would 
make  it  difficult  to  find  capable  and  Im¬ 
partial  arbitrators.  But  the  other  class 
of  disputes  stands  on  a  different  foot¬ 
ing.  They  concern  the  State  in  its  col¬ 
lective  capacity  and  all  members  of 
each  State,  and  all  other  States  who 
wish  it  well,  are  interested  in  the  Issue 
of  the  litigation.  If  the  matter  in  con¬ 
troversy  is  important,  so  that  defeat  is 
a  serious  blow  to  the  credit  or  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  litigant  who  is  worsted,  that 
Interest  becomes  a  more  or  less  keen 
partisanship.  According  to  their  sym¬ 
pathies,  men  wish  for  the  victory  of 

^  See  article  by  M.  Ferand-Qirand,  “Dea 
Traltea  d’Arbltrage  General  et  Permanent” 
(Beme  de  Droit  International,  29,  332). 


one  side  or  the  other.  Such  confiict- 
ing  sympathies  interfere  most  formid¬ 
ably  with  the  choice  of  an  impartial 
arbitrator.  By  whatever  plan  the  tri- 
btmal  is  selected,  the  end  of  it  must  be 
that  the  issues  in  which  the  litigant 
States  are  most  deeply  Interested  will 
be  decided  by  the  vote  of  one  man,  and 
that  man  a  foreigner.* 

Accordingly  Lord  Salisbury  proposed 
to  exclude  from  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  the  graver  class  of  international 
disputes:  “Any  difference  which  in  the 
judgment  of  either  power  materially 
affects  the  honor  or  integrity  of  its 
territory  shall  not  be  referred  to  arbi¬ 
tration  under  this  treaty  except  by 
special  agreement.”  Replying  to  Mr. 
Olney’s  criticisms.  Lord  Salisbury 
said:— 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not 
prepared  for  this  complete  surrender 
of  their  freedom  of  action  until  fuller 
experience  has  been  acquired.  In  their 
view  obligatory  arbitration  on  territor¬ 
ial  claim  is,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
an  untried  plan,  of  which  the  working 
is  consequently  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  claims 
which  would  be  advanced  under  such 
a  rule  is  entirely  unknown.  Arbitration 
in  this  matter  has  never  as  yet  been 
obligatory.  Claims  by  one  neighbor  of 
a  portion  of  the  land  of  the  other  have 
hitherto  been  limited  by  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  them.  Hitherto,  if 
pressed  to  the  end,  they  have  meant 
war.  Under  the  proposed  system,  self- 
defence  by  war  will  in  these  cases  be 
renounced  unless  the  claim  can  be  said 
to  involve  “the  national  honor  and  in¬ 
tegrity.”  The  protection,  therefore, 
which  at  present  exists  against  specu¬ 
lative  claims  will  be  withdrawn.  Such 
claims  may,  of  course,  be  rejected  by 
the  arbitrators.  If  there  is  no  great 
harm  done  to  the  claiming  party.  .  .  . 
The  first  result,  therefore,  of  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration  on  territorial  claims 
will  not  improfbably  be  an  enormous 
multiplication  of  their  numbers.* 

•  Parliamentary  Papers,  1898  (C.— 8106),  p.  4. 

»  Ibid.  p.  12. 
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Mr.  Olney  objected  that  some  of  the 
reservations  and  changes  proposed 
would  destroy  the  value  of  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration.  In  the  end  Lord 
Salisbury  came  round  to  Mr.  Olney’s 
view,  and  then— strange  piece  of  irony 
—the  Committee  of  the  Senate  virtual¬ 
ly  restored  the  qualifications  and  reser¬ 
vations  proposed  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

Experience  of  arbitration  in  private 
matters  does  not  make  one  confident 
as  to  its  complete  success  in  public  dis¬ 
putes.  In  business  affairs  it  is  found 
to  have  many  limitations  and  short¬ 
comings.  It  is  apt  to  be  tedious  and 
expensive,  the  results  are  uncertain, 
and  often  the  arbitrators,  thinking  it 
their  duty  to  be  advocates,  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  of  impartiality 
observed  by  judges.  There  are  no 
signs  that  arbitration  is  superseding, 
or  will  ever  supersede,  the  action  of 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  complaints  of  the 
“law’s  delay”  were  loud  and  general, 
it  was  suggested  that  such  a  change 
might  one  day  come  about  on  a  large 
scale.  We  heard  much  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Arbitration  in  London,  which 
was  to  decide  promptly  and  cheaply, 
and  in  the  light  of  good  sense,  ques¬ 
tions  wlilch  the  courts  failed  to  deal 
with  or  decided  tardily  and  at  great 
cost.  The  scheme,  which  promised  so 
much,  accomplished  little.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  courts  was  unaffected,  and 
at  present  more  commercial  cases 
come  before  them  than  at  any  other 
time  in  this  generation.  This  change 
is  mainly  due  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  who  has  rendered  in 
the  Commercial  Court  (which  is  vir¬ 
tually  his  creation)  services  of  inestim¬ 
able  value.  The  failure  of  attempts  to 
oust  the  courts  from  their  ordinary 
work  is  also  due  to  the  necessary  limi¬ 
tations  of  arbitration  even  in  private 
disputes.  For  some  classes  of  questions 
it  is  the  best,  and  Indeed  the  only  sat¬ 
isfactory,  mode  of  settlement.  Wheth¬ 


er  goods  are  up  to  sample,  whether 
they  are  of  the  quality  bargained  for, 
whether  a  mercantile  usage  has  been 
complied  with,  whether  conduct  is  that 
which  business  men  expect  from  each 
other— as  to  such  matters  arbitrators 
are  the  best  tribunal.  They  do  not  an¬ 
swer  where  grave  matters  are  in  dis¬ 
pute;  where  the  questions  are  of  law 
rather  than  fact;  where  the  manner  of 
procedure  is  as  important  as  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  decision;  where  guidance 
in  future  controversies  is  needed;  and 
where  the  parties  are  too  angry  to 
agree  to  anything.  Some  of  these  limi¬ 
tations  apply  to  public  arbitration,  and 
others  are  peculiar  to  it. 

The  weakness  of  all  schemes  of  in¬ 
ternational  arbitration  is  that  perfec¬ 
tion  of  machinery  counts  for  so  little, 
the  existence  of  good  faith  and  good¬ 
will  for  so  much.  As  Herr  Von  Bloch 
remarks,  the  experience  of  the  past 
goes  to  show  that  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  most  complicated  questions  can 
be  found,  provided  there  is  goodwill; 
without  it  diplomacy  labors  in  vain. 
However  carefully  woi’ded  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  may  be,  however  wide  its 
terms,  a  State  that  is  disinclined  to 
proceed  to  arbitration  will  find  plaus¬ 
ible  grounds  for  refusing  to  submit  to 
what  is  and  must  be  a  voluntary  juris¬ 
diction.  Almost  all  treaties  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  or  tribunal  a  large  class  of 
important  disputes,  and  a  statesman 
who  desires  to  withdraw  the  case  of 
his  country  from  that  tribunal  will  be 
singularly  lacking  in  ingenuity  if  he 
fails  to  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
himself  and  his  countrymen,  who  are 
too  often  ready  to  be  convinced  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  their  prejudices,  that  it  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
treaty.  Even  while  the  Conference 
was  in  session  the  world  had  an  ob¬ 
ject-lesson  as  to  the  limitations  of  ar¬ 
bitration.  The  Alaska  boundary  ques¬ 
tion  was  at  a  deadlock  because  Canada 
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would  not  agree  to  go  into  arbitration 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  United 
States.  The  Conference  at  Bloemfon¬ 
tein  between  Sir  Alfred  Milner  and 
President  Kruger  failed  partly  because 
Great  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  ar¬ 
bitration  on  any  terms.  The  scheme 
which  the  Conference  is  understood  to 
have  agreed  upon  excepts  many  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  per¬ 
manent  court.  Each  exception  is  an 
open  door  to  those  who  wish  to  ignore 
the  spirit  of  any  treaty. 

Arbitration  is  not  a  panacea  for  the 
evils  which  the  Czar  deplored;  it  is  a 
remedy,  limited  and  uncertain  in  its 
operations.  Undoubtedly,  of  late  there 
has  been  no  disposition  to  forget  those 
limitations  and  its  defects  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  quarrels.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  comments  on  the  Czar’s  Rescript 
and  the  Conference  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  dwell  on  them  and  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  them;  to  ignore  the  teaching 
of  experience,  and  to  forget  how  much 
arbitration  has  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  structure  of  modern  society. 
When  the  Conference  met  there  was 
no  widespread  knowledge  of  the  good 
work  which  arbitration  had  already 
performed  in  international  disputes, 
and  no  recognition  that  the  Conference 
was  a  step  forward  in  a  long  process 
of  development.  In  six  interesting 
volumes,  enriched  with  maps,  plans, 
and  copies  of  all  important  documents. 
Professor  Bassett  Moore  has  compiled 
an  elaborate  history  of  the  arbitrations 
in  which  the  United  States  have  been 
concerned.  Every  reader  must  be 
struck  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  controversies  settled  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  arms,  the  growing  habit  in 
modern  time  to  refer  to  arbitration  as 
a  matter  of  course  disputes  which  dip¬ 
lomacy  used  to  allow  to  drag  on  in¬ 
terminably,  and,  not  least,  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  nations  to  carry  out  awards 
adverse  to  them. 

No  sanction  secures  the  enforcement 


of  awards  between  nations;  no  court 
says:  “Obey  them  or  be  punished.” 
Nations  which  have  been  worsted  in 
an  arbitration  may  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  award.  But  the  instances  in 
which  this  has  been  done  are  singular¬ 
ly  few.  Dr.  Darby,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Peace  Society,  has  compiled  a  long 
list  of  arbitrations  between  States 
from  1815  to  1897— a  list  beginning 
with  the  arbitration  relating  to  certain 
islands  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  181G 
and  ending  with  the  disputes  as  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Chili,  and  Bolivia  in  1898.  The  list  is 
imperfect;*  some  statisticians  have 
given  very  different  figures,  according 
as  they  include  special  arbitrations 
and  commissions  or  mediations  be¬ 
tween  Grovernments.  But  in  the  lists 
prepared  by  M.  Bellaire,  M.  Donnat, 
and  Dr.  Darby  the  only  clear  case  of  a 
refusal  to  abide  by  an  award  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dispute  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Northeast  boundary.  The 
Americans  declined  to  accept  the 
award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  the 
dispute  remained  open  until  it  was  set¬ 
tled  under  the  Ashburton  treaty.  Na¬ 
tions  murmur  against  decisions  which 
are  not  to  their  mind,  but  they  abide 
by  them.  The  truth  is  that  generally 
with  respect  to  a  large  class  of  dis¬ 
putes— such  as  uncertain  boundary 
lines,  or  private  claims  by  the  subjects 
of  one  country  against  another— States 
do  not  assent  to  a  submission  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  obey  an  adverse 
award;  and  that  while  always  averse 
to  admitting  liability,  or  openly  mak¬ 
ing  concessions.  Governments  are  not 
unwilling  to  substitute  for  an  inter¬ 
minable,  irritating  and  fruitless  corre¬ 
spondence  a  reference  to  some  arbitra¬ 
tor,  and  thus  relieve  themselves  of  the 
responsibility  of  making  an  inconven¬ 
ient  decision. 

*  See  the  note  on  these  flKures  in  Hall's  “In¬ 
ternational  Law,"  2nd  ed.  p.  381n. 
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Such  a  question  as  that  referred  by 
Great  Britain  and  Portugal  to  Signor 
Vigliani,  as  1)0  the  boundaries  of  their 
possessions  and  spheres  of  influence 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Africa— a  ques¬ 
tion  turning  on  the  meaning  of  phrases 
used  in  the  treaty  by  persons  not  con¬ 
versant  -with  the  region  described,  and 
involving  diflScult  technical  questions 
of  geography— could  never  properly  be 
determined  by  diplomacy;  it  might  be 
kept  open  for  centuries.  What  other 
way  than  an  inquiry  before  experts 
and  jurists  could  be  found  out  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  boundary  line 
between  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  a  con¬ 
troversy  Involving  the  study  of  some 
G,000  pages  of  documents  written  in 
Dutch  and  Spanish?  The  dispute  be¬ 
tween  this  country  and  Portugal  as  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Bul- 
ama  depended  on  obscure  facts  rang¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  four  hundred 
years,  and  It  had  been  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  correspondence  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  It  was  promptly  and 
satisfactorily  decided  by  President 
Grant.  We  db  not  agree  with  those 
who  maintain  that  only  questions  ad¬ 
mitting  of  a  strictly  juridical  solution 
or  turning  on  principles  of  law  ought 
to  be  referred.  Of  a  large  number  of 
international  disputes  dependent  on 
complicated  and  technical  geographi¬ 
cal  facts,  a  reference  to  arbitration 
the  only  reasonable  solution. 

Justice  is  not  done  to  the  labors  of 
the  Oonference,  their  signiflcance  is 
not  understood,  until  we  recognize 
that  they  continue  a  process  of  devel¬ 
opment  which  has  long  been  going  on, 
and  that  they  are  one  of  many  steps 
taken  of  late  towards  extending,  sys¬ 
tematizing,  and  organizing  arbitration 
in  disputes  between  nations.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when  difll- 
cultles  arose  as  to  which  states  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  war,  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  hastily  Improvised  tribunal. 
Few  rules  of  procedure  were  laid  down 


or  rules,  if  any,  were  badly  drawn. 
Probably  no  statesman  thought  that  a 
negotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of  ar¬ 
bitration  between  several  States  was 
practicable.  By  some  of  the  earlier 
treaties  containing  arbitration  clauses 
it  was  provided  that  the  selection  of 
an  umpire,  always  a  delicate  matter, 
was  to  be  determined  by  lot.  The  sev¬ 
enth  article  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  two  British  and  two  American 
commissioners  and  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  fifth  arbitrator  or  umpire 
by  lot.  In  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
1854  was  a  similar  provision.  In  some 
treaties  concluded  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century  the  reference  was  to 
two  commissioners,  a  friendly  State  or 
sovereign  being  called  in  to  decide  in 
the  event  of  differences  between  them. 
For  many  years  the  practice  was  to  re¬ 
fer  to  a  sovereign.  In  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Brazil  and  England  in  1862,  as 
to  the  ill-trealxaent  of  English  naval 
oflicers,  the  question  was  referred  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians;  the  dispute 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caroline 
islands  was  submitted  by  Germany 
and  Spain  to  the  Pope,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  That  method 
has  proved  inconvenient;  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  suspicion  that  the  sovereign’s 
award  is  prepared  in  the  Foreign 
Office  of  his  country  and  under  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  permanent  officials,  who  may 
or  may  not  be  capable,  and  who  are 
rarely  able  to  be  absolutely  impartial. 
Of  late  the  tendency  has  been  to  nom¬ 
inate  as  arbitrators  well-known  jurists 
or  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of  the 
world.  Thus  the  dispute  as  to  the 
Costa  Rica  “Packet”  was  referred  to 
M.  de  Martens,  the  well-known  jurist. 
The  determination  of  the  dispute  as  to 
the  Manlca  boundary  was  left  to  Sig¬ 
nor  Vigliani,  formerly  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  at  Florence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  recent  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  outstanding  differences 
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between  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  the  High  Commission  was  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  members,  most  of  wbom 
were  specialists,  five  being  designated 
by  each  country.  According  to  the 
treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Beh¬ 
ring  Sea  seal  fisheries,  seven  arbitra¬ 
tors  were  nominated— two  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  two  by  the  United 
States,  and  one  each  by  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way,  and  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic.  “The  seven  arbitrators  to 
be  so  named  shall  be  jurists  of  distin- 
quished  reputation  in  their  respective 
countries,  and  the  selecting  powers 
shall  be  requested  to  choose,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  jurists  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  English  language.”  According  to 
the  Venezuela  Treaty  the  reference  is 
to  five  “jurists.”*  In  short,  the  day  of 
the  amateur  is  over;  the  tendency  is 
to  employ  specialists— one  among 
many  points  in  which  international  ar¬ 
bitrations  are  approximating  to  the 
procedure  of  ordinary  courts  of  law. 

We  may  note  another  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  The  early  treaties  rarely 
made  provision  as  to  the  procedure  to 
be  followed  by  the  arbitrators  or  the 
principles  which  were  to  guide  them 
in  deciding.  411  was  left  to  their  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  Treaty  of  Washington 
of  1871  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
practice.  In  that  treaty  were  inserted 
elaborate  and  minute  rules  as  to  pro¬ 
cedure-rules  borrowed  in  the  main 
from  the  English  system  of  pleading— 
and  in  deciding  the  arbitrators  were 
instructed  to  apply  the  famous  “three 
rules.”  That  treaty  also  marked  an 
Important  step  in  the  approximation 
of  the  proceedings  in  public  arbitra¬ 
tions  to  those  in  courts  of  law;  a  ten¬ 
dency  which  Is  certain  to  continue. 

In  the  last  ten  years  a  further  devel¬ 
opment  has  taken  place.  Until  lately 

*  The  Oeneral  Act  of  the  Brnssels  ConTention 
as  to  the  Slave  Trade  ptovldea  that  the  arbl- 
tratora  are  to  be  aa  far  as  poaaible  cboaen  from 


the  conception  of  a  treaty  between  two 
countries  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  all  sorts  of  differences,  or  even  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  differences,  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  was  familiar  only  to  a  few  theor¬ 
ists.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen 
treaties  of  arbitration  between  two  or 
more  nations  by  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  submit  all  questions  in 
difference,  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
arbitration.  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  entered  into  negotia¬ 
tions  in  1883  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  all 
disputes.  In  1898  Italy  and  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic  concluded  a  treaty 
by  which  they  consented  to  submit  to 
arbitration  all  disputes,  whatever  their 
nature,  no  restriction  being  made  even 
as  to  territorial  claims  or  questions  af¬ 
fecting  the  honor  of  the  country. 

The  Conference  has  made  a  further 
advance  along  the  same  route.  The 
advocates  of  international  arbitration 
have  always  said,  “Nothing  of  much 
value  can  be  done  until  an  hiternatlon- 
nl  court  is  established.”  But  the  difll- 
cuRies  in  the  way  of  creating  such  a 
court,  even  in  a  rudimentary  form, 
long  seemed  insuperable.  Even  an  en¬ 
thusiast  for  arbitration,  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Corsi,  lately  rebuked  the  “im¬ 
patience”  of  his  friends,  who  desired 
such  a  tribunal:  “II  est  plus  als6  de 
croire  qu’on  arrlvera  4  notre  ld6ale  par 
une  s6rle  toujours  plus  large  et  unl- 
forme  de  conventions  bilatfirales  entre 
deux  Etats.”  The  International  Am¬ 
erican  Conference  at  Washington  in 
1890,  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Brussels  in  1895,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  International  Law  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1895,  suggested  the  formation 
of  such  a  court.  But  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  and  the  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  Conference  were  the 
first  practical  ^tesmen  to  put  for- 

the  diplomatic,  conaalar,  or  judicial  officers  of 
the  signatory  Powers. 
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ward  such  a  scheme.  England  and  the 
United  States  have  had  far  more  ex¬ 
perience  of  arbitration  than  any  other 
countries,  and  the  measure  of  success 
achieved  by  the  Conference  In  this 
field  is  due  largely  to  them.*  From 
Germany  little  assistance  has  been  got. 
She  has  more  than  once  blocked  the 
way.  This  is  natural.  One  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  whom  she  sent  to  the 
Conference  was  Freiherr  von  Stengel, 
a  member  of  the  legal  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Munich,  who  had  written 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  “Der  Ewige 
Frlede,”  full  of  glorification  of  war  as 
a  school  of  virtue  and  culture,  the 
touchstone  of  the  worth  of  states  and 
nations,  and  full  of  sneers  at  the  com¬ 
posers  of  fantastic  schemes  for  pro¬ 
moting  peace.  Even  when  not  hostile 
to  the  alms  of  the  Conference,  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  throughout  inscrut¬ 
able,  unsympathetic,  and  without  help¬ 
ful  initiative.  It  no  doubt  struck  her 
military  advisers  that  the  proposed 
schemes  of  mediation  and  arbitration 
might  fetter  her  action  when  war  was 
imminent.  In  modern  warfare  rapid¬ 
ity  of  mobilization— the  great  virtue  of 
the  German  military  system— is  every¬ 
thing.  Nations  no  longer  wait  for  a 
declaration  of  war  before  striking  a 
blow;  the  formalities  and  delays  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  old  lex  fecialis  before 
hostilities  begin  are  obsolete;  It  is  a 
word  and  a  blow;  and  the  blow  some¬ 
times  comes  first.  With  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  principle,  “Always  arbitrate 
before  fighting,”  is  entirely  out  of  har¬ 
mony. 

And  yet  it  looks  as  if  an  internation- 

*  sir  Julian  Pauncefote’s  original  proposal 
was: — “A  central  office  will  be  establisbed  per¬ 
manently  at  X.,  where  tbe  archives  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal  will  be  preserved,  and  which  will  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  conduct  of  its  official  business. 
Tbe  office  will  be  the  intermediary  for  commu¬ 
nications  relative  to  the  meeting  of  tbe  tribu¬ 
nal  at  the  instance  of  tbe  parties  to  tbe  litiga¬ 
tion. 

"Each  signatory  power  will  transmit  to  tbe 
others  the  names  of  two  persons  of  Its  national- 


al  court  of  some  sort— which  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury  in  1887  declared  there  was  no 
hope  of  seeing  formed— will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  no  distant  date;  it  is  probable 
that,  if  not  a  permanent  tribunal,  a 
permanent  bureau  will  be  constituted 
with  a  roster  of  names  from  which  a 
tribunal  may  be  formed.  But  it  can 
only  be  a  court  with  very  small  pow¬ 
ers.  A  true  court  acts  of  Its  own  mo¬ 
tion  and  without  consent;  it  cites  par¬ 
ties,  and  punishes  them  if  they  do  not 
attend;  it  acquits  or  condemns;  and  it 
enforces  its  sentences  against  the  guil¬ 
ty.  A  court  thus  defined— a  court  In 
which  the  representatives  of  States  A, 
B,  C,  D  shall  decide  disputes  between 
E  and  F,  whether  they  object  or  not, 
and  obedience  to  whose  decrees  shall 
be  secured  by  the  united  force  of  the 
majority— was  contemplated  in  the 
schemes  of  European  peace  devised  by 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Abb§  de  St  Pierre. 
The  Council-General  which  the  form¬ 
er  desired  to  see  established  would 
have  possessed  a  powerful  army  at  its 
command,  and  would  have  been  able 
to  treat  as  “a  common  enemy”  a  prince 
who  disobeyed  its  decrees.  According 
to  the  scheme  which  the  Abb6  de  St. 
Pierre  conceived,  the  Society  or  Union 
of  Princes  of  Christendom  were  to 
form  a  Senate,  sitting  in  the  City  of 
Peace;  its  decrees  were  to  be  enforced, 
and  “Nul  souverain  ne  prendra  les 
armes  et  ne  fera  aucune  hostility  que 
contre  celuy  qul  a  est6  d6dar6  enneml 
de  la  soci6t6  Europ6enne.” 

It  Was  a  feature  of  William  Penn’s 
scheme  of  a  European  Diet  which 
Should  settle  differences  and  make  war 

ity,  recognized  in  their  country  as  Jurists  or 
publicists  of  merit,  enjoying  tbe  highest  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity,  disposed  to  accept  the  func¬ 
tions  of  arbitrators,  and  possessing  ail  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualities . Tbe  signatory  pow¬ 

ers  .  .  .  will  select  from  this  list  tbe  number 
of  arbitrators  agreed  upon  in  the  arrangement. 
They  will  have,  moreover,  tbe  power  of  adding 
arbitrators  other  than  those  whose  names  are 
Inscribed  on  the  list.  Tbe  arbitrators  thus 
chosen  will  form  tbe  tribunal,”  etc. 
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impossible  that  a  dissenting  state 
should  be  compelled  to  sirt)mlt.  The  late 
Sir  Joseph  Seeley  shadowed  forth  a 
plan  of  a  European  Bund  which  was 
to  do  for  Europe  what  the  Federal 
Union  had  done  for  the  States  of  Am¬ 
erica.  He,  too,  thought  that  such  a 
Bund  must  be  able  to  levy  troops  and 
to  enforce  its  decrees.  All  such 
schemes  are  as  chimerical  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre. 
The  proposals  submitted  to  the  C!on- 
ference  related  to  a  court  which  exist¬ 
ed  and  acted  only  by  consent,  and 
which  could  not  enforce  its  decrees;  a 
court  of  honor,  and  no  more;  not  in¬ 
fringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  which  agree  to  a  permanent  tri¬ 
bunal.  We  are  as  far  as  ever  from  an 
Amphictyonic  Council  or  a  senate  of 
Europe  such  as  the  Abb6  de  St.  Pierre 
conceived.  The  utmost  to  be  looked 
for  is  a  court  before  which  no  one  need 
appear  and  by  whose  decision  no  one 
need  be  bound. 

How  is  such  a  court  to  be  formed? 
According  to  several  schemes  its  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  various  states,  who,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  least  amenable  to  political  in¬ 
fluences,  and  will  presumably  possess 
the  requisite  influence,  prestige,  learn¬ 
ing  and  authority.  Any  strict  rule  as 
to  this  woifld  prove  inconvenient  In 
Lord  Herschell  the  nation  had  a  valu¬ 
able  public  servant  admirably  suited 
for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  and 
possessed  of  the  requisite  leisure.  On 
his  death  the  Government  naturally 
turned  to  Lord  Russell  as  his  successor. 
But  It  would  be  a  serious  inconven¬ 
ience  if  he,  together  with  Lord  Justice 
Oollins,  were  withdrawn  from  their 
ordinary  duties  for  several  months. 
Were  a  permanent  court  of  any  kind 
established,  and  were  many  cases 
brought  before  It,  the  attendance  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  supreme 
court  would  be  out  of  the  question. 


Besides,  be  it  said  with  all  respect  to 
the  English  bench.  It  rarely  includes 
several  men  of  the  stamp  and  training 
united  which  are  needed  in  interna¬ 
tional  arbitration.  Our  judges  possess 
learning  of  a  kind  which  French  or 
German  lawyers  are  unable  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  Trained  scientiflcally,  well 
grounded  in  Roman  law,  the  foreign 
jurist  is  accustomed  to  approach  legal 
questions  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  English  lawyers.  He  does  not 
understand,  far  less  admire,  their  em¬ 
pirical  way  of  treating  legal  problems. 
He  refuses  to  bow  the  knee  to  Smith’s 
“Leading  Cases.”  And  in  judging  of 
the  expediency  of  such  a  rule  one  must 
think  of  other  supreme  courts  than  our 
own.  Some  eminent  persons  who  do 
not  happen  to  be  members  of  any  court 
would  command  as  much  respect  as  if 
they  were.  For  example,  M.  de  Mar¬ 
tens,  the  well-known  professor  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  at  St.  Petersburg,  who 
has  had  large  experience  as  an  arbi¬ 
trator,  would  have  more  weight  with 
the  Western  world  than  any  members 
of  the  Russian  judicature.  In  truth, 
a  class  of  persons  suited  for  acting 
either  as  judges  or  advocates  in  such 
a  court  has  yet  to  be  educated.  That 
is  pre-eminently  true  of  this  country. 
The  civilians  who  had  experience  in 
international  affairs— Gentills,  Zoucli, 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Sir  John  Nicholl, 
Lord  Stowell,  Phillimore,  Twiss,  and 
Dodson — have  left  no  successors.  The 
remark  is  true  also  of  other  countries. 
Often  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  them 
have  been,  as  England  knows  to  her 
cost,  unworthy  of  their  hlgli  calling. 
Lord  Selborne’s  “Memorials”  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  kind  of  persons  in¬ 
to  whose  hands  fell  ultimately  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  delicate  questions  which 
had  divided  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  bad  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  war— judges  whose  opinion 
would  have  been  unsatisfactory  If  a 
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tailor’s  bill  were  in  dispute.^  Not 
merely  are  the  ability,  learning  and  ex¬ 
perience  requisite  for  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  rare— -the  judicial  spirit 
and  training  which  forbid  and  shun 
the  approach  of  illicit  influences  in  all 
their  subtle  forms  are  rarer  still.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  this  peril,  the  majority  of 
modem  treaties  stipulate  that  arbitra¬ 
tors  shall  sit  in  the  capital  of  some 
neutral  state.*  This  is  not,  however, 
enough  to  secure  the  requisite  atmos¬ 
phere  of  tranquillity.  The  Behring  Sea 
arbitration  is  justly  cited  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  success  of  this  mode  of  set¬ 
tling  disputes.  It  came  near  being  a 
failure.  When  its  secret  history  is 
told  It  will  appear  that  Lord  Hannen 
was  more  than  once  somewhat  shocked 
at  proceedings  which  a  little  offended 
his  conception  of  the  i>osition  of  a 
judge.  No  matter  what  is  the  place  of 
meeting,  arbitrators  are  exposed  un¬ 
consciously  to  subtle  extra-judicial  in¬ 
fluences;  and  not  in  one  year  or  many 
will  the  spirit  which  condemns  any 
deviation  from  the  strictest  standard 
of  judicial  integrity  be  universal.  We 
suspect  that  an  English  court  would 
set  aside  an  award  given  by  persons 
who  had  acted  with  the  indiscretion 
which  some  arbitrators  in  public  dis¬ 
putes  have  permitted  themselves. 

What  form  of  law  will  this  tribunal 
apply?  Is  it  to  be  free  to  act  as  it 
thinks  fit,  or  must  it  be  guided  by  in¬ 
ternational  law?  Most  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  have  been  of 
opinion  that  no  tribunal  can  be  .  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory  until  the  basis  of  a  trae 
international  law  is  laid.  For  the  com¬ 
mands  of  that  law  as  it  now  exists 
there  are  no  sanctions.  It  has  other 

'  “Of  the  three  arbitrators.  Count  Sclopla  had 
In  hia  own  country  some  reputation  as  a  Jurist. 
If  the  other  two  had  studied  law,  it  was  (I  sus¬ 
pect)  but  slightly,  and  perhaps  only  for  the 
purpose  of  their  satisfaction.  Viscount  Ita- 
Juba,  the  fairest  man  of  the  three,  entered 
npon  the  arbitration  as  if  there  were  no  serious 
question  except  as  to  the  amount  which  Great 
Britain  ought  to  pay.”  (1.  253-54.) 


defects.  Large  parts  of  it  are  obscure, 
and  consist  of  little  more  than  dicta 
and  precedents  drawn  from  different 
ages,  and  of  uncertain  value.  There 
exists  no  true  jua  gentium,  no  great 
body  of  rules  possessing  even  the  mor¬ 
al  authority  which  Roman  law  long 
enjoyed  in  Europe,  no  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  doctrine  of  a  law  of  nature  to 
which  all  countries  own  that  they 
must  conform.  In  large  parts  of  the 
subject  little  else  is  to  be  found  than 
the  shifting  sands  of  usage  and  prece¬ 
dents  of  dubious  authority.  The  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  Bluntschll,  Mr.  Dud¬ 
ley  Field,  and  others  to  reduce  to  the 
form  of  a  code  the  principles  of  inter¬ 
national  law  were  premature.  They 
presuppose  an  agreement  which  does 
not  exist,  and  which  is  still  a  long 
way  off.  Nor  with  regard  to  some 
matters  is  discernible  any  sign  of  an 
approximation  to  agreement.  To  refer 
to  one  head  of  Intematiohal  law— the 
subject  of  Intervention— what  assist¬ 
ance  would  a  statesman  receive  from 
the  best  writers  as  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  which  Intervention  by  one  Pow¬ 
er  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  is 
justlfled?  What  light  could  It  throw 
on  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
Interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba?  The 
books  furnish  little  more  than  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  contradictory  precepts, 
on  which  statesmen  draw  according 
to  the  passions  or  the  Interests  of  the 
hour.  And  yet  It  is  iiosslble  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  diversity  of  opinions  and 
usages  in  this  fleld;  it  Is  somewhat 
common  to  do  so.  Pessimism  is  not 
here  the  fulness  of  wisdom.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  differences  in  some 
parts  of  this  fleld,  signs  are  dlscem- 

•  See  Profe*8or  Cowl’s  remarks  on  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Commissions  constituted  to  decide 
claims  by  Italy,  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries,  presided  over  by  Baron  Lopes 
Netto,  and  sitting  in  Santiago,  in  Chill.  Etude 
<nr  un  Nouveau  Traite  General  d’Arbltrage, 

p.  16. 
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ible  of  the  growth  of  a  working  system 
of  jurisprudence  between  nations,  and 
nothing  will  do  more  to  develop  and 
perfect  it  than  an  international  court, 
however  limited  its  functions  at  first 
may  be.  The  civitas  gentium  which  is 
to  embrace  all  nations  of  the  earth  is 
a  long  way  off,  but  some  chapters  of 
its  law,  dealing  with  minor  matters, 
are  already  written.  In  regard  to 
copyright,  postal  matters,  telegraphs, 
the  usages  of  war,  have  been  formed 
“administrative  unions”  of  various 
States,  which  contain  the  promise  of 
still  more  important  international  or¬ 
ganizations.* 

On  one  point  of  detail  there  has  been 
much  discussion.  Ought  there  to  be  a 
power  of  appealing  from  the  decision 
of  the  tribunal,  and,  if  so,  to  what 
other  body?  Here  again  there  is  a  con- 
fiict  of  considerations:  on  one  hand, 
the  advantages  of  finality;  on  the 
other,  the  advantages  of  revision 
when  a  mistake  has  been  committed. 
The  Anglo-American  Treaty  provided 
for  a  re-hearing;  so  did  the  American 
scheme  submitted  to  the  Clonference. 
The  Italo-Argentine  Treaty  contem¬ 
plated  revision  in  two  cases:  “S’il  a 
6t6  jug6  sur  un  document  faux  ou 
erron6;  ou  si  I’arret  a  6t6  en  tout  en 
partle  I’effet  d’une  erreur  de  fait  posi¬ 
tive  ou  negative  qul  rgsulte  des  actes 
ou  documents  de  la  cause.”  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Ck)nference 
has  acted  wisely  in  not  complicating 
the  scheme  adopted  with  provisions 
for  an  appeal. 

From  first  to  last  the  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  is  voluntary.  The  proposed  per¬ 
manent  court  will  have  no  power  with¬ 
out  consent.  Its  decisions  will  have, 
in  theory,  no  greater  effect  than  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  a  club  committee.  But  the 
work  done  is  of  value.  At  the  outset 
of  the  Conference  the  tendency  was  to 

•  ProfeBSor  KaEaneky  gtyes,  in  an  article  in 
the  “Rerne  de  Dr»it  IntemaUonal”  (29,  238), 
nine  inatancea  of  such  permanent  nnions. 


speak  sceptically  of  the  results.  Even 
the  delegates  themselves,  when  they 
met,  seemed  to  think  that  their  efforts 
must  be  futile  or  atmdemic.  Not  until 
they  had  conferred  together  and  found 
that  business  was  meant  did  they  take 
their  duties  very  seriously.  The  long¬ 
er  they  sat  the  wider  grew  the  con¬ 
viction  that  some  of  them  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  leave  the  Hague  without 
achieving  solid  results.  In  many  re¬ 
spects,  notwithstanding  the  contrast 
between  the  magnitude  of  the  program 
and  the  meagerness  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  it  has  been  a  memorable  meet¬ 
ing.  There  has  been  a  gathering  of  the 
nomads  of  philanthropy— 'men  who 
move  rapidly  across  Europe  and  col¬ 
lect  wherever  good  works  are  being 
done;  some  of  them  vain,  futile,  ob¬ 
trusive;  some  with  their  hearts  full  of 
ineffectual  fire  of  enthusiasm;  others 
as  wise  as  they  are  good.  In  the  air 
of  the  Hague  was  a  little  of  the  glow 
of  earnestness  which  accompanies  a 
religious  congress  rather  than  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  sober,  sceptical  diplomatists.  And 
some  of  the  heat  communicated  Itself 
to  the  representatives  who  were  eager 
to  do  business,  and  to  do  it  quickly. 
“They  are  going  too  fast,”  said  one  who 
had  spent  his  life  in  laboring  to  ad¬ 
vance  peace,  and  who  saw,  as  he 
thought,  more  done  in  a  week  than  he 
expected  to  see  accomplished  in  the 
rest  of  his  days.  As  a  well-informed 
observer  remarked,  “It  is  gratifying 
to  see  on  the  spot  with  what  earnest¬ 
ness  and  hopefulness  the  delegates  are 
attending  to  their  duties  as  commis¬ 
sioners.” 

We  entertain  no  delusions  as  to  the 
immediate  or  ultimate  effect  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Hague. 
Much  that  was  attempted  is  left  un¬ 
done;  and  even  as  to  the  resolutions 
which  have  been  adopted,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  countries  will 
ratify  the  acts  of  their  delegates  when 
the  fervor  and  hope  produced  by  the 
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Crax’s  Rescript  have  passed  off.  And 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Conference  too  great  to  be  removed  by 
resolutions.  Councils  of  the  Church 
have  tried  to  arrest  human  thought  at 
some  point,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  Con¬ 
gresses  and  conferences  have  also 
proved  powerless  to  sterotype  the  map 
of  Europe  or  stifle  impulses  or  move¬ 
ments  in  national  life.  From  time  to 
time  nations,  like  individuals,  will  push 
to  the  uttermost  their  ambition,  and 
stake  their  all  on  the  dice  of  war.  Some 
untoward  incident  will  happen  when 
passions  are  heated:  a  frontier  brawl, 
orders  misunderstood  by  a  hot-headed 
subordinate,  an  accident  to  a  cruiser 
in  a  foreign  port.  “Remember  the 
‘Maine!’  ’’  or  some  other  exciting  cry 
will  be  raised,  and  even  a  strong  gov¬ 
ernment  may  bow  to  the  tempest  of 
popular  passions  and  clamor  for  war. 
All  modern  changes  do  not  make  for 
peace.  Sympathy  for  suffering  is 
greater  than  it  was.  The  horrors  of 
war  are  better  known  than  they  were; 
and  a  spirit  of  “jingoism”  is  rare  among 
soldiers  and  seamen,  who  are  best  able 
to  understand  the  terrible  consequen¬ 
ces  of  a  war  between  European  na¬ 
tions.  Against  this  increase  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  this  sense  of  responsibility, 
must  be  set  off  things  good  and  bad; 
the  abiding  contrast  between  the  acts 
of  heroism  which  war  calls  forth,  and 
the  monotony  of  civil  life;  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  noble  and  attractive  types  of 
military  character— General  Gordon  is 
a  case  in  point— the  love  of  sensation 
to  which  war  ministers;  the  growth  of 
a  “yellow  press,”  underbred,  under¬ 
educated,  and  Irresponsible,  which  ca¬ 
ters  for  national  vanity  and  the  worst 
forms  of  imtrlotlsm.  The  roll  of  the 
drum  is  still  the  most  popular  music. 
Around  a  picture  of  a  striking  episode 
in  war  gathers  the  largest  crowd.  Com¬ 
merce  is  not  always  an  agency  of 
peace.  In  old  days  men  fought  for  ter¬ 
ritory;  now,  it  has  been  said,  they  flght 


for  markets.  And  yet,  slowly  but  sure¬ 
ly  the  forces  working  for  peace  are 
strengthening  and  throwing  out  new 
shoots.  Where  conscription  exists  the 
impatience  at  the  burden  which  it  im¬ 
poses  is  more  marked  than  it  was.  We 
note  in  those  countries  the  growth  of 
a  popular  literature  of  which  war 
against  war  Is  the  motto.  The  success 
of  Baroness  von  Suttner’s  “Die  Waffen 
Nieder;”  the  vast  literature  relative  to 
arbitration;  the  fascination  exercised 
by  Verestchagln’s  pictures  of  war  as 
it  is,  stripped  of  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  tinsel  and  dazzling  accessories, 
are  signs  of  the  times.  Preparations 
for  war  are  redoubled;  and  yet  there  is 
a  reluctance  to  make  use  of  them  such 
as  there  never  was  before.  In  the 
work  which  is  said  to  have  Influenced 
the  Czar  in  calling  together  the  Con¬ 
ference,  Herr  von  Bloch  has  composed 
a  terrible  indictment  against  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Europe:  prodigious  ingenuity 
directed  to  the  art  of  killing;  intermin¬ 
able  Increase  of  armies  and  fleets,  with 
no  change  in  their  relative  strength; 
and  waste  of  treasure  without  end  and 
without  result.  He  draws  a  picture, 
probably  true,  of  the  slaughter  which 
must  take  place  in  future  wars,  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  which  the  motto  might  be 
General  Haseler’s  saying  that  on  the 
battlefleld  of  the  future  there  will  be 
none  to  bury  the  dead.  He  predicts 
battles  lasting  three,  four,  or  even  flf- 
teen  days,  between  colossal  armies; 
battles  in  which  the  number  killed  by 
modem  weapons  will  be  greater  than 
ever  before  known,  but  which  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  indecisive.  He  quotes  alarm¬ 
ing  flgures  as  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  chief  nations  of  the  world:  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  a  force  when  on 
a  war  footing  of  5,135,000  men;  Russia 
and  France  with  a  counter-force  of 
5,354,000.  He  ^ows  how  costly  is  the 
present  armed  peace;  the  war  budgets 
of  flve  of  the  great  States  of  Europe 
amounting  in  1896  to  more  than  190 
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millions  sterling.  He  describes  the 
economic  convulsions  which  must  fol¬ 
low  a  great  war;  and  he  foresees  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  pestilence,  distress 
and  discontent. 

In  these  circumstances  and  with  this 
outlook,  the  idea  of  a  Conference  was 
not  an  artificial,  grandiose  notion,  such 
as  those  in  which  Napoleon  III.  loved 
to  Indulge.  It  expressed  the  wishes  of 
multitudes  all  over  Europe,  weary  of 
the  burdens  of  an  armed  peace;  of 
statesmen  looking  anxiously  to  the  end 
of  this  ruinous  competition;  and  of 
philanthropists  who  see  limitless  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  good  if  only  a  part  of  the 
wealth  now  given  to  armaments  were 
spent  on  other  objects.  Some  power¬ 
ful  personality,  eloquent  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  might,  in  countries  where  the 
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burden  is  most  felt,  gather  the  desire 
for  peace  into  a  resistless  mass.  A 
succession  of  statesmen  impressed 
with  the  evils  which  have  moved  the 
Czar  might  do  much  to  stop  the  policy 
of  “beggar  my  neighbor.”  The  fatal¬ 
istic  spirit  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
regarded  increase  of  armaments,  as  if 
they  were  determined  by  an  irresist¬ 
ible  force,  may  be  a  passing  mood.  In 
any  case  the  Conference  has  helped  to 
educate  the  nations  as  to  the  use  of 
arbitration.  England  and  America 
have  been  in  this  resi>ecit  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  The  object  of  the  Czar’s 
Rescript  has  not  been  attained;  but  it 
has  been  advanced,  and  measures  hith¬ 
erto  discussed  only  by  theorists  have 
become  part;  and  parcel  of  practical 
politics. 


LAMB  AND  KEATS.* 


In  offering  to  the  fine  library  and  lit¬ 
erary  institution  in  which  we  meet  to¬ 
day  the  medallion  portraits  in  bronze 
of  Charles  Lamb  and  of  John  Keats, 
the  founder  has  still  further  enlarged 
his  noble  gift,  and  has  added  to  the 
people  of  Edmonton  a  new  claim  on 
their  grateful  acknowledgements.  This 
handsome  foundation  Is  but  one  of 
many  scores  of  others  which  will  long 
record  to  our  descendants  the  name  of 
Passmore  Edwards. 

These  nurseries  of  thought  and  cul¬ 
ture  which  will  bear  his  name  (as 
churches  in  Rome  are  so  proudly  and 
vainly  inscribed — car  munificentia  8ex- 
ti,  or  Pauli)  are  the  munificent  gifts  to 
his  fellow  citizens  of  one  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  member  of  the  literary  order 

*  An  Address  on  the  nnvelling  of  the  portraits  of 
Lamb  and  Keats  at  the  Passmore  Edwards 
Free  Library  at  Edmonton. 


and  the  founder  of  a  new  era  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  It  is  an  example  of  public 
spirit  which  is  far  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  In  Eng¬ 
land  our  magnates  of  high  rank  and 
vast  possessions  think  that  they  can 
best  gratify  their  fellow  citizens  by  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  own  magnificence,  and 
can  best  advance  the  public  taste  by 
occasionally  admitting  them  to  view 
their  galleries  or  their  racehorses.  The 
wealthy  citizens  of  America  are  more 
wont  to  devote  their  abundance  to  the 
public,  and  have  given  a  large  part  of 
the  universities,  libraries,  museums, 
and  observatories  in  the  States.  I  re¬ 
member  writing  for  an  American  Re¬ 
view  a  little  essay  on  “The  Uses  of 
Rich  Men  in  the  Commonwealth;”  and 
I  described  the  public  gifts  common  at 
Athens  and  at  Rome.  The  Athenians 
called  them  Leiturgies,  and  most  of  the 
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immortal  dramas  of  Athens,  and  many 
of  the  exquisite  remains  of  architec¬ 
ture  that  we  see  to-day,  were  the  free 
gifts  to  their  fellow  citizens  of  rich 
and  patriotic  patrons,  such  as  was 
Herodes  Atticus  In  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  example  Is  too  rare  In  Eng¬ 
land— almost  unknown  in  London— 
where  men  of  wealth  are  often  willing 
to  subscribe  to  a  hospital  or  an  insti¬ 
tution,  but  where  we  seldom  find  any 
man  willing  to  devote  a  large  fortune 
to  some  truly  munificent  Institution. 
Ivet  us  hope  that  in  course  of  time  the 
south  of  England  and  its  capital  may 
receive  such  benefactions  as  are  com¬ 
mon  in  America,  and  not  unknown  in 
our  northern  counties,  and  that  Lon¬ 
don,  too,  may  count  Its  Passmore  Ed¬ 
wardses  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Herodes  Atticl  of  old. 

We  are  about  to  unveil  the  bronze 
images  of  Lamb  and  Keats,  whose 
memory  is  kept  green  in  this  place. 
Charles  Lamb  passed  the  close  of  his 
life  and  died  in  a  cottage  hard  by  this 
spot— a  cottage  happily  still  untouched 
in  its  primitive  simplicity.  He  Is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  parish  churchyard  within  a 
few  minutes’  walk,  and  a  gravestone 
over  his  cofiin  and  a  marble  monument 
in  the  church  record  his  life  in  the  par¬ 
ish.  John  Keats,  born  In  London,  and 
living  his  short  life  in  the  northern  sub¬ 
urbs,  passed  some  time  in  a  house 
still  standing  unaltered  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  cottage  of  Lamb,  and  then 
went  to  live  at  Hampstead,  within  a 
short  walk  of  this  spot.  He  Is  buried 
in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  her  ancient 
walls,  where  lies  the  heart  of  Shelley— 
cor  cordiutn. 

Botlh  Lamb  and  Keats  tolled  and 
dreamed,  knew  Intense  joy  and  acute 
sorrow,  In  the  early  years  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  Three  and  even  four  generations 
have  come  and  gone  since  their  time. 
Keats  died  at  twenty-five,  before  the 


birth  of  most  of  us  here  to-day.  Charles 
Lamb  died  at  fifty-nine,  within  my 
own  lifetime,  and  is  still  remembered 
by  old  men  yet  alive.  Nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  passed  since  the  early  work 
of  Lamb,  and  some  eighty  years  since 
that  of  Keats.  Yet  to-day  the  fame  of 
both  stands  higher  than  it  stood  in 
their  lifetime  or  at  any  time  since  their 
deaths.  It  will  be  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  judge,  at  the  centenaries  of 
their  death  in  1934  and  1921  respect¬ 
ively,  what  will  be  their  ultimate  rank 
in  English  prose  and  poetry.  It  is  too 
soon  perhaps  for  us  to  dogmatize  with 
confidence.  For  in  general  it  is  a  good 
rule  to  observe  that  when  a  hundred 
years  have  come  and  gone  since  a 
writer  inscribed  Finis  in  the  book  of 
his  earthly  life,  the  time  has  come 
when  he  can  be  judged  fairly  and  fin¬ 
ally  in  the  roll  of  English  letters— all 
his  own  friends  and  his  own  enemies 
removed,  the  novelty  of  his  own  gifts 
faded  away,  the  fashions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  day  long  changed,  and  a 
strong  presumption  established  that, 
if  he  be  still  lively  In  the  memory  of  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth  generation  after  his 
own,  it  must  be  due  to  some  real  orig¬ 
inality  and  power.  We  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  pos¬ 
terity,  and  to-day  let  us  avoid  all  hy¬ 
perboles  and  eulogiums.  Two  men  of 
genius  have  been  associated  with  the 
traditions  of  this  district.  Living  men 
have  known  them  here.  And  we  tes¬ 
tify  to-day  that  those  who  dwell  here 
and  who  love  letters  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  them  nor  the  thought  they  left  to 
the  ages  to  come. 

Both  Lamb  and  Keats  will  be  re¬ 
membered  (amidst  all  the  differences 
which  separate  the  humorist  from  the 
morbid  poet),  each  for  his  peculiar, 
fascinating  gift— Lamb  for  an  Inimit¬ 
able  genius  of  light  and  airy  criticism, 
Keats  for  an  inexhaustible  spring  of 
melodious  and  perfumed  song.  There 
is  no  second  Lamb  in  prose;  no  second 
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Keats  in  verse.  Each  has  a  hallmark 
of  his  own  on  every  product  of  his 
mint:  unmistakable,  incomparable,  na¬ 
tive;  which  no  man  can  imitate,  none 
can  parody,  no  man  can  pirate,  yet 
which  could  no  more  be  repeated  In 
English  literature  than  we  could  turn 
out  a  new  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  or  a 
second  “Lycldas.” 

I  am  not  comi>aring  Lamb  to  Oliver 
Goldsmith  nor  Keats  to  Milton.  I  say 
no  more  than  this,  that  Elia  has  his 
own  rare  chajm  just  as  dear  old 
“Goldie”  had  his  special  charm;  that 
Keats  has  an  inimitable  lyric  spell,  as 
inimitable  In  its  own  way  as  was  ever 
that  of  Milton  himself.  Let  us  avoid 
all  trace  of  exaggeration  in  our  praise. 
The  true  genius  needs  no  such  excess, 
gains  nothing  by  it,  and  would  scorn 
to  receive  It.  It  is  too  much  the  fash¬ 
ion  when  a  memorial  is  set  up,  or  a 
biography  is  issued,  to  use  about  the 
object  of  this  honor  the  tone  of  extra¬ 
vagant  eulogy,  as  if  our  history  or  our 
literature  contained  no  other  name  so 
great.  Those  whose  task  it  is  to  “in¬ 
augurate”  (as  the  newspapers  affect  to 
call  it)  a  monument  to  a  dead  worthy 
too  often  speak  as  if  it  were  their 
bounden  duty  “to  lie  like  a  tomb¬ 
stone.”  This  is  not  true  reverence.  It 
dishonors  our  dead  worthy.  We  will 
not  He  like  a  tombstone,  nor  even  like 
a  funeral  sermon,  which  is  hardly 
more  veracious.  Let  us  utter  absolute¬ 
ly  nothing  but  words  of  truth  and  so¬ 
berness. 

Neither  Lamb  nor  Keats  can  claim 
a  place  in  the  very  foremost. ranks  of 
our  writers  or  poets.  It  would  be  un¬ 
true  and  unreal  to  pretend  that  they 
do.  They  have  unique  gifts:  Lamb,  as 
a  delightful  humorist,  the  very  Ariel 
of  critics,  with  a  wonderful  instinct 
for  the  older  drama;  Keats,  as  having 
an  unrivalled  gift  of  sensuous  lyric. 
We  do  not  assert  that  Lamb  is  one  of 
the  master-spirits  of  English  thought, 
one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  our  liter¬ 


ature.  Nor  is  Keats,  indeed,  among 
the  inmost  circle  of  the  blessed  poets 
whose  thrones  are  grouped  round 
Shakespeare.  Yet  these  two  hold  their 
own.  There  is  no  second  Lamb;  there 
is  no  other  Keats. 

In  these  days  of  so  much  hysterical 
enthusiasm  in  things  of  taste,  of  so 
much  combative  paradox,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  make  it  plainer  in  what  sense 
I  hesitate  to  claim  for  either  the  first 
rank.  The  first  rank  in  prose,  as  in 
verse.  Is  reserved  for  those  who  have 
embalmed  great  and  virile  thoughts 
in  perfect  form,  who  have  a  vast  range 
of  ideas,  and  have  pierced  to  the  roots 
of  varied  phases  of  nature  and  of  life, 
who  have  given  to  after  ages  whole 
masses  of  immortal  work,  and  who 
fire  the  heart  and  the  brain  of  many 
millions,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
That  is  to  say  the  supreme  seats  are 
for  work,  wherein  the  thought  Is  su¬ 
perior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  the  form, 
wherein  the  thought  Is  profound,  large, 
various;  where  there  is  mass  and  vol¬ 
ume  of  splendid  achievement,  power 
over  vast  numbers,  all  ages,  races  and 
sympathies.  This  is  eminently  true  of 
the  Shakespeares,  Dantes,  Homers, 
and  is  more  or  less  true  of  such  men 
as  Bacon,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Fielding, 
Goethe,  and  Scott.  In  all  of  them  we 
find  profound  insight,  mighty  imagin¬ 
ation,  vast  range  of  experience  and 
sympathy,  mass  of  work,  world-wide, 
universal  glory  and  Infiuence. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  for  Keats  or  for 
Lamb.  The  vein  of  each  is  a  simple 
streak  of  fine  ore,  of  narrow  limit  and 
without  pretension  to  inspire  gener.a- 
tions  of  men.  Mass  of  work,  variety 
of  gift,  profundity,  wide  knowledge  of 
man  and  the  world  belong  not  to  eith¬ 
er.  We  could  no  more  compare  Keats 
with  Shakespeare  than  we  could  com¬ 
pare  Mont  Blanc  with  one  of  its  own 
snowy  pinnacles,  and  we  can  no  more 
go  to  Lamb  for  what  we  get  from  Ba- 
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COD  than  we  could  expect  to  find  the 
contents  of  a  good  library  in  a  single 
volume.  Now  if  Lamb  and  Keats  are 
worthy  of  the  foremost  rank,  what 
rank  do  we  reserve  for  Bacon  and  for 
Shakespeare?  And  mass  of  woirk, 
brain  power,  infiuence  over  ages  and 
races  belong  to  Spenser,  to  Chaucer,  to 
Wordsworth,  to  Bums;  yea,  to  Byron 
and  Shelley  amongst  poets,  as  they  do 
to  Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Scott, 
Thackeray  and  Macaulay,  In  prose. 
And  brain  power,  range  of  work.  In¬ 
fluence  over  mankind,  outweigh  wit, 
fancy,  and  the  mirth  of  the  most  airy 
and  curious  sympathy,  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  outweigh  the  most  melodious 
poetry  where  conception  is  lost  and 
overpowered  in  music  and  passionate 
rapture. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  it 
would  be  criminal  to  indulge  shallow 
enthusiasms,  and  mischievous  to  exalt 
enchanting  qualities  of  mere  form 
over  abiding  contributions  to  the  great 
literature  of  all  time.  We  are  perilous¬ 
ly  near  to  that  decadence  down  to  the 
“silver  age,”  which  seems  to  be  the 
senility  of  all  great  epochs  of  litera¬ 
ture,  when  delight  in  form  supersedes 
the  substance  of  prose  or  verse,  when 
fashion  dogmatizes  about  style;  when 
the  fascination  found  in  the  way  in 
which  a  thought  is  said,  blinds  some 
weak  votaries  to  the  thing  that  is  said 
and  even  to  the  meaning  of  what  is 
said.  Tennyson’s  exquisite  graces  have 
made  us  all  so  sensitive  to  “precious” 
phrases,  and  Stevenson’s  subtle  enam¬ 
els  in  prose  have  given  such  vogue  to 
artful  modulations,  that  we  are  all  apt 
to  talk  as  If  some  lovely  lines  on  a 
rosebud,  or  an  ode  on  “the  firsrt  swal¬ 
low,”  could  place  their  author  on  a 
level  with  Shakespeare’s  “Sonnets” 
and  Milton’s  “Lyrics,”  though  no  one 
imagines  that  their  writer  could  have 
conceived  a  “Hamlet”  or  a  “Paradise 
Lost”  Or,  again,  we  talk  as  If  some 
pellucid  sense  about  an  old  play  or  a 
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new  poem  could  place  the  essayist  in 
the  rank  of  Bacon  or  Hume. 

A  truce  to  all  such  hectic  extrava¬ 
gances  when  we  dwell  on  the  delight¬ 
ful  things  left  us  by  these  two  men, 
so  diverse  in  nature  and  yet  so  much 
akin  in  suffering  and  broken  hopes. 
Needless  to-day  to  rehearse  the  pangs 
and  tragedies  in  the  life  of  either,  to 
speak  of  the  low  estate,  scanty  educa¬ 
tion,  drudgery,  and  ill-health  of  Lamb, 
with  the  horrible  catastrophe  and  life¬ 
long  burden  imposed  on  him  by  his 
sister’s  malady.  Nor  need  we  speak  of 
Keats’s  life  of  struggle  and  sickness, 
his  intense  sensitiveness,  his  mad  and 
hopeless  passion,  the  agonies  of  his  dy¬ 
ing  hours,  and  the  fatality  of  death  In 
early  youth. 

Still  less  need  we  pretend  to  weigh, 
to  appraise,  to  criticise  either  of  these 
men,  or  seek  to  forecast  the  place  they 
will  hold  in  the  final  roll  of  English  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  amply  enough  for  us  to¬ 
day  that,  perhaps  all  through  this  cen¬ 
tury,  their  work,  so  different,  so  rare, 
has  been  steadily  gaining  in  the  esteem 
of  all  good  Judges,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  right  estimate 
of  both.  No  one  compares  them  to 
each  other,  or  dreams  of  offering  any 
relative  Judgment  about  the  two.  It  is 
enough  to  say— and  this  sums  up  the 
case — each  had  a  rare,  unique,  fascin¬ 
ating  gift  of  his  own. 

As  humorist  Charles  Lamb  stands  In 
the  foremost  rank,  less  poetic,  less 
Idyllic  than  Goldsmith,  less  sardonic 
than  Swift,  less  graceful  than  Addison 
and  Steele,  less  robust  than  Fielding, 
less  many-sided  than  Thackeray,  less 
creative  than  Dickens,  but  withal  a 
man  having  a  spark  of  the  FalstaflSan 
humor,  that  humor  of  the  “Canterbury 
Tales”  and  the  “Antiquary,”  the  grand 
Homeric  humor  of  the  great  imagina¬ 
tive  masters  of  the  Human  Comedy. 
Not  that  I  compare  Lamb’s  sweet  and 
simple  Pan-pipe  to  these  immortal  con¬ 
ceptions.  But  he  is  of  their  kith  and 
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kin;  he  can  use  their  mother  tongue; 
he  Is  free  of  their  guild. 

And  how  buoyant  is  his  style!  How 
artless,  and  yet  what  art,  could  we  on¬ 
ly  get  to  see  It!  How  pure,  how  natur¬ 
al,  how  Jovial,  Is  the  English  of  Elia! 
Let  him  who  would  study  plain,  easy 
prose  read  Lamb’s  “Essays”  or  “Let¬ 
ters.”  You  cannot  copy  or  imitate 
them.  They  are  inimitable,  and  yet  so 
plain  that  a  Child  can  follow  them. 
They  well  up  straight  from  a  gay, 
sympathetic,  loving  heart,  as  if  the 
brain  hardly  aided  in  the  act  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  quaint  little  parlor  of 
Bay  Cottage  rings  with  his  laughter! 
How  kindly,  how  garrulous,  how- 
bright!— and  yet  written  amid  such 
cruel  griefs,  toils,  anxieties,  and  dis¬ 
appointments. 

.John  Keats  presents  a  remarkable 
problem.  His  was  far  the  shortest  life 
in  the  whole  roll  of  English  literature 
(if  we  except  the  boy  Chatterton,  who 
was  hardly  a  poet  at  all).  Keats  was 
but  twenty-five  years  and  four  months 
old  at  his  death.  Now  Shelley  was 
thirty,  and  Byron  was  thirty-six,  and 
they  are  the  youngest  of  our  poets. 
And  neither  Shelley  nor  Byron  had 
written  such  poetry  as  Keats  before  he 
was  twenty-four.  It  would  be  difficult 
in  all  modem  literature  to  name  any 
one  who  had  produced  such  exquisite 
work  at  so  early  an  age.  Keats’  whole 
work  was  composed  at  an  age  earlier 
than  that  at  which  Milton  -wrote  “Lyc- 
Idas,”  or  Shakespeare  wrote  “Venus 
and  Adonis.”  In  our  thoughts  about 
Keats,  let  us  remember  that  he  was 
“a  wonderful  lad”— an  unformed,  un¬ 
trained,  neuropathic  youth  of  genius— 
whose  whole  achievement  came  earlier 
In  life  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
man  recorded  in  our  literature— Indeed, 
In  any  literature.'  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  in  the  whole  series  of  men 
eminent  in  various  ways  in  recorded 
history  (unless  -we  go  to  painters  like 
Giotto  and  RaCfaelle,  or  to  musicians 


like  Pergolese,  Mozart,  and  Bellini),  no 
man  has  left  such  considerable  work 
accomplished  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  as  did  Keats— “the  wonderful 
lad.” 

It  Is  right  to  bear  In  mind  that  all 
we  have  of  Keats  were  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  genius  who  by  the  civil 
law  was  not  yet  sui  juris,  whose  short 
life  was  a  chronic  fever,  and  whose  as¬ 
pirations  and  ideals  were  in  constant 
fiux.  But  we  cannot  assume,  because 
in  his  first  filght  he  left  a  few  hundred 
of  exquisite  verses,  that  at  fifty  he 
would  have  been  the  peer  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton.  Let  us  also  remem¬ 
ber  that  injudicious  editors  and  admir¬ 
ers  have  preserved  not  only  those  hor¬ 
rible  love-letters  of  his  last  agony— 
“those  wild  and  wandering  cries”— 
“those  confusions  of  a  stricken  youth” 
(we  may  say)— but  also  much  of  the 
raw  and  tawdry  stuff  which  Keats, 
like  all  men  of  genius,  poured  out  in 
his  first  efforts  to  soar.  Of  all  poets, 
perhaps  (unless  It  be  Byron  who  had  a 
mania  for  scribbling),  Keats  is  the 
most  unequal.  Considering  his  ex¬ 
treme  youth,  and  his  shabby  training, 
this  was  natural  enough.  Keats  can 
give  us  perfect  gems  like  the  “Ode  to 
the  Nightingale,”  the  “Ode  to  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Um,”  some  of  the  “Sonnets.” 
much  of  the  “Lamia,”  and  most  of  the 
“Pot  of  Basil”  (not  a  thousand  lines  in 
all),  and  then  some  gross  failures  in 
various  experiments  which  ought  not 
to  be  printed  at  all. 

Almost  all  i)oets  but  Milton  have  left 
behind  them  much  that  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  below  their  best,  and  something 
very  poor  indeed.  Shakespeare  him¬ 
self  has  done  so,  and  Dryden,  Pope, 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  are  conspicu¬ 
ous  examples  of  the  same  bathos. 
What  wonder  if  Keats  at  twenty-two 
did  this  also?  Even  on  an  oec.asion 
when  we  meet  to  do  honor  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  poet,  I  win  not  fall  In  with  the  hys¬ 
terics  of  some  eminent  critics  and  tell 
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you  that  Keats  stands  beside  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our 
poets.  We  have  far  too  much  of  this 
neuropathic  mouthing  in  our  day, 
which  seems  the  age  of  the  hyperboles 
of  cliques  and  fanatics  and  of  exagger¬ 
ated  delight  in  some  special  beauty  of 
phrase  or  note.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  we  find  in  Keats  some  odes  of  ex¬ 
quisite  passion  and  charm,  a  delight  in 
glow  and  color  that  touches  us  like  a 
canvas  by  Giorgione,  a  few  short  lyr¬ 
ics  which  stand  in  the  everlasting  lyr¬ 
ical  triumphs  of  our  tongue,  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  command  over  the  melody  of 
verse,  a  power  of  painting  in  winged 
words  which  (if  he  had  lived  another 
tT\enty  or  thirty  years)  might  have 
placed  him  well  in  the  rank  of  poets 
somewhere  below  Milton  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Might  have  done  this,  if  only 
promise  were  always  followed  by  per¬ 
formance;  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
nature  of  Keats  as  a  man,  his  brain, 
and  hold  on  truths  and  realities, 
equalled  his  mastery  over  language; 
if  we  did  not  too  often  feel  (even  in  his 
best  and  latest  work)  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  wherefrom  he  wrung  forth  such 
luscious  music  seemed  endowed  with 
magic  gifts  to  dash  itself  free  from  the 
bands  and  consciousness  of  him  who 
held  it. 

And  now,  before  I  pull  the  veils  aside 
and  show  you  Mr.  Frampton’s  beauti¬ 
ful  work,  I  will  end  with  a  moral  (for 
I  am  one  of  those  incorrigible  people 
who  are  never  easytill  theygetdown  to 
the  moral  of  the  thing),  and  there  is  a 
memorable  lesson  taught  us  by  the  lives 
of  these  two  men.  Here  was  Lamb,  a 
man  born  in  the  class  of  ofilce  servants 
in  the  Temple,  educated  in  the  Blue- 
coat  school,  where  he  never  reached 
the  upper  class,  chained  as  a  subordin¬ 
ate  clerk  in  a  public  office,  never  much 
above  Indigence,  affiicted  with  a  terri¬ 
ble  domestic  calamity,  and  yet  to-day 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  exquis¬ 
ite  writers  of  the  age,  and  still  one  of 


the  most  accomplished  critics  of  the 
older  drama. 

Again,  here  is  Keats,  the  son  of  a 
livery  stable-keeper,  apprenticed  at 
fifteen  to  a  Scotch  surgeon,  drudging 
at  surgery  till  the  age  of  twenty, 
struck  down  soon  after  with  a  mortal 
malady,  poor  all  his  life,  unsettled, 
self-taught,  wholly  dependent  on  him¬ 
self  for  guidance  which  he  sorely 
needed,  and  yet  recognized  as  having, 
ait  the  age  of  twenty-five,  written  son¬ 
nets  which  would  not  disgrace  Milton, 
lyrics  that  Shelley  might  have  owned, 
and  letters  that  Byron  could  hardly 
surpass.  Keats  knew  no  Greek,  and 
yet  his  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,”  his 
“Lamia,”  are  redolent  of  the  essence 
of  Greek  myths.  Milton  himself  was 
hardly  more  truly  Greek  in  his  imag¬ 
ination. 

Here  are  two  of  our  brightest  men 
of  genius,  one  a  writer  of  exquisite 
prose,  the  other  a  poet  endowed  with 
the  luscious  note  of  a  nightingale.  Yet 
both  were  w'holly  bereft  of  any  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  official  and  academic  sort. 
They  gave  themselves  the  whole  of  the 
education  they  had  with  scant  leisure, 
meager  resources,  cruel  hindrances. 
How  few  indeed  of  our  famous  writ¬ 
ers  in  prose  or  verse,  even  our  men  of 
learning  or  of  science,  owe  their  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  conventional  school  and 
college  curriculum!  Not  Shakespeare, 
certainly,  nor  Marlowe,  nor  Pope,  nor 
Shelley,  nor  Byron,  nor  Burns,  nor 
Scott.  All  of  these  made  themselves, 
formed  their  own  minds,  their  own 
Ideals  and  form.  And  so,  too,  did 
Swift  and  Defoe,  Goldsmith  and  Gib¬ 
bon,  Mill  and  Grote,  Spencer  and  Dar¬ 
win.  Milton,  Gray  and  Johnson  are 
the  few  examples  of  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  complete  academic  training, 
and  even  they  gave  themselves  the 
best  part  of  their  .own  education. 

You,  too,  may  give  yourselves  your 
own  education.  Nay,  you  must  do  so! 
It  is  as  true  almost  for  those  of  us  who 
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are  not  endowed  with  genius,  as  It  is 
for  those  who  are,  that  education  can 
only  give  us  the  means  of  training  our 
own  minds.  You  who  liave  free  use  of 
such  libraries  as  this,  who  can  find 
evening  schools,  literary  and  scientific 
institutes  within  a  few  miles  of  your 
home,  have  far  more  means  of  train¬ 
ing  the  mind  than  ever  had  Lamb  or 
Keats.  Lamb  bad  to  beg,  borrow, 
screw  and  scheme  to  get  sight  of  a 
“Fletcher”  or  a  “Ben  Johnson”  or  a 
“Marlowe.”  Keats  quite  wbrried  a 
friend  to  lend  him  a  “Faery  Queen.”  If 
such  men  could  have  bad  the  run  of 
such  a  storehouse  of  standard  litera¬ 
ture  as  is  contained  on  the  shelves 
around  us,  with  vpbat  rapture  would 
they  have  fallen  on  the  feast;  how 
they  would  have  celebrated  in  prose 
and  verse  the  munificent  founders  of 
these  public  libraries. 

Why  is  it,  I  often  ask  myself,  that 
our  English  people,  which  for  a^es  has 
bred  such  imaginative  genius,  which 
has  a  literature  which  nothing  in  the 
modern  world  can  rival,  are  the  least 
reading  x)eople  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  north  of  the  Alps  and  west  of 
the  Carpathians?  Why  are  we  so  far 
behind  our  American  kinsmen?  Why, 
in  the  matters  of  free  libraries  and 
books,  do  we  come  behind  Germans, 
Scandinavians,  Hollanders,  and  Bel¬ 
gians,  French,  and  certainly  Amerl- 
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cans?  Why  cannot  we  make  better 
use  even  of  the  munificent  gifts  of  pat¬ 
riotic  citizens?  I  know  not:  but  it  is 
so. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  bureaucratic  methods  of  our 
official  education,  with  our  primary 
schools,  and  standards,  and  tests,  our 
endless  examinations  (which  means 
endless  cramming),  and  all  our  engine- 
turned,  compound-action  machinery 
for  forcing  facts  into  young  brains,  as 
if  we  were  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  spring  water,  may  make  useful 
clerks  and  accountants,  but  is  benumb¬ 
ing  to  the  sense  of  literature,  fatal  to 
art,  fatal  to  poetry.  It  teaches  millions, 
it  is  true,  the  art  of  correct  correspon¬ 
dence,  quick  arithmetic,  and  some  pop¬ 
ular  statistics  of  a  remunerative  sort. 
But  it  deadens  originality  of  mind, 
vulgarizes  form,  dulls  the  desire  for  lit¬ 
erature,  and  would  cramp  genius,  if  it 
ever  could  seize  the  chance. 

Strive  to  lift  this  reproach  from  our 
English  name,  that  we  are  indifferent 
even  to  our  own  Immortal  literature. 
Let  us  make  more  use  of  the  libraries 
we  have;  think  less  about  colleges,  .and 
examinations  and  degrees;  dispute  less 
about  j^ucation.  Let  us  think  more 
of  educating  ourselves,  as  Lamb  did, 
as  Keats  did;  let  us  use  the  books  we 
have— and  take  care  always  to  use  the 
best  books. 

Frederic  Harrison. 


“WHEN  FIRST  WE  MET  WE  DID  NOT  GUESS.” 

When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master; 

Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess. 

Who  could  foretell  this  sore  distress. 

This  irretrievable  disaster 

When  first  we  met? — ^We  did  not  guess 

That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master. 

Robert  Bridges. 
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Just  before  night  falls— during  the 
winter  months  and  in  the  early  spring 
—there  is,  after  the  sun  has  set,  a  brief 
space  when  a  soft  light  brings  out  in¬ 
to  bold  relief  all  objects  that  come 
within  its  range.  It  fades  away  very 
quickly,  leaving  gray,  dim  and  unde¬ 
fined  what  a  few  moments  before  had 
api>eared  with  such  distinctness.  This 
soft  twilight,  after  which  come  w’hat 
our  rustics  term  the  “dims,”  followed 
by  night,  is  not  noticed  so  much  in 
woodland  districts  as  It  is  on  the  coast¬ 
lines;  for  the  lights  and  shadows  creep 
over  the  bare  fields,  leafiess  woods, 
and  the  turf -covered  hills,  slowly,  as  If 
they  were  reluctant  to  follow  whither 
the  sun  has  gone.  In  the  woodlands, 
the  transition  from  light  to  darkness 
is  to  a  certain  extent  gradual;  on  the 
coast,  except  under  certain  atmospher¬ 
ic  infiuences,  it  is  rapid.  In  the  heat 
of  summer  weather,  and  in  sweltering 
harvest-time,  sunsets  over  the  flats  and 
sea  are  to  be  seen  such  as  even  Turner 
couid  not  paint.  For  rugged  grandeur, 
however,  some  of  the  wintry  sunsets 
far  surpass  those  of  the  bright  sum¬ 
mer  time. 

Looking  northwards,  we  see  mile  af¬ 
ter  mile  of  leaden  distance,  which 
changes  here  and  there  to  dull  purple, 
gradually  lighting  up  in  the  foreground 
to  dull  olive  and  cold  green-gray.  All 
is  cold  and  bare,  not  (me  sign  of  life 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  man,  fowl 
or  cattle;  not  even  a  sheep  is  visible. 
On  the  horizon,  a  long  belt  of  thick 
gray  mist  shows,  the  remant  of  a  sea- 
fog  that  has  drifted  from  open  water 
over  the  opposite  shore,  and  settled 
down  again  for  want  of  a  breeze  to 
carry  it  further.'  High  up  over  the  fog- 
belt,  great  masses  of  cloud  are  slowly 
moving,  dark  and  lurid,  almost  inky  in 
tone  where  their  bases  rise  above  It 


Now  and  again  that  line  of  gray  vapor 
is  lit  up  for  a  few  moments,  looking 
like  a  fire  seen  through  clouds  of 
steam. 

Changes  come  with  startling  rapidity 
on  the  flats.  Sometimes,  when  on  the 
hunt  for  specimens  in  the  lightest  of 
costumes— only  shirt  and  pantaloons, 
these  well  up  over  the  knees— the  oth¬ 
er  portions  of  dress  being  tied  up  in  a 
bundle,  covered  with  sea-weed,  and 
with  a  stick  stuck  in  the  beach  to  mark 
the  spot  where  they  have  been  left— 
a  cold  blast,  direct  from  the  North 
Sea,  has  reached  me,  a  blast  as  cold  as 
If  it  had  swept  over  a  pack  of  icebergs, 
and  before  I  can  reach  the  rest  of  my 
clothes  and  put  them  on,  my  teeth  are 
chattering  with  cold.  Southern  sea- 
lines  of  coast  are  not  visited  in  this 
way,  but  the  northeast  and  eastern 
parts  are  very  subject  to  the  cold  blast, 
which,  after  a  few  encounters,  will 
leave  the  naturalist  one  of  two  very 
troublesome  legacies,  ague  and  marsh 
fever.  Climatic  changes  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
winters  are  longer  than  they  used  to 
be  and  the  summers  shorter;  we  do  not 
appear  to  get  really  settled  weather  be¬ 
fore  the  days  have  turned. 

“Massy  oh  alive,”  says  one  of  my 
friends,  “when  I  was  a  shaver  we  used 
to  hev  winter,  sowln’  time,  and  har¬ 
vest,  The  seasons  cums,  o’  coorse,  as 
they  alius  hev  done,  but  we  seems  to 
get  mixed  up  samples  o’  weather.  But 
I  ain’t  gruntin’,  the  weather  ain’t  in 
our  hands  tu  deal  with.” 

A  sharp,  hissing  sound  (M)me3  over 
the  flats,  sounding  as  though  a  thou¬ 
sand  school-boys  were  blowing  the 
dust  out  of  their  desk-keys.  Long  lines 
of  the  brightest  vermilion  show 
through  the  fog-bank  that  is  now  lift¬ 
ing,  and  the  dark  cloud-masses  glow 
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with  carmine  and  purple  where  the 
light  catches  them.  That  key-blowing 
noise  is  half-a-gale,  blowing  from  sea¬ 
wards;  the  force  of  it,  as  it  reaches  us, 
causes  one  to  crouch  a  bit.  At  the 
same  time  we  witness  a  most  beautiful 
transformation— long  lines  of  orange, 
vermilion,  and  purple  show  low  down, 
the  sun  having  nearly  set.  The  great 
clouds,  torn  by  the  wind,  drift  over  in 
patches,  their  edges  tipped  with  gold, 
and  the  fog-bank,  tom  into  the  most 
weird  shapes,  drifts  and  whirls  away 
like  huge  lengths  of  rosy-tinted  gauze. 
This  gorgeous  play  of  colors  does  not 
last  long,  as  the  clouds  are  borne  from 
the  light,  they  turn  a  cold  gray,  as  they 
were  before:  only  one  long  blade  of 
light  is  seen  above  the  horizon,  and 
that  soon  vanishes.  Gray  clouds  from 
above  seem  to  lower  to  meet  those  that 
are  once  more  rising  from  the  flats. 
Before  they  meet,  the  whole  of  the 
marshes  and  the  near  foreshores  shows 
out  clear  in  the  wild  light  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  changing  after-glow  of 
a  wintry  sunset.  It  is  twilight,  brief 
but  beautiful,  on  the  wild  coast-lines. 
Fowl  shift  their  quarters  chiefly  in  the 
twilight,  both  coming  in  and  going  out. 

About  the  middle  of  February,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather  and  the  locali- 

i 

ties  they  frequent,  geese  shift  about 
very  much,  the  gray  species  particu¬ 
larly.  The  brents— or,  as  they  are  lo¬ 
cally  called,  black  geese— being  sea¬ 
birds,  never  come  in  to  graze  in  the 
flelds  like  the  others;  they  go  right  out 
to  sea  and  rest  there,  ten  and  twenty 
miles  away  from  land;  but  before  the 
tide  is  on  the  turn  they  are  up  and 
making  for  their  feeding  slubs,  where 
the  sea-grass  covers  the  ooze  like  a  car¬ 
pet  when  the  tide  is  out.  Some  of  my 
people  in  the  winter  months  went 
“long-lining:”  that  is,  they  Ashed  In 
deep  water,  off  the  Ashing  banks,  for 
large  flsh,  such  as  cod,  skate,  thom- 
backs,  and  the  larger  dog-flsh.  Some 
of  these  are  small  sharks  pure  and 


simple.  They  were  very  particular 
about  reaching  their  flshlng-grounds, 
and  getting  their  lines  out,  before 
dark.  In  the  early  morning,  about 
three  o’clock,  they  would  haul  in  their 
catches  and  make  for  port  again.  They 
sold  their  flsh  cheaply  enough,  prime 
quality  all  of  it  A  codflsh,  weighing 
fourteen  pounds  or  flfteen  pounds, 
would  be  a  shilling;  skate  or  thorn- 
back,  from  eighteen  pounds  to  thirty 
pounds,  they  would  charge  eighteen- 
pence  for,  never  more.  As  to  the 
“shurks,”  as  they  called  them,  you 
could  have  one  four  or  flve  feet  long 
for  ninepence  or  a  shilling.  I  have 
painted  fresh-Water  flsh  over  and  over 
again,  from  salmon  to  minnows,  but 
never  salt-water  ones:  I  saw  too  much 
of  them  in  my  youth.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  if  forced  to  pass  a  fish¬ 
monger’s  shop,  I  get  by  it  as  quickly 
as  I  can  and  look  the  other  way. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  sailing  out, 
and  home,  that  the  fishermen  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  saw  the  vast  gaggles  of 
brent-geese  gathered  together,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  flight  to  their  northern  breed¬ 
ing-stations.  Old  “Piper  Owlet”  would 
remark  that  he  “recklned  he  hed  luffed 
up  tu  a  crew  on  ’em,  as  klvered  half  a 
acre  o’  water;  an’  when  they  riz  off  it, 
they  made  as  much  row  as  a  fust-class 
frigate  tearln’  through  the  water  with 
all  sails  get;  an’  a  pack  o’  hounds  on 
board.”  This  news  so  excited  one  of 
Ms  hearers— an  arrant  fowler,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet— that  he  shouted  out,  “What  the 
devil  wus  you  a  doin’  on.  Piper,  hedn’t 
ye  got  yer  gun?” 

“Would  ye  ha’  chucked  yerself  over¬ 
board,  and  put  sum  salt  on  their  tails, 
or  would  ye  ha’  got  on  the  bowsprit  an’ 
looked  at  ’em?”  was  Piper’s  repl.v. 
“You  may  depend  on  it  all  critters  hev 
got  their  ways  o’  cummin’  an’  goin’; 
flsh  hev,  I  knows.  Them  ’ere  geese 
when  I  fust  sighted  ’em,  looked  as 
thick  as  a  herrln’-shoal;  but  when  I 
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lufifed  to  ’em  fur  the  chance  o’  a  shot 
they  spread-eagled  out,  an’  wus  up  an’ 
off.” 

“Right  ye  are,  Piper,  give  us  yer  fin, 
old  boy.’’ 

It  was  this  green  old  salt  who  had  a 
taste  for  singing  patriotic  songs  with 
a  moral  to  them,  and  who  forcibly 
demonstrated  to  young  “Corky,”  .a 
nickname  derived  from  the  boy’s  fath¬ 
er,  old  Corky,  our  baker,  the  evils  at¬ 
tending  what  he  considered  a  mixed 
education.  “Corky”  senior  was  the 
politician  of  the  hamlet,  and  when  he 
had  the  opportunity  he  aired  his  very 
limited  studies  rather  freely,  to  the 
disgust  of  Piper,  who  swore  roundly 
and  heartily  that  “All  them  as  fished 
in  the  dirty  waters  o’  politics,  was  in 
a  fair  way  o’  goin’  to  the  Devil  head 
furst.”  In  fact,  the  baker  in  company 
was  by  common  consent  voted  a  nui¬ 
sance.  He  was  often  told  “to  dry  up, 
fur  they’d  had  enuf  o’  his  stlnkin’  rot.” 
It  was  only  natural,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  young  Corky  should 
follow  In  his  father’s  footsteps.  A 
loosely-made  being,  between  nineteen 
and  twenty,  he  was  all  legs  and  wings, 
like  a  Jack-hem,  they  said.  Very  un¬ 
fortunately  for  him,  he  chanced  to  be 
in  some  mixed  company  when  “Piper 
Owlet,”  for  the  second  time,  was  giv¬ 
ing  his  experience  of  luffing  up  to  that 
big  gaggle  of  geese.  Corky  thought  his 
time  had  come  for  saying  something 
smart,  so  that  he  could  go  home  and 
tell  his  father  he  had  taken  the  wind 
out  of  Piper’s  sails;  so  he  chipped  In 
with— “They’d  ha’  stayed  fur  ye,  Piper, 
if  so  be  as  ye’d  have  sung  the  Isle  o’ 
St  Helena  to  ’em.”  So  far  as  outward 
appearance  went,  saving  for  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  his  bushy  eyebrows  and  bis  lips 
tightly  closing,  the  old  fellow  might 
not  have  heard  the  remark;  but  pres¬ 
ently  he  left  the  room,  Gorky  remark¬ 
ing  that  “Piper”  had  got  a  crab  in  his 
shoe  at  last.  But  when  the  youth  had 
barely  got  clear  of  the  door  to  go  home, 


he  felt  a  grip  on  his  coat-collar  holding 
him  like  a  vice.  It  was  the  homy  fist 
of  Piper. 

“Corky,”  he  said,  “I  hev’  noticed  as 
a  mixed  education  consarnln’  the  battle 
o’  Waterloo  an’  the  winder  tax,  pre- 
wents  young  fellows  frum  believin’  the 
truth  when  they  hears  it.  It’s  a  fault 
as  you’ll  grow  out  on,  if  ye  lives  long 
enough,  an’  I’ll  help  ye  tu  grow  out  o’ 
a  little  on  it  now.”  A  dog-fish  about 
twU  feet  in  length  was  then  applied  to 
Corky  in  all  directions,  only  stopped 
when  the  creature’s  body  gave  out, 
leaving  the  head  in  Piper’s  hand.  “Tell 
your  father  when  you  gits  home  as  I 
considers  politics  an’  mixed  eddica- 
tions  most  minous,  an’  if  he  wants  dog¬ 
fish  I’ve  got  one,  as  long  agin  as  what 
you’ve  now  had.” 

Tidal-rivers,  which  fiow  through  rich 
grazing  flats  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles, 
discharge'  from  their  mouths  into  the 
tide  day  and  night;  and  there,  all  the 
year  round,  is  a  vast  amount  of  food 
for  fish  and  fowl,  in  the  waters  more 
particularly.  Then  there  is  the  refuse 
from  the  shipping— trading  and  station¬ 
ary— especially  where  numbers  of  old 
England’s  wooden  walls  are  laid  up  as 
dismantled  hulks.  Slush  of  some  kind 
is  going  overboard  all  day  long,  where 
any  number  of  vessels  are  moored. 
Each  tide  brings  Its  own  supply  from 
open  water  in  profusion,  and  the  fresh¬ 
water  supply— equally  important  in  its 
own  way— mingles  with  it.  After  this 
strange  river  Jumble  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  gets  washed  up  and 
down  a  few  times,  going  out  to  sea  and 
coming  back  again,  it  is  washed  clean, 
purified  in  fact,  having  undergone  a 
complete  change,  so  that  It  is  fitting 
food  for  the  creatures  that  feed  on  It. 

The  amount  of  life  we  have  seen,  in 
the  water  and  out  of  dt,  where  one 
large  drain  from  the  flats  discharged 
its  waters  into  the  tide,  would  be  quite 
enough  to  form  a  bulky  volume,  if  each 
creature  could  have  even  a  portion  of 
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Its  history  written.  Take  the  fish,  for 
Instance.  You  can  see  what  they  are 
doing  in  clear  water,  but  not  what  they 
are  about  when  foraging  out  of  sight, 
in  and  under  the  weed-fronds.  In  the 
twilight,  where  those  rivers  meet  the 
tide,  ordinary  herds,  gaggles,  teams, 
wisps  and  springs  of  fowl,  web-  or  hen¬ 
footed,  were  not  noticed  any  more  than 
a  flock  of  rooks  going  out  and  coming 
home  again  to  roost.  Those  that 
worked  the  dangerous  and  intricate 
channels,  catching  fish  and  shrimps, 
loaded  their  boats  with  them  and  sailed 
away  to  a  poor  market.  They  saw 
birds  on  those  “quakes”  that  never  fell 
to  gun  or  got  tangled  in  net-mesh,  and 
when  I  sailed  with  them  I  saw  the 
same.  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever 
knew,  as  a  practical  observer  of  fowl, 
was  a  fisherman.  He  was  good  to  me, 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  in  trying  to 
satisfy  my  craving  about  birds.  In  all 
the  years  we  were  acquainted,  some 
fifteen,  it  may  have  been,  I  never  heard 
him  laugh.  He  would  smile  sometimes 
when  I  could  hardly  get  my  questions 
out  quick  enough,  and  say,  “My  son: 
one  at  a  time.” 

Riding  at  the  nets  one  dark  night,  a 
large  barque  struck  his  fishing  smack 
midships,  nearly  cutting  her  asunder. 
He  and  his  youngest  son  scrambled  up 
by  the  barque’s  chains,  and  reached 
her  deck;  when  they  rushed  to  hall  the 
eldest  boy,  their  smack  had  gone  down, 
taking  him  with  her.  The  whole  was 
over  in  one  minute:  a  dark  mass 
loomed  out  above,  there  was  a  grinding 
crash,  a  rush  of  feet  and  some  bitter 
imprecations,  a  suck  and  swirl  in  the 
waters  below,  and  all  was  over. 

A  fisher  friend  who  used  to  tell  and 
show  me  much  from  the  deck  of  his 
smack,  was  a  very  plain  speaker,  nev¬ 
er  mincing  matters.  He  was  once 
asked,  by  a  certain  individual  very 
far  above  him  in  social  position,  so  far 
as  money  went,  to  look  at  a  pair  of  red¬ 
breasted  mergansers  and  a  fine  red- 


throated  diver  which  he  had  sent  to 
London  to  be  set  up  and  cased,  the  lo¬ 
cal  taxidermists  being  considered  of 
no  account,  simply  because  they  sec 
their  birds  up  naturally,  and,  worst  of 
all,  they  lived  in  our  own  homely  ham¬ 
let.  “What  do  you  think  of  them, 
Macklin?”  asked  the  gentleman. 

“They’ve  stuffed  three  damned  lies 
fur  ye.” 

“Dear  me,  Macklin,  you  surprise  me; 
but  I  will  show  you  that  you  are 
wrong.  Now  look  at  that  book,  it  cost 
a  lot  of  money,  and  you  see  they  are 
stuffed  in  the  same  position  in  which 
they  are  represented  here.” 

“I  see  they  be,  but  the  book’s  a  liar 
too.  You’ve  got  four  damned  lies  in 
yer  house  instead  o’  three.” 

After  seing  the  merganser  and  the 
diver  shoot  from  the  water  like  a  seal, 
when  landing  on  a  sand-bar,  London 
stufllng  did  not  suit  old  Macklin. 

So  far  as  my  own  shooting  went,  it 
was  confined  chiefly  to  the  waders: 
“little  muck”  they  were  disdainfully 
called  by  the  longshore  men.  Large 
fowl,  for  purposes  of  observation, 
could  be  seen  or  procured  from  the 
shooters,  if  required,  at  any  time  in  the 
season.  A  considerable  amount  of 
powder  and  ^ot  was  thrown  away, 
the  men  considered,  in  procuring  ex¬ 
quisite  specimens  of  the  so-called  “hen¬ 
footed  muck.”  They  came  to  that 
mud-and-water  sanctuary  in  hosts,  the 
old  birds  in  full  breeding  plumage  from 
their  northern  homes.  As  to  the  young 
broods  that  had  flighted  with  them, 
hundreds  were  running  about,  with  the 
down  tufts  sticking  out  from  their  first 
feathers.  One  afternoon,  just  before 
flight-time,  in  the  twilight,  a  vast  host 
of  red-headed  pochards— or,  as  they 
are  locally  called,  dunblrds— rose  from 
the  open  water  on  the  opposite  shore. 
At  first  they  looked  like  a  dark  rain- 
cloud  moving  about,  but  when  they 
got  well  up— being  divers  they  are 
heavy  on  the  wing  when  they  start— 
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that  mighty  host  of  birds  went  over¬ 
head  in  thousands.  Picture  a  railway 
train  rushing  through  the  air  at  a  rate 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  then  some 
slight  idea  can  be  formed  of  what  that 
lot  of  pochards  looked  like;  and  th:it 
was  not  fifteen  miles  from  London 
town.  Fifty  miles,  in  one  district,  of 
marsh  sluh-ooze  and  beach  might  he 
considered  very  limited  in  area  for  ex¬ 
ploration,  but  in  that  distance,  taking 
the  seasons  through,  we  have  found  all 
the  swimmers  and  waders  that  visit 
us,  from  the  great  whooper,  or  whist¬ 
ling-swan,  down  to  the  little  stint. 
Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man;  al¬ 
though  a  railway  and  villages  are  now 
to  be  seen  where,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Tvelrd  cry  of  the  bittern  could  be 
heard,  yet  the  run  of  land  and  water 
is  the  same  as  It  was  half-a-century 
ago. 

I  wonder  if  eighty  people  out  of  one 
hundred,  when  walking  on  the  top  of 
the  great  sea-walls,  give  a  single 
thought  as  to  the  purpose  that  they  an¬ 
swer;  or  what  the  consequences  would 
be  if  a  gap  were  made  In  one,  through 
some  dire  mishap.  Once,  in  my  own 
time,  a  bank  broke:  that  is,  a  wide 
crack  went  through  it  from  base  to 
summit.  Then  the  marshmen  slipped 
about  like  eels  in  order  to  repair  the 
damage.  They  only  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  this  just  as  the  tide  was  rising  and 
twilight  deepened  into  night  Fowl 
shift  in  the  twilight  in  the  most  vexa¬ 
tious  manner,  from  a  fowler’s  point  of 
view,  and  the  reasons  they  may  have 
for  acting  in  these  common  maiiue 
evolutions,  when  fidgety,  is  only  known 
to  the  fowl.  Hundreds  of  waders,  and 
at  times  thousands,  may  be  busily  feed¬ 
ing  almost  within  range  of  a  long  duck- 
gun.  From  the  call-notes  proceeding 
from  some  you  are  able  to  tell  what 
they  are;  with  regard  to  others,  it  can 
only  be  a  guess  as  to  their  species. 
Some  of  the  smaller  waders,  ranging 
from  knots  to  sanderlings,  are  so  much 


alike  in  coloring,  when  in  winter  plum¬ 
age,  that  when  massed,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  are  under  certain  conditions, 
you  are  not  able  to  identify  them:  for 
they  run  and  dart,  now  here,  now 
there,  and  fiirt  their  wings  with  sutii 
rapidity  that  at  times  they  appear  to 
be  a  moving  feathered  host  of  gray 
and  w^hite.  Glasses  are  useless  under 
such  circumstances;  put  them  in  your 
pocket  and  have  your  gun  ready  to 
swing  to  your  shoulder.  If  the  chance 
should  come,  which  will  be  doubtful. 
There  they  are,  a  long  line  of  them, 
fringing  the  ripple  of  the  tide.  Now 
and  again,  w'hen  longer  laps  of  water 
fiow  over  the  sand,  you  will  see  bunch¬ 
es  of  fowl  follow  the  fiow.  Patience 
gets  exhausted,  waiting  so  long.  You 
think  that  if  you  snake  down  with  bent 
back  and  long  strides,  with  your  gun 
at  very  low  trail,  you  may  possibly  get 
a  chance.  But  sentinels  have  been 
watching  you  all  the  time;  and  now 
the  sentinel  of  each  species  sounds 
his  alarm  note;  you  can  stand  up  and 
ease  your  aching  back,  and  also  look 
for  a  few  moments  on  a  strange  sight. 
That  host  of  birds  fiicks  and  fiutters  up 
in  small  detachments  over  the  water, 
just  out  of  reach  of  gun-shot,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  line  of  ripple  breaking  gently 
on  the  sands,  to  form  again  in  the 
same  deceptive  companies  elsewhere. 
Others  have  had  the  same  humiliating 
experiences;  it  is  nothing  new  to  shore- 
fowlers.  A  shore-fowler  is  at  times  on 
the  water  quite  as  much  as  he  is  on 
the  shore;  only  he  keeps  within  limits 
of  goose-grass  feed,  where  a  punt  or 
light  skiff  can  be  worked  with  compar¬ 
ative  safety.  Fowling  on  the  tide  is 
not  only  different,  but  it  is  at  times  a 
costly  proceeding.  Chance  shots  are 
best,  for  if  you  did  not  expect  much 
you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  re¬ 
turn  home  empty-handed.  So  far  as 
my  own  experience  of  the  matter  goes, 
the  best  birds— that  is,  the  rarest  ones— 
and  the  greatest  number  of  fowl,  have 
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been  picked  up  by  chance  shots,  where 
they  were  least  expected.  Profession¬ 
al  fowling,  by  those  that  follow  it  in 
the  season  for  a  liring,  is  a  distinct 
branch,  so  to  speak,  from  that  followed 
by  those  who  would  let  chance  after 
chance  go  by  for  others  to  take,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  some  rare  web-  or 
hen-iooted  fowl  that  they  knew  was, 
or  had  been,  feeding  with  those  they 
had  not  fired  at.  After  reaching  the 
age  which  is  as  the  twilight  of  a  man’s 
life,  even  after  studying  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  fowl  since  boyhood, 
one  knows  but  little.  They  are  mys¬ 
terious  creatures,  coming  and  going  in 
weird  fashion,  uttering  strange  cries 
as  they  pass  along. 

It  is  summer  twilight  in  the  heart  of 
Greenwood,  Sussex,  a  soft  light  that 
will  not  shift  or  waver  before  the  dawn 
comes.  For  when  the  weather  is 
bright,  hot,  calm,  and  settled,  there  is 
no  night— no  darkness,  at  least— not 
even  just  before  the  dawn.  Evening 
after  evening  the  sun  has  gone  down, 
leaving  for  hours  afterwards  a  rosy 
glow  out  in  the  west:  aglow  that  tones 
all  the  landscape  far  and  near.  Chre- 
sree-sree-sre-cha-cha-cha!  comes  from  a 
willow-holt  which  is  divided  from  the 
broad  grazing-stripe  that  borders  the 
road  on  either  side  by  a  low  turf  bank. 
Then  other  feathered  creatures  join  in 
causing  a  perfect  babble.  Prolonged 
croaks  reach  the  ear.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  when  the  nightingales 
are  croaking  as  they  are  now.  Walk¬ 
ing  on  the  turf  quietly  at  night,  and 
in  the  shadow,  if  possible,  one  does  not 
miss  much  that  is  moving  about. 
Watching  the  life  of  a  creature,  and 
knocking  the  life  out  of  it  with  a 
charge  of  shot,  are  very  different  mat¬ 
ters;  and  some  folks  will  see  more  In 
a  fortnight’s  communing  with  Nature, 
even  sitting  In  very  quiet  road-side 
publics,  than  others  observe  in  fifty 
years. 

The  chattering  continues,  and  the 


top  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  willows 
rustle;  birds  are  moving  about  in  all 
directions,  not  quite  frightened  enough 
to  fly,  but  too  much  alarmed  to  keep 
their  perches  or  to  sit  in  their  nests  in 
the  tangle  below.  It  seems  worth 
waiting  for:  something  will  surely 
show  presently  if  it  only  comes  our 
way.  Ah!  two  sharp  squeals  ring  out 
and  a  faint  squeak  follows,  which  we 
know  is  the  death-song  of  a  rabbit. 
But  he  is  not  in  a  trap,  or  in  trouble 
through  a  member  of  the  weasel  fam¬ 
ily.  Our  eyes  are  on  the  road,  in  a 
line,  as  near  as  we  can  judge,  with 
that  part  of  the  holt  from  which  those 
squeaJs  come.  Some  creature  is  mov¬ 
ing  past,  on  one  side  of  us,  and  it  has 
not  yet  detected  our  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity.  Then  we  see  something  like  a 
small  collie  dog  pass  over  the  road, 
with  a  rabbit  in  its  mouth,  held  fair 
and  square  by  the  middle  of  the  back. 
It  is  a  fox  that  has  visited  the  willows 
to  get  a  clean  rabbit  from  the  cool  tus¬ 
sock  humps  where  they  lie  up.  Wild 
creatures  are  at  times  in  the  season 
horribly  tormented  by  vermin,  which, 
if  they  have  the  chance,  will  attack 
human  beings  in  the  same  way  that 
they  do  wild  animals.  The  poor  rab¬ 
bit,  on  some  soils,  suffers  torture  for 
a  time:  instinct  or  his  reasoning  pow¬ 
ers  lead  him  to  lie  out  in  the  cool,  moist 
holt,  on  the  tussocks,  where  his  tiny 
tormenters  are  never  found,  for  they 
could  not  exist  there.  Hedgehogs, 
stoats,  weasels,  moles,  and  field-mice 
all  suffer;  as  to  the  poor  snake,  our 
common  grass-snake,  ihis  life  at  times 
Is  a  burden  to  him  from  the  ‘same 
cause.  The  fox  himself  does  not  go 
scot  free  by  any  means.  Some  of  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  him  to  get 
rid  of  his  lively  lodgers— as  they  have 
been -related  to  us  by  those  that  firm¬ 
ly  believed  in  what  they  told,  and  not 
without  most  valid  reasons— would  not, 
I  fear,  be  believed.  A  gentleman  who 
had  travelled  much,  when  out  for  a 
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stroll  with  me  one  day,  sat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  I 
bade  him  “come  off  that  quick,”  he 
obeyed,  but  with  surprise.  “What  is 
the  matter?  you  have  not  got  cobras, 
centipedes,  or  scorpions  about  here?” 
Before  I  could  reply  he  ejaculated, 
“Oh,  con-found  it,  what’s  that?”  at 
the  same  time  pulling  up  one  leg  of  his 
trousers  and  turning  down  his  sock  to 
find  a  great  black  wood-ant  fixed  just 
above  his  ankle,  holding  on  like  a  bull¬ 
dog.  We  stirred  the  nest  up  with  an 
ash-stick,  in  fact  we  gave  it  a  good 
root-up;  and  when  he  saw  the  fero¬ 
cious,  strong-biting  warriors  come  out 
and  over  that  part  of  the  tree-trunk 
where  he  had  been  sitting,  he  was 
glad  to  have  been  roused  in  time.  Such 
things  have  to  be  guarded  against,  in 
the  twilight  especially,  and  when  night 
falls.  The  legend  that  certain  crea¬ 
tures  only  move  in  the  day-time,  and 
that  other  creatures,  called  crepuscu¬ 
lar,  only  move  when  the  night  comes 
on,  is  simply  a  myth.  At  different 
times  I  have  thrown  myself  down  in 
the  heather  at  night  for  purposes  of 
observation,  but  with  some  precau¬ 
tions.  Reptiles  and  insects  are  not 
only  local,  but,  so  far  as  my  own  ob¬ 
servations  go,  extremely  fastidious  as 
to  their  habitat.  Some  places  that 
can  be  explored  at  night  I  should  not 
for  one  moment  dream  of  resting  in, 
not  even  at  noon,  without  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  Creatures  may  not 
be  as  venomous  as  the  viper,  and  yet 
they  will  cause  you  serious  inconven¬ 
ience  at  times  if  you  are  not  careful. 

Nlght-fiylng  birds  and  the  bats  vary 
to  a  degree  in  their  flight;  soonetimes 
giving  only  a  few  seconds  of  time  for 
observation.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  movements  of  the  prey  they  are 
pursuing.  Beetles  and  the  larger  moths 
are,  of  course,  not  picked  up  from  the 
ground  by  owls  or  bats,  they  are  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  wing.  In  the  early  part 
of  June,  1895,  for  several  evenings  I 


had  been  watching  a  very  extensive 
rabbit-warren  in  a  fir-wood.  Being  rig¬ 
idly  looked  after  there,  they  are  as 
carcless  of  observation  as  sheep.  A 
public  path  runs  through  the  warren, 
and  the  fields  near  it.  Brown  owls 
and  a  pair,  at  least,  of  short-eared  owls 
in  their  season  visit  it.  But  only  un¬ 
der  very  favorable  circumstances, 
when  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  has  lit  up 
the  honeycombed  warren  for  a  few 
minutes,  have  I  seen  a  bird  of  that  spe¬ 
cies  pounce  on  a  rabbit,  although  hun¬ 
dreds  of  all  sizes,  from  those  full- 
grown  to  others  not  the  size  of  rats, 
were  dotting  about  and  feeding  in  all 
directions.  The  place  is  only  ten  min¬ 
utes’  walk  from  home,  so  I  often  go 
there  to  watch,  in  the  evening,  for  a 
fortnight  or  more  together.  Other 
creatures  also  have  sanctuary  in  the 
same  plantation.  Some  of  the  brown 
owls  make  their  habitat  there.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  has  not,  I  fancy,  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  any  one  but  myself,  so  that 
the  mouse-catchers  are  in  comparative 
security.  If  one  owl  that  I  noticed  had 
a  fancy  for  drummers  he  could  easily 
have  satisfied  it;  instead  of  which  he 
dashed  and  tumbled  about  in  the  most 
erratic  manner,  very  like  a  tumbler- 
pigeon  over  a  field  of  high  grass  just 
ready  for  mowing.  Fortunately,  a  couple 
of  fern-owls— eve  jars— were  hawking 
over  the  field  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
we  were  able  to  observe  the  different 
tactics  of  the  birds  in  procuring  food. 
Several  great  bats,  too,  were  at  work 
high  up  overhead,  darting,  dashing, 
and  wheeling  in  all  directions.  It  was 
a  very  interesting  study,  that  of  the 
three  creatures,  different  in  formation 
and  species,  busily  engaged  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  same  kind  of  prey.  The  rap- 
tores,  I  believe.  Indulge  In  Insect  food 
as  a  corrective.  I  would  not  assert  this 
as  a  fact,  but  I  conclude  this  from  cer¬ 
tain  traits  shown  by  those  members  of 
the  family  I  have  possessed  at.  various 
times.  They  know  what  they  require 
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If  they  can  get  it;  and  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  when  they  are  kept  as  pets,  is 
to  get  things  for  them.  Two  owls  and 
one  small  falcon  will  keep  a  man  busy 
and  on  the  look-out  from  morning  to 
night  to  supply  them  properly  with 
food.  Yet  I  consider  that  one  is  am¬ 
ply  rewarded  by  the  affection  they  will 
show  in  return,  and  the  insight  into 
their  real  nature  that  they  can  give. 

With  thankfulness  I  can  chronicle 
the  fact  that  lately  I  had  a  long  day’s 
ramble  in  the  Weald,  over  hills  and 
down  dales,  through  swamp-lands  and 
over  breezy  commons,  without  seeing 
any  sheets  of  soiled  and  crumpled 
newspapers  blowing  about,  or  broken 
bottles  littering  the  turf.  The  loud- 
.  voiced  tripper,  with  his  hamper  and  his 
squeaking  concertina,  has  not  as  yet 
found  his  way  there,  and  some  years 
will  pass  away  before  he  does. 

Sometimes  in  Sussex  wanderings  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  roads,  but 
you  may  follow  a  branch  one.  You 
will  still  find,  along  these,  old  farms 
and  old  moated-houses  surrounded  by 
the  finest  trees  and  scenery  in  Merry 
England.  They  are  quiet  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  daytime,  but  wlien  they 
stand  out  in  the  soft  western  light  of 
eventide,  there  is  something  about 
them  that  you  feel  to  the  very  heart’s 
centre.  These  are  dwellings  as  they 
were  in  the  past,  with  all  their  sur¬ 
roundings  unaltered,  each  with  some 
history  of  its  own.  Even  the  large  cot¬ 
tages  have  their  humble  records.  Not 
a  sound  can  be  heard:  all  around  is  as 
calm  and  peaceful  as  the  cloisters  of 
a  monastery.  The  spirit  of  restlessness 
and  foolish  hurry  has  not  found  its 
way  here.  May  it  never  come  in  our 
time!  The  people  who  dwell  here  have 
a  time  for  doing  things,  each  in  its  sea¬ 
son;  and  they  never  try  to  do  two 
things  at  once.  They  say,  in  their 
quiet  fashion,  there  is  a  time  for  work 
and  a  time  for  rest,  and  that  is  why 
all  is  so  peaceful  in  the  twilight. 


One  oid  homestead  let  us  note.  A 
green,  broad  track,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  fine  old  elms,  leads  from  the 
road  to  the  stack-yard.  The  wagou- 
and  cart-sheds  are  heavily  thatched; 
their  roofs  are  supported  by  massive 
oak  posts,  so  numerous  as  to  give  you 
the  idea,  and  a  correct  one,  that  when 
the  place  was  first  built  the  finest  tim¬ 
ber  was  ready  to  hand  in  profusion. 
But  the  barn  first  claims  our  notice. 
For  size  it  is  more  like  the  nave  of 
some  old  church  than  a  barn,  resting 
on  solid  brickwork,  patched  with  lich¬ 
ens,  breast-high  round  one  end  of  the 
barn;  and  on  one  side  of  it  the  water 
from  a  large  duck-pond  comes  for  a 
foot  or  more  up  the  walls;  but  no  damp 
has  found  its  way  into  that  old  build¬ 
ing  yet.  People  knew  how  to  make 
bricks  in  past  days,  if  they  icc/e 
slow,  old-fashioned  movers,  as  one 
hears  seers  of  the  ripe  age  of  two-and- 
twenty  call  the  past  generation.  The 
farmhouse,  standing  back  from  the 
yard  and  towering  up  with  its  grand 
chimney-stacks,  fitted  in  with  all  that 
surrounded  it  without  one  Jar  or 
break;  for  those  that  built  the  place 
had  the  priceless  gift  of  seeing  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things,  and  they  worked  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  lean  over  the  gate, 
which  has  swung  to  and  fro  for  one 
generation  at  least.  The  posts  would 
bear  a  wagon-wheel  brushing  them 
without  shaking,  and  they,  as  well  as 
the  rails  and  cross-bars  of  the  gate  it¬ 
self,  are  gray  with  age.  The  perfume 
of  old-time  fiowers  reaches  us  from  the 
house-garden;  then  'comes  the  scent 
from  the  hay,  not  yet  quite  carried 
from  the  meadows,  and  the  new-made 
stacks:  not  in  a  rush  of  perfume,  but 
in  wafts;  Just  as  the  light-shifting 
evening  airs  bring  the  scent  to  you. 
Here  old  memories  are  apt  to  come 
thick  and  fast,  all  unbidden:  they 
bring  before  us,  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  soft,  quiet  twilight  the  well-known 
forms  of  some  old  friends  who  have 
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passed  away  Into  the  night  of  the 
hereafter.  This  train  of  thought  is  re¬ 
lieved  by  hearing  a  Joyous  song  from 
a  feathered  singer,  so  high  in  the  clear 
vault  above  us,  that  we  can  Just  tell 
that  It  Is  that  of  a  skylark.  There  he 
is,  a  mere  speck,  not  larger  than  a 
bumble-bee.  The  bird  has  gained  bis 
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utmost  pitch  in  order  to  sing  an  even¬ 
ing  song  of  praise  of  the  Power  that 
made  him.  The  spot  lowers  in  circles, 
lower  and  lower  yet;  then  the  singer 
poises  himself  for  his  last  triumphant 
outburst.  It  is  finished,  and  the  bird 
drops  like  a  stone,  with  half-closed 
wings,  to  his  haven  of  rest  below. 

A.  Son  of  the  Marshes. 


SOUTHEY’S  LETTERS. 


I  read  somewhere  the  other  day  a 
contemptuous  reference  to  Southey’s 
letters.  It  gave  me  a  shock,  and  yet, 
upon  refiection  I  bad  to  admit  that 
from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  it 
had  some  Justification.  In  spite  of  this, 
I  can  always  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
ten  volumes  of  correspondence.  I 
might  Justify  myself  by  the  often 
quoted  passage  in  which  Thackeray 
contrasts  Southey  as  the  true  gentle¬ 
man  with  the  spurious  article  called 
George  IV.  “Southey’s  politics,’’  said 
Thackeray,  “are  obsolete,  and  his 
poetry  dead;  but  his  private  letters  are 
worth  piles  of  epics,  and  are  sure  to 
last  among  us  as  long  as  kind  hearts 
like  to  sympathise  with  goodness  and 
purity  and  love  and  upright  life.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dowden’s  charming  account  of 
Southey  (in  the  “Men  of  Letters” 
Series)  is  a  prolonged  commentary  up¬ 
on  the  same  theme.  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  set  down  my  own  liking  for 
the  letters  to  sheer  sympathy  with 
goodness  and  purity.  I  am  aware.  In¬ 
deed  that  It  is  the  fashion  to  drop  all 
moral  prejudices  before  putting  on 
one’s  critical  robes;  but  I  have  a 
sneaking  regard  for  the  qualities  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thackeray  when  they  are 
not  smothered  under  too  heavy  a  bur¬ 
then  of  Intellectual  feebleness.  South¬ 
ey’s  virtues  are  not  obscured  by  that 
defect  His  letters  are  the  self-por¬ 


traiture  of  a  man  whose  good  qualities 
are  seconded  by  superabundant  viv¬ 
acity.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  this 
does  not  quite  sum  up  the  impression 
which  they  make.  Southey  w’as  not 
exactly  the  typical  saint— the  man 
w’hose  talents  serve  only  to  give  lustre 
to  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  eulogy 
which  I  have  quoted  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  Lamb’s  favorite  Quaaer, 
John  Woolman,  a  touching  incarnation 
of  simplicity  and  goodwill  toman.  Now, 
Southey  was  no  Quaker,  but  a  man  of 
war  from  his  youth  up— a  hard  hitter 
and  a  good  hater;  and  such  qualities, 
though  they  may  be  excellent,  are  not 
simple  applications  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Thackeray  would,  of 
course,  have  given  some  touches  of  this 
kind  if  he  had  been  drawing  a  full 
length  portrait,  and  not  simply  seeking 
for  an  antithesis  to  his  pet  aversion. 
Professor  Dowden,  I  think,  went  a 
little  too  far  in  toning  down  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  do  not  exactly  fit  the  ideal 
candidate  for  canonization.  I  am  con¬ 
tent  for  my  part  to  say  that  Southey 
reached  such  moral  excellence  as  is 
possible  for  his  position.  He  is  good 
enough  (if  I  may  speak  as  a  member 
of  the  craft)  to  serve  as  the  patron- 
saint  of  men  of  letters  by  profession, 
though  we  must  humbly  confess  that 
he  would  be  a  little  out  of  place  in  a 
more  exalted  sanctuary.  A  man  who 
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lives  by  his  pen  must  renounce  some 
pretensions  to  lofty  morality;  he  can¬ 
not  expect  to  be  on  a  pedestal  beside 
the  great  philanthropists  and  prophets 
and  statesmen.  He  confesses  himself 
to  belong  to  a  lower  class  of  humanity; 
but  he  may  be  a  good  specimen  of  his 
class,  as  a  cab-horse  may  be  a  good 
cab-horse  though  he  does  not  expect 
to  win  the  Derby.  If  he  pays  his  bills 
and  is  kind  to  bis  family,  and  does  not 
sell  his  pen  to  the  enemy,  he  deserves 
respect  in  his  life,  and  may  at  least 
claim  the  usual  complimentary  epi¬ 
taph.  Southey  is  interesting  to  me  be¬ 
cause  he  represents  the  high-water 
mark  in  that  direction  during  his  own 
generation.  He  is  the  most  complete 
type  of  the  man  fitted  by  nature  for 
this  peculiar  function,  which  one  must 
sorrowfully  admit  not  to  be  the  high¬ 
est 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  to 
the  professional  man  of  letters  might 
be  illustrated  by  that  most  pathetic  au¬ 
tobiography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  which 
has,  I  think,  been  rather  harshly 
judged,  Mrs.  Oliphant  thought  (and,  as 
I  believe,  with  some  justice)  that,  if 
freed  from  pecuniary  pressure,  she 
could  have  rivalled  some  more  success¬ 
ful  authors,  and  possibly  have  written 
a  novel  fit  to  stand  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Adam  Bede.  She  resigned  her 
chance  of  such  fame  because  she 
wished  to  send  her  sons  to  Eton.  It 
Is,  of  course,  clear  enough  that,  if  she 
had  sent  them  to  some  humbler  school, 
she  might  have  come  nearer  to  combin¬ 
ing  the  two  alms  and  have  kept  her 
family  without  sacrificing  her  talents 
to  over-production.  But,  granting  the 
force  of  the  dilemma,  I  confess  that  I 
honor  rather  than  blame  the  choice.  I 
takeittobebetterforaparent  to  do  his 
(or  her)  parental  duty  than  to  sacrifice 
the  duty  to  “art”  or  the  demands  of 
posterity.  Perhaps  that  is  because  I 
have  a  low  opinion  of  the  Intrinsic  val¬ 
ue  of  artistic  masterpieces.  But  I  re¬ 


fer  to  Mrs.  Oliphant  merely  to  empha¬ 
size  Southey’s  peculiarity.  To  him 
there  scarcely  appeared  to  be  any  di¬ 
lemma  at  all.  He  says  in  an  early 
letter  that  he  has  sacrificed  prospects 
of  wealth  and  rank  to  “one  over¬ 
whelming  propensity;”  but  that  pro¬ 
pensity,  he  adds  “has  made  me  happy 
and  will  make  me  immortal.”  He  gave 
up  his  chances  of  a  seat  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  for  the  certainty  of  a  place  beside 
Milton  or  Spenser.  He  never  doubted 
the  possibility  of  combining  the  pro¬ 
fessional  author  with  the  inspired 
prophet.  Undoubtedly  the  feat  has 
been  performed.  Masterpieces  have 
been  written  by  Shakespeare  and  oth¬ 
ers,  who  turned  them  out  in  the  way 
of  business.  But,  in  such  cases,  though 
the  business  motive  unlocks  the  foun¬ 
tain,  the  spring  is  already  full.  The 
mind,  that  is,  is  charged  with  imagery 
and  reflection;  with  thoughts,  as 
Browning  put  it,  “self-gathered  for  an 
outbreak”  and  “chafing  in  the  censer.” 
Southey  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
preliminary  accumulation  was  scarcely 
needed.  He  did  not  need  any  ap¬ 
prenticeship  before  setting  up  as  a  ful¬ 
ly  equipped  teacher  of  mankind.  “It 
is  the  very  nose  on  the  face  of  my  in¬ 
tellect,”  he  says  quaintly,  “that  my 
mind  is  useless  without  its  tools.”  He 
can  never  think  regularly  “unless  the 
pen  be  in  his  hand.”  Then  his 
thoughts  flow  as  fast  as  the  water 
from  “the  rock  of  Horeb.”  But  with¬ 
out  the  “wand”— the  pen,  that  is,  to 
strike  the  rock— the  rock  remains  dry. 
If  thinking  and  uttering  are  identical, 
meditation  and  reflection  are  superflu¬ 
ous.  That  partly  explains  Southey’s 
amazing  habits  of  business-like  com¬ 
position.  He  divides  his  time  with  the 
absolute  punctuality  of  a  city  clerk 
between  his  various  employments: 
W'iting  “Kehama”  before  breakfast  to 
earn  “immortality,”  and  dividing  the 
rest  of  the  day  between  reviews,  his¬ 
tories,  and  the  exposition  of  sound 
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moral  and  political  philosophy.  His 
friend,  Landor,  to  whom,  by  his  own 
account,  poetical  composition  meant 
nights  broken  by  tears  and  days  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  wondered  at  Southey’s  facil¬ 
ity,  and,  we  must  suppose,  contrived 
to  avoid  the  reflection  that  the  wonder 
would  be  diminished  when  the  value  of 
the  results  was  taken  into  account. 
People  like  Dante  and  Milton  supposed 
that  a  whole  life  must  be  devoted  to  a 
great  poem;  Wordsworth  felt  at  least 
that  it  would  require  an  abundant 
allowance  of  “wise  passiveness.’’ 
Southey  had  the  pleasant  illusion 
that  the  only  relaxation  needed  was 
a  change  of  labor,  and  that  fertil¬ 
ity  of  the  mind  could  be  preserved,  not 
by  lying  fallow,  but  by  a  rotation  of 
crops  poetical,  political,  historical,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  multitudinous  vari¬ 
eties  of  hackw'ork  which  filled  up  the 
interstices.  It  is  odd,  though  character¬ 
istic,  that  so  devoted  a  student  of  liter¬ 
ature  should  never  have  asked  himself, 
or  fully  considered,  the  question.  What 
really  goes  to  the  making  of  a  master¬ 
piece? 

I  find.  Indeed,  that  critics  of  autuor- 
Ity  speak  of  Southey’s  poems  with  re¬ 
spect,  and  weigh  in  their  Judicial  bal¬ 
ances  the  relative  merits  of  “Joan  of 
Arc,”  and  “Thalaba,”  and  “Madoc,” 
and  “Roderick,”  and  the  rest,  though 
they  do  not  seem  to  agree  as  to  whicn 
is  the  best.  I  venture  no  opinion.  I 
once  had  a  friend— and  a  very  Intelli¬ 
gent  friend— who  had  “Madoc”  at  his 
fingers’  ends.  Scott  read  it  four  times 
with  “increasing  admiration.”  Fox 
read  it  aloud  at  night,  and  with  the 
surprising  result  of  keeping  his  hear¬ 
ers  awake  for  an  hour  beyond 
their  usual  time.  Perhaps  their  sleep 
was  afterwards  the  sounder.  Dean 
Stanley  was  an  ardent  admirer— and 
who  am  I  to  say  that  I  cannot  bring 
my  mind  even  to  remember  the  family 
relationships  of  Madoc  and  Goervyl 
and  Cadwallon,  or  to  take  the  smallest 


Interest  in.  the  conversations  of  Tezo- 
zomoc  and  Yuhidthiton,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  why  Erlllyab  cursed  the  hour  in 
which  she  gave  birth  to  Amalahta? 
The  most  remarkable  eulogy  upon 
Southey  that  I  know  is  by  Cardinal 
Newman.  To  show  how  literary  lan¬ 
guage  can  be  Improved  he  contrasts 
one  of  Milton’s  craggy  choruses  in 
“Samson  Agonlstes”  with  Southey’s 
opening  verse  in  “Thalaba”— “How 
beautiful  Is  night”— and  decides  that 
Southey  shows  to  advantage.  Southey’s 
verses  are,  of  course,  smoother:  wheth¬ 
er  they  show  a  greater  mastery  of 
versification  is  a  question  in  which  I 
fear  to  contradict  so  exquisite  a  judge. 
Yet  Newman  would  surely  have  agreed 
that  if  Southey’s  versification  in  gener¬ 
al  could  be  compared  to  Milton’s  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  two  periods,  the  ob¬ 
vious  moral  would  be,  not  the  improve¬ 
ment  but  the  possible  degradation  of 
poetic  dialect.  A  secret  would  seem  to 
have  been  lost,  and  mere  facility  of 
handling  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  marvellous  instinct  which  created 
Milton’s  majestic  harmonies.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  Newman  only  Intended  to  say 
what  may  be  more  easily  accepted. 
Southey,  no  doubt,  writes  like  a  thor¬ 
oughly  practised  craftsman;  he  has  all 
the  technical  skill  that  Implies  a 
trained  sensibility  without  high  gen¬ 
ius,  and  avoids  the  occasional  blunders 
if  he  cannot  approach  the  felicities  of 
Milton’s  splendid  audacity. 

Apart  from  such  technical  matters, 
Southey’s  poetry  has  attracted  many 
readers  on  the  moral  side.  Carlyle  says 
that  he  recognized  the  “piety,  the  gen¬ 
tle  deep  affection,  the  reverence  for 
God  and  man  which  reigned  in  these 
pieces”  (“Thalaba,”  “Joan  of  Arc,”  and 
so  forth),  “full  of  soft  pity,  like  the 
wallings  of  a  mother,  and  yet  with  a 
clang  of  chivalrous  valor  finely  au¬ 
dible,  too.”  So  Professor  Dowden  tells 
us  that  Southey’s  heroes  embody  his 
native  stoicism;  he  had  been  an  enthu- 
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Elastic  reader  of  Epictetus  in  early 
youth,  and  his  great  characters  are 
models  of  fortitude  and  self-devotion 
under  overpowering  dlflaculties.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  ought  to  be  felt, 
only  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  to 
struggle  with  certain  difficulties.  Boys 
(I  can  answer  for  one  case)  used  to 
read  “Thalaba”  and  “The  Curse  of 
Kehama,”  as  they  read  the  “Arabian 
Nights,”  which  does  not  embody  stoic¬ 
al  morality.  The  pleasure  came  from 
the  curious  stories  of  eccentric  myth¬ 
ology  which  Southey  had  extracted 
from  his  multifarious  reading.  The 
first  motive  of  these  poems  was  not  the 
setting  forth  of  moral  ideas,  but  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  ancient  mythologies. 
After  the  days  of  childish  simplicity  all 
this  “machinery”  is  apt  to  reveal  its 
comic  side.  Kehama,  as  it  may  no  .v  be 
necessary  to  mention,  is  a  wonderful 
Hindoo  prince,  who  has  become  an  “al¬ 
mighty  man”  by  performing  certain 
rites  of  mysterio’is  efficacy.  He  uses 
his  power  to  curse  his  enemy,  Ladur- 
lad,  and,  with  the  singular  shortsight¬ 
edness  common  in  fairy  stories,  tries 
to  prolong  his  victim’s  sufferings  by 
endowing  him  with  immortality  and  in¬ 
vulnerability.  The  result  is  that  Lad- 
urlad  is  always  turning  up  in  the  most 
imiwssible  times  and  places,  and  being 
invulnerable  can  frustrate  all  Keha- 
ma’s  tyrannical  schemes  by  such  sin¬ 
gular  feats  as  choking  a  supernatural 
sea-monster  after  a  week  of  wrestling. 
It  becomes  quite  impossible,  as  his 
eulogist  admits,  to  “drop  a  tear’”  over 
Ladurlad  and  his  amiable  daughter. 
They  may  be  very  virtuous,  but  their 
position  is  too  grotesque;  and  when  the 
terrible  Kehama  appears  at  the  eight 
gates  of  Hell  all  at  once,  and  tackles 
the  excellent  god  of  that  district,  one 
foresees  too  well  the  coming  trans¬ 
formation  scene.  The  lofty  stoicism 
only  adds  a  touch  of  the  comic  to  this 
topsy-turvy  world  of  the  totally  irra¬ 
tional.  Fairyland  is  a  very  pleasant 


region  in  its  way,  and  so  is  the  philos¬ 
ophical  world  of  ethical  ideas,  but  some¬ 
how  they  do  not  blend  very  easily. 
There  are  certain  poems  of  Southey's 
which  we  can  all  read  with  pleasure. 
The  “Old  Woman  of  Berkeley,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  others  in  which  he  appears 
as  poet-laureate  to  the  Devil— the  gen¬ 
uine  “Old  Nick,”  with  horns  and  hoofs, 
who  found  his  master  in  St.  Antidius 
and  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  Spanish 
painter,  and  enlivened  mediaeval  chron¬ 
icles  with  the  quaint  legends  which 
Southey  delighted  to  unearth.  The  bal¬ 
lads  are  better,  I  think,  than  the  “In- 
goldsby  Legends,”  because  they  are 
less  vulgar  and  less  elaborately  funny. 
Southey  lells  us  how  he  first  read  the 
legend  of  the  “old  woman  of  Berkeley” 
in  a  chronicle  chained  to  the  upper 
shelf  of  the  neglected  library  in  a  Span¬ 
ish  convent,  having  to  stand  on  a 
chair  to  reach  his  treasure,  and  how  he 
set  about  his  verses  “that  very  even¬ 
ing.”  We  have  the  genuine  man  of 
letters  looking  up  in  playful  mood,  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  nugget  of  quaint  ab¬ 
surdity  which  has  enlivened  his  labors, 
and  pouring  out  his  ballad  with  spon¬ 
taneous  and  infectious  delight. 

This,  however,  suggests  to  ordinary 
criticism  that  in  the  “epics”  the  liter¬ 
ary  gentieman  does  not  get  sufficiently 
out  of  sight.  After  the  excellent  Joan 
of  Arc  has  astonished  the  priests  of  her 
day  by  versifying  a  bit  of  Rousseau, 
we  have  to  listen  to  a  series  of  extracts 
from  chronicles,  and  to  consult  author¬ 
ities  as  to  the  mediaeval  methodsof  war¬ 
fare,  which  tend  to  damp  one’s  ardor, 
and  I  humbly  confess  that  my  efforts 
to  read  later  poems  have  generally 
been  frustrated  by  the  temptation  of 
plunging  into  the  notes  in  which  the 
epic  poet  gives  his  authorities.  South¬ 
ey’s  reading  had  made  him  familiar 
with  much  that  Is  now  called  “Folk¬ 
lore,”  and  I  turn  from  an  affecting  in¬ 
cident  In  the  “Tale  of  Paraguay”  to 
follow  his  remarks  upon  the  curious 
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custom  of  the  “couvade,”  or  from  a 
tremendous  tight  of  Madoc  with  a  sa¬ 
cred  serpent,  to  read  an  account  of  “the 
wonderful  docility  of  the  snake.”  The 
reader  of  an  epic  poem  is  clearly  not 
in  the  right  mood  when  he  is  accessible 
to  such  temptations;  and  he  infers, 
rightly  perhaps,  that  the  writer  must 
have  been  equally  below  the  imagina¬ 
tive  tensions  necessary  for  success.  In 
fact,  an  “epic  poem”  was  already  an 
anachronism;  though  Southey  tells  us 
that  all  clever  young  men  in  his  day 
hoped  to  produce  epic  poems.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  want  to  produce  now 
—something,  perhaps,  which  will  seem 
as  absurd  a  century  hence.  Anyhow, 
we  are  content  to  pass  Southey’s  poems 
with  the  admission  that  they  are  not 
so  unreadable  as  Glover’s  “Leonidas,” 
of  Wilkie’s  “Eplgonlad.”  The  charac¬ 
teristic  point  is  Southey’s  complacent 
and  Indomitable  faith  in  his  own  per¬ 
formances.  There  is  something  sub¬ 
lime  in  his  self-contidence.  He  com¬ 
mends  the  judicious  critic  w'ho  had 
said  that  “Madoc”  was  the  best  Eng¬ 
lish  poem  since  “Paradise  Lost.”  “This 
is  not  exaggerated  praise,  for  unfort¬ 
unately  there  is  no  competition.” 
“.Madoc”  must,  indeed,  be  compared 
with  the  “Odyssey,”  not  with  the 
“Iliad,”  but  it  is  a  good  poem  and  must 
live.  He  objects  to  being  called  the 
“sublimest  poet  of  the  age,”  for  on  that 
point  Wordsworth  and  Landor  are  “at 
least  his  equals.”  But  this  statement 
is  not  to  be  suspected  of  “mock-mod¬ 
esty,”  as  he  sufficiently  proves  by  add¬ 
ing  that  he  “will  have  done  greater 
things  than  either,”  though  not  be¬ 
cause  he  possesses  “greater  powers.” 
In  fact,  there  are  different  classes  of 
excellence.  His  mind,  he  admits,  is 
wholly  unlike  Milton’s,  whose  propel 
analogue  is  Wordsworth.  For  himself, 
he  may  be  fairly  compared  with  Tasso, 
Virgil,  or  Homer.  Every  generation, 
he  observes  elsewhere,  will  afford  some 
half-dozen  admirers  of  “Kehama,”  “and 
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the  everlasting  column  of  Dante’s 
fame  does  not  stand  upon  a  wider 
base.”  Meanwhile,  he  points  out  that 
contemporary  popularity  can  only  be 
won  by  compliance  with  the  faults  of 
the  time— a  consoling  doctrine  which 
he  shared  with  Wordsworth  and  Lan¬ 
dor.  Unfortunately,  there  are  other 
roads  to  unpopularity  besides  simple 
excellence.  Southey,  however,  was 
able  to  preserve  the  pleasant  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  few  tixed  stars  of  his 
time,  though  differing  from  other  stars 
in  glory,  and  that  his  light  would  be 
recognized  through  the  ages  to  come. 

This  falling,  if  it  be  rightly  called  a 
failing,  is  clearly  an  essential  charac¬ 
teristic.  If  a  man  is  to  be  condemned 
because  he  has  a  calm  conviction  of  his 
owm  undeniable  merits,  no  case  can  be 
made  out  for  Southey.  His  self-con¬ 
tidence  is  written  in  the  very  character 
of  his  face.  He  fancies  that  his  friend 
Bedford  may  attribute  one  of  his  hu¬ 
mors  to  the  “cut  of  his  nose.”  Certain¬ 
ly,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  Southey’s 
portrait  without  admitting  that  a  man 
with  such  a  nose  was  predestined  to  a 
dogmatic  self-complacency.  He  was 
strikingly  handsome,  and  Byron,  we 
know,  said  that  he  would  almost  have 
written  Southey’s  “Sapphics”  to  have 
such  a  head  upon  his  shoulders;  and, 
though  it  is  easy  to  guess  w'hat  reply 
Byron  was  really  courting,  the  remark 
certainly  implies  that  his  rival  had 
strikingly  good  looks.  Hazlltt  speaks 
of  his  “falcon  glance.”  and  Carlyle  of 
his  sharp,  eager,  “militant”  expression. 
Another  describer  speaks  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  eyes,  under  black  brows  and  snow- 
white  hair,  but  adds  the  inevitable 
“beak.”  The  elder  Shandy  would  have 
taken  him  for  an  illustration  of  his 
famous  study  upon  noses.  A  man  with 
the  beak  of  a  falcon  has  to  go  through 
the  world  detiant,  conscious  that  he  is 
of  a  higher  than  the  ordinary  strain; 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  bam-door 
fowl,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  mistak- 
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ing  an  eagle  for  a  mere  overgrown 
carrion  crow.  Marmion  had  a  falcon 
for  his  crest,  with  the  motto,  “Who 
checks  at  me  to  death  Is  dight!” 
Southey’s  might  have  borne  the  same 
motto.  When  he  meets  an  opponent  he 
foresees  the  result— the  wretch  is 
crushed,  and  will  be  remembered  by 
posterity  solely  as  a  victim  to  South¬ 
ey’s  righteous  indignation.  We  call 
the  quality  vanity  when  we  dislike  it, 
and  fail  to  observe  how  essential  a 
service  it  renders  to  its  possessor. 
Would  any  great  thinker  or  great  poet 
succeed  without  it?  Does  it  not  show 
portentous  self-confidence  when  a  Ba¬ 
con  or  a  Descartes  proposes  to  recon¬ 
struct  philosophy,  or  when  a  Dante  or 
a  Milton  undertakes  to  give  utterance 
to  the  profoundest  religious  thought  of 
his  age?  We  judge  by  the  event;  and 
If  the  man’s  opinion  of  himself  turns 
out  to  be  tolerably  correct,  we  speak 
of  his  noble  consciousness  of  genius 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  powers.  If  the 
poor  man  has  made  a  mistake,  we 
make  merry  over  his  conceit.  Words¬ 
worth’s  estimate  of  his  own  merits  was 
confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  and  Southey’s  became  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ridicule.  Was  not  the  same 
moral  quality  implied  in  both  cases; 
and  why  should  Southey  be  blamed  for 
taking  his  ardent  love  of  literature  for 
a  proof  of  supreme  literary  genius? 
Ten  people  must  try  if  one  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Great,  at  any  rate,  must  be  the 
comfort  of  such  a  possession.  Vanity, 
like  sleep,  “wraps  a  man  round  like  a 
cloak;’’  it  is  the  natural  armor  which 
fits  the  man  of  letters  for  the  struggle 
of  existence.  Some  authors  may  be 
simply  “pachydermatous,”  though  that 
Is  a  quality  which  scarcely  fits  the  true 
literary  temperament.  Southey,  highly 
strung,  sensitive,  and  ardent,  was 
gifted  with  that  falcon  nose  and  that 
superlative  self-esteem  to  comfort  and 
support  him  tnrough  failure  and  oblo¬ 
quy,  and  the  protracted  struggle  to 


make  both  ends  meet.  Nothing  less 
could  have  kept  up  his  spirits  through 
his  hard-fought  career.  “My  natural 
spirits,”  he  says  in  1819,  “are  buoyant 
beyond  those  of  any  person,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  whom  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of.”  The  “vanity,”  self-esteem, 
or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  is  sim¬ 
ply  one  aspect  of  this  indomitable 
buoyancy  which  enabled  him  to  do 
some  really  admirable  work,  if  it  led 
him  into  rash  attempts  to  soar  beyond 
his  powers. 

Undoubtedy  such  a  conviction  shows 
a  weakness.  A  man  could  hardly  take 
himself  so  seriously  who  had  a  very 
strong  sense  of  humor.  But  a  sense  of 
humor  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  some 
cardinal  virtues.  The  true  humorist 
sees  that  the  world  is  a  tragl-comedy, 
a  Vanity  Fair,  in  which  enthusiasm  is 
out  of  place.  Southey,  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  would  have  been  alive  to  his 
own  smallness  in  the  general  system 
of  things;  he  would  have  perceived 
that  even  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  cannot 
make  the  great  current  flow  back¬ 
wards,  and  that  a  drudging  journalist 
had  no  right  to  drape  himself  in  the 
robes  of  a  prophet.  Hopes  of  “literary 
immortality,”  and  a  place  among  the 
dead  with  Virgil,  Homer  and  Dante,  are 
apt  to  strike  the  humorist  as  Illusions 
—mere  gaseous  exhalations  of  vanity 
to  be  dispersed  by  an  injection  of  chill¬ 
ing  mockery.  It  was  happy  for 
Southey  that  he  had  hardly  more  hu¬ 
mor  than  Milton  or  Wordsworth  or 
Shelley  or  Miss  Bronte.  In  spite  of  his 
defect,  or  his  immunity,  shall  we  say, 
from  this  morbid  propensity,  Southey 
was  certainly  no  prig.  He  could  enjoy 
nonsense  and  was  proud  of  it,  though 
his  nonsense,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
poor  enough  in  quality.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  his  correspondence  with  Gros- 
venor  Bedford  upon  his  “Doctor.”  Bed¬ 
ford  feared  that  Southey’s  jokes  might 
fall  a  little  flat  in  print.  The  success 
of  “Tristram  Shandy”  would  not,  he 
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said,  justify  a  second  assumption  of 
the  cap  and  bells.  Southey  replies  by 
a  rapturous  account  of  his  precious 
manuscript:  the  stores  of  reading 
which  it  is  to  display,  the  “satire  and 
speculation,”  its  mixture  of  truths 
which  require  the  cap  and  bells  with 
others  which  might  beseem  the  bench 
and  the  pulpit,  and  withal  a  narrative, 
continuous,  and  yet  varying  from 
grave  to  gay,  “taking  as  wild  and  na¬ 
tural  a  course  as  one  of  our  mountain 
streams.”  He  is  so  delighted  with  his 
performance  that  he  confides  his  hopes 
to  his  readers  and  tells  them  that  the 
whole  world  is  to  be  racked  by  curios¬ 
ity  as  to  the  authorship.  He  makes 
cunning  little  plots  to  throw  readers 
upon  a  false  scent;  he  imagines  the 
“stir  and  buzz  and  bustle”  at  tea- 
tables  and  booksellers’  shops,  and  in 
Holland  House.  It  cannot  be  Byron’s 
or  Moore’s,  it  will  be  said,  because  it  Is 
too  moral;  or  Wordsworth’s,  because 
an  elephant  does  not  cut  capers  on  the 
slack  wire;  or  Coleridge’s,  because  It 
is  intelligible  throughout;  or  Hazlitt’s, 
because  it  is  free  from  egotism  and 
abuse  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  No¬ 
body  is  capable  of  such  a  unique  com¬ 
bination  unless  Southey  is  suggested; 
and  he  is  “burled  under  his  own  his¬ 
torical  quartos.”  The  worthy  author 
that  is,  is  chuckling  to  himself  because 
he  is  able  to  interpose  this  marvellous 
production  between  his  stupendous 
labors.  The  “Doctor”  was  not  all  that 
Southey  fancied,  and  yet  one  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  illusions  which  cheered 
him.  Certainly,  he  did  not  make  a  riv¬ 
al  to  “Tristam  Shandy.”  He  had  not 
the  humor;  nor  could  even  Sterne  have 
accomplished  “Tristam  Shaudy”  if  he 
had  worked  under  Southey’s  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  odd,  but 
to  make  mere  oddity  the  vehicle  for 
true  humor  requires  an  artistic  elabor¬ 
ation  which  cannot  be  produced  with¬ 
out  the  leisurely  thought  which  can 
wait  for  the  felicitous  combinations. 
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Southey,  in  attempting  the  “Shandy” 
vein,  achieves  oddity  and  incoherence 
without  genuine  humor;  he  imitates,  in 
Burke’s  phrase,  the  contortions  with¬ 
out  the  inspiration  of  the  Sibyl.  But, 
in  spite  of  that,  the  “Doctor”  is  a  very 
delightful  book;  a  i^ook  “for  the  bed¬ 
side,”  which  is  always  entertaining 
without  endangering  sleep.  Like  Bur¬ 
ton’s  “Anatomy,”  it  is,  of  course,  a 
commonplace  book  in  disguise.  But, 
besides  its  collection  of  “curiosities  of 
literature,”  it  has  really  charming  in¬ 
terludes  when  Southey  is  not  tempted 
into  too  deliberate  facetiousness.  A 
great  author  would  not  like,  I  imagine, 
TO  rest  his  fame  upon  a  perfect  nursery 
story,  and  yet,  if  “literary  immortal¬ 
ity”  be  desirable,  the  immortal  story  of 
the  “Three  Bears”  is  more  likely  to 
secure  that  result  than  “Madoc”  or 
“Roderick.”  To  add  a  new  legend  fit 
to  take  place  amidst  the  old  legendary 
stories  is  surely  a  remarkable  feat. 
This  is  the  gem  of  the  “Doctor;”  but  it 
is  one  outcome  of  a  playful  and  tender 
sentiment  which,  amidst  some  obvious 
defects,  often  shows  the  real  charm  of 
Southey’s  domestic  atmosphere.  The 
frontispiece— a  view  of  Southey’s  back 
as  he  sits  in  his  library— is  characteris¬ 
tic.  You  can  see  the  man  in  spite  of 
the  concealment  almost  as  clearly  as  if 
he  showed  his  falcon  beak;  the  neat 
alert  figure,  not  lolling,  but  sitting  bolt 
upright  before  the  beautiful  rows  of 
well-bound  books  which  he  managed 
to  collect  in  spite  of  his  poverty,  and 
which  he  still  affectionately  fondled 
when  the  power  of  reading  them  had 
gone.  The  correlation  of  organism  and 
environment  (Southey  would  have 
shuddered  at  such  neologisms!)  is  per¬ 
fect  He  is  as  much  in  his  place  as  a 
Dryad  in  an  oak;  and  it  is  not  for  those 
who  have  haunted  the  same  regions  to 
complain  if  he  is  a  trifle  too  “bookish.” 
Southey,  I  must  confess,  went  a  bit  too 
far  when  he  took  his  walks  with  a 
book  in  his  hands.  I  abhor  such  a 
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practice.  It  is  as  bad  as  smoking  a 
pipe  in  church;  it  savors  of  profanity 
to  the  real  lovers  of  walks,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  Southey  really  liked  even 
'mountains  better  on  paper  than  in  real¬ 
ity.  One  must,  however,  forgive  some¬ 
thing  to  a  thoroughbred  monomaniac; 
and  if  Southey’s  talk,  as  De  Quincey  re¬ 
ports,  ran  too  much  upon  literature  and 
too  little  upon  life,  it  meant  no  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  blindness  to  actual  events,  only 
an  acquired  necessity  of  looking  at 
them  through  his  accustomed  spec¬ 
tacles.  To  read  the  “Doctor”  Is  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Southey  in  his  li¬ 
brary;  and,  if  here  and  there  to  be  a 
little  overdosed  with  an  author’s  ped¬ 
antry,  yet  to  be  made  aware  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  charm.  There  was  a  nursery 
in  his  house  as  well  as  a  library;  and 
the  “Three  Bears”  must  have  been  told 
to  the  precocious  boy  whose  early 
death  almost  broke  his  father’s  heart. 
Daniel  Dove,  his  hero,  is  not  an  Uncle 
Toby,  but  he  sufficiently  reflects  the 
generous  and  chivalrous  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  creator. 

The  “Doctor”  indeed,  shows  the 
limitationsof  Southey’s  intellect,  which 
have  led  critics  to  condemn  him 
as  a  mere  fossil  in  politics  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  denounce  him  as  a  renegade 
and  a  timeserver.  Few  men  were  more 
bitterly  abused  than  the  “ultra-servile, 
sack-guzzling  laureate”  (to  quote  one 
flower  of  speech).  Southey,  of  course, 
took  this  as  a  compliment.  “There  is 
no  man,”  he  says  in  1816,  “whom  the 
Whigs  and  Anarchists  hate  more  in- 
veterately,  because  there  is  none  whom 
they  fear  so  much.”  That  is  the  secret. 
They  tremble  at  his  logic  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  writhe  under  his  satire. 
When  Mr.  William  Smith— a  very  ex¬ 
cellent  Unitarian  and  a  conspicuous 
supporter  of  Wilberforce  and  Clark¬ 
son-called  Southey  a  renegade,  South¬ 
ey  retorted  “by  branding  him  on  the 
forehead  with  the  name  of  slanderer.” 
“Salve  the  mark  as  you  will,  sir,  it  is 


ineffaceable!  You  must  bear  it  with 
you  to  your  grave,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  will  outlast  your  epitaph.”  The 
pamphlet  in  which  this  occurs  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Southey  and  his  friends  as 
a  triumphant  and  dignifled  vindication 
of  his  fame;  and  ends  by  a  “scathing” 
passage  in  which  Southey  sees  by  an¬ 
ticipation  his  own  life  in  a  biographical 
dictionary,  and  “a  certain  Mr.  William 
Smith”  just  dragged  in  at  the  tail  of 
the  articles  as  the  retailer  of  a  pre¬ 
posterous  calumny.  Both  of  them 
have,  in  fact,  obtained  admission  to 
such  a  work;  but  the  allusion  to  their 
conflict  does  not  quite  conflrm  South¬ 
ey’s  prophetic  view.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  thing  is  the  way  in  which  Soutiiey 
unconsciously  evades  the  point.  The 
occasion  of  the  controversy  was  the  re¬ 
publication  by  an  enemy  of  “Wat  Ty¬ 
ler,”  a  performance  of  the  early  days 
in  which  he  had  sympathized  with  the 
French  Revolution.  Southey  main¬ 
tains— what  no  one  will  now  dispute— 
that  a  man  of  over  forty  may  liave 
honestly  changed  opinions  held  at  twen¬ 
ty.  What  he  fails  to  see  is  that  a  con¬ 
vert  should  be  charitably  disposed  to 
the  unconverted.  A  Protestant  may 
become  a  Catholic  without  reproach, 
but  he  is  hardly  the  proper  person  to 
propose  that  all  Protestants  should  l)e 
sent  to  the  stake.  That  gave  the  real 
edge  to  Smith’s  indignation.  Radic.nls 
were  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Wat  Ty¬ 
ler;  they  were  met  by  the  suspension 
of  the  “HaJbeas  Corpus,”  the  “Si.x 
Acts.”  and  all  the  old  machinery  of 
suppression.  The  loudest  advocate  for 
applying  the  scourge  was  precisely  the 
author  of  “Wat  Tyler.”  His  letters  are 
full  of  the  wrath  roused  by  Cobbett 
and  “orator  Hunt”  and  the  Radical 
Press.  “I  would  have  the  Anarchists 
under  weigh  for  Botany  Bay  or  in  pris¬ 
on  within  a  month  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,”  he  says;  and  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  he  did  his  utmost  to 
stimulate  the  fears  of  the  Tory  rulers. 
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He  urged  the  amiable  Wilberforce  to 
take  the  side  of  severity.  In  his  own 
opinion  he  is  quite  consistent,  because 
the  persons  who  now  advocate  his  old 
principles  are  diabolical  miscreants, 
seeking  to  ruin  society  and  initiating 
the  most  dangerous  conspiracies.  When 
he  was  a  revolutionist,  revolutionists 
were  all  good  men.  Things  have  al¬ 
tered  now.  That,  indeed,  was  not  so 
obvious  to  Mr.  William  Smith.  He 
and  his  friends  failed  to  see  that  they 
were  scoundrels  who  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  even  to  open  their  mouths.  On 
such  matters,  however,  Southey  knew 
himself  to  be  infallible.  He  was  just 
as  certain  that  he  could  blast  the  fame 
of  Byron  as  that  he  could  Indelibly 
brand  the  forehead  of  Mr.  William 
Smith.  Byron  and  his  crew’  were  the 
“Satanic  School”— as  he  took  occasion 
to  point  out  incidentally,  by  w’ay  of 
preface  to  his  “Vision  of  Judgment.” 
Few  people,  probably,  read  Southey’s 
“Vision,”  unless  in  illustration  of 
Byron’s  most  cutting  satire;  but  it 
is  worth  a  glance  in  illustration  of 
Southey’s  own  character.  Byron,  in 
certain  collateral  attacks  on  Southey, 
no  doubt  showed  his  meaner  side;  but 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  “Vis¬ 
ion”  he  has  an  amazing  superiority  not 
only  in  wit — ^whlch  goes  without  say¬ 
ing— but  in  reverence.  Southey  gives 
one  of  the  quaintest  of  all  Illustrations 
of  the  occasional  transition  of  intense 
respectability  into  something  very  like 
blasphemy.  A  devout  Christian  mlshi 
l)e  expected  to  reflect  that  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment  the  political  squabbles  of 
the  day  w’ould  lose  some  of  their  im¬ 
portance.  Southey  might  even  have 
taken  a  hint  from  Swift’s  famous  vis¬ 
ion.  “Jove’s”  startling  declaration, 
“I  damn  such  fools!”  Is  not,  I  suppose, 
exactly  orthodox,  and  It  is  certainly 
misanthropical.  But  at  least  It  implies 
that  the  Deity  should  not  be  made  a 
Tory  partisan,  and  that  Byron’s  view 
that  on  that  day  George  III.  would  ap¬ 


pear  as  a  stupid,  obstinate,  well-mean¬ 
ing  human  being  is  less  shocking  than 
Southey’s  calm  assumption  that  the 
old  king  is  still  to  wear  his  crowu  in 
heaven,  and  Wilkes  and  “Junius”  be 
sent  straight  to  hell.  A  loyal  dedica¬ 
tion  to  George  IV.,  as  the  providential¬ 
ly  appointed  Inheritor  of  the  merits  of 
his  race,  adds  a  specially  grotesque 
touch  when  we  remember  that  just  at 
this  moment  that  monarch’s  domestic 
life  was  becoming  public  property. 
Such  blunders  are  common  enough. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing  to  be  alw’ays  on 
the  side  of  virtue;  but  it  may  some¬ 
times  lead  to  the  error  that  you  have 
a  kind  of  patent  for  uttering  moral 
sentiment. 

Southey  had  not  the  philosopher’s 
elevation  nor  the  poet’s  insight  to  see 
things  in  their  true  proportions.  To 
judge  him  by  such  standards  is  simply 
inappropriate.  When  Hazlitt  reproached 
him  as  a  turncoat,  he  had  a  very  fair 
retort.  Hazlitt  and  he  had  both  taken 
the  French  Revolution  to  be  the  dawn 
of  liberty.  Hazlitt  was  now  worship¬ 
ping  Napoleon,  the  military  despot  and 
the  oppressor  of  Spain  and  Germany, 
and  still  bragging  of  his  “consistency.’’ 
As  Southey  put  it,  “You  are  still  look¬ 
ing  for  the  sun  in  the  east  when  he  has 
got  round  to  the  west.  It  Is  I  who  am 
still  faithful  to  my  aspirations,  but 
have  been  wise  enough  to  learn  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  I  was  mistaken  in  my 
facts.”  To  ask  which  was  right  would 
be  not  only  superfluous  but  irrelevant. 
Southey’s  revolutionary  sentiment  be¬ 
longed  to  his  schoolboy  days.  He  was 
still  at  Westminster  when  the  Bastille 
was  taken,  and  at  Oxford  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  He  had  found 
out  that  “pantlsocrasy”  was  an  illusion 
by  the  time  he  was  of  age,  and  was  al¬ 
ready  reconciled  enough  to  be  looking 
forward  to  an  ordinary  professional 
career.  Nobody  could  blame  a  man 
seriously  for  altering  the  doctrines 
which  had  attracted  him  at  college. 
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But  Southey  did  not  really  change  his 
opinions;  he  only  changed  what  he  bad 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  his  opin¬ 
ions.  The  change  of  his  early  teacher, 
Coleridge,  involved  an  intellectual 
elaboration:  the  abandonment  of  the 
philosophy  which  had  satisfied  his  ear¬ 
ly  youth,  and  the  steeping  of  bis  mind 
In  the  mystical  doctrines  discovered  in 
Germany.  Wordsworth,  when  he  re¬ 
jected  the  revolutionary  teachers,  went 
through  a  prolonged  spiritual  crisis, 
and  had  to  struggle  long  and  grievous¬ 
ly  before  he  could  get  his  feet  upon  a 
satisfactory  rock.  When  Southey 
changed,  it  did  not  even  occur  to  him 
that  he  was  changing  at  all.  He  did 
not  alter  his  philosophical  creed,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  no  philosophical  creed  to 
alter.  He  got  on  very  well,  as  most  of 
us  do,  without  one.  He  does  not  know 
much  about  metaphysics,  as  he  admits 
at  twenty-one,  but  he  has  quite  enough 
to  confute  Godwin.  He  takes  up  the 
first  bandy  argument  that  is  lying 
about  It  will  do  to  rap  his  antag¬ 
onist’s  knuckles,  and  he  does  not  en¬ 
quire  to  what  else  it  may  commit  him. 
His  son  tells  us  how  he  started  as  a 
Stoic,  and  then  became  a  Unitarian, 
and  finally  a  devoted  Anglican,  by  im¬ 
perceptible  degrees.  At  each  stage, 
moreover,  he  was  equally  confident 
that  he  had  possession  of  the  .whole 
truth,  and  that  his  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  creed  of  the  moment 
should  be  a  conclusive  proof  of  its  va¬ 
lidity  to  everybody  else.  He  was  con¬ 
tent  with  any  general  principle  which 
would  serve  for  a  war-cry.  He  was 
not  a  man,  as  he  says,  for  half-meas- 
nres.  He  was  too  vehement  by  nature 
not  to  like  good  round  sweeping  asser¬ 
tions,  but  be  looked  at  the  concrete  em¬ 
bodiment  of  principles,  not  at  the  ab¬ 
stract  Justification.  In  bis  generous 
and  impetuous  youth  he  worshipped 
Rousseau,  and  was  carried  off  bis  feet 
by  the  brilliant  Coleridge.  He  did  not 
ask  how  the  cosmopolitan  philanthropy 


was  to  be  combined  with  the  patriotic 
zeal  which  was  equally  ingrained  in 
the  youthful  Briton.  They  simply  lie 
side  by  side  in  his  mind.  When  the 
Revolution  led  to  the  terror  in  France, 
and  to  suppression  of  free  speech  in 
England,  be  simply  inferred  that 
Robespierre  on  one  side  and  Pitt  on 
the  other  were  very  bad  men,  and  did 
not  bother  about  more  general  causes. 
He  indulged  for  the  time  in  a  little 
misanthropy  In  the  humor  of  Swift; 
professed  to  bate  mankind  in  a  mass, 
though  he  loved  individuals;  and,  in 
short,  held  that  everybody,  except 
Southey,  had  gone  mad.  The  “misan¬ 
thropy”  was  shallow  enough,  it  did  not 
for  a  moment  diminish  his  buoyancy, 
his  interest  in  life  and  in  books,  or  bis 
delight  in  his  friends  and  family.  It 
only  meant  that,  for  the  time,  there 
was  no  party  to  which  he  could  swear 
unreserved  allegiance,  and  for  one  who 
is  by  nature  a  partisan  that  is  an  in¬ 
tolerable  position.  His  dislike  of  “that 
wretched  Pitt,”  that  “coxcombly,  inso¬ 
lent,  empty-headed,  long-winded  brag¬ 
gadocio”  (phrases  used  on  occasion  of 
Pitt’s  death,  but  representing  his  per¬ 
manent  view),  gradually  developed  in¬ 
to  hatred,  not  of  the  tyrant  but  of  the 
incompetent  War  Minister.  The  patri¬ 
otism  becomes  more  permanent  than 
the  republicanism.  When  the  Penin¬ 
sular  War  began  he  had  at  last  a  cause 
to  swear  by.  Jeffrey  had  criticised 
“Thalaba,”  and  tried  to  crush  Words¬ 
worth  (“as  well  try  to  crush  Skiddaw,” 
said  Southey),  and  now  Jeffrey  and  his 
clique  were  preaching  that  England 
must  be  beaten  by  Napoleon.  This 
cowardice  (so  they  thought  It)  roused 
Southey  as  it  roused  Scott.  The  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  afterwards  Southey’s 
mainstay,  was  started  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  new  sentiment.  Even 
Wordsworth  was  roused  to  write  a  po¬ 
litical  pamphlet.  The  war  was  no 
longer  a  crusade  against  Jacobinism, 
but  a  war  in  defence  of  oppressed  na- 
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tions.  To  Southey  the  appeal  came 
with  especial  force,  because  he  had 
lived  in  Portugal  and  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lit¬ 
erature.  He  looked  forward,  as  he  de¬ 
clared,  not  merely  to  a  resurrection  of 
the  Spanish  people,  but  to  the  creation 
of  a  federal  republic.  His  old  and  his 
new  principles  pointed  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  He  dropped  his  “misanthro¬ 
py”  now  that  he  had  at  last  a  plain 
cause  to  be  supported  by  tooth  and 
nail.  His  indomitable  buoyancy  made 
him  superlatively  confident,  and  hav¬ 
ing  backed  the  winning  side,  he  was 
ever  afterwards  convinced  that  he  was 
an  infallible  prophet.  He  could  crit¬ 
icise  Moore  or  Wellington  by  the  light 
of  nature;  and,  if  things  went  wrong 
for  a  time,  It  was  always  from  neglect 
of  the  advice  which  he  would  have  giv¬ 
en.  The  most  valuable  result  for  us 
of  Southey’s  enthusiasm  was  the  fam¬ 
ous  “Life  of  Nelson.”  Nothing  could 
be  more  characteristic.  Southey’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  nautical  matters  was  abso¬ 
lute.  He  was,  as  he  says,  a  “thorough 
landlubber,”  who  just  knew  Ihe  bin¬ 
nacle  from  the  mainmast,  and  had  to 
work  among  sea-terms  as  “a  cat  does 
in  a  china-pantry.”  He,  of  course,  had 
not  read  Captain  Mahan.  The  motives 
of  Nelson’s  strategy  are  left  in  judi¬ 
cious  obscurity,  and  we  have  to  take 
it  on  faith  that  he  was  right  on  any 
given  occasion  in  hauling  his  wind  or 
brailing  up  his  mainsail.  Apocryphal 
stories  are  accepted  without  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  criticism.  But  the  book,  in 
spite  of  an  excessive  “jingoism”  and 
very  unworthy  abuse  of  the  French,  is 
a  classic,  because  no  biographer  was 
ever  more  in  sympathy  with  his  hero, 
or  wrote  more  simply  and  directly. 
Nelson’s  three  great  commandments — 
obey  orders,  honor  the  King,  and  hate 
the  French  as  you  hate  the  devil— ap¬ 
ply  to  warfare  the  principles  which 
Southey  applied  to  literature.  Abso¬ 
lute  simple-minded  devotion  to  the 


immediate  purpose  in  hand  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  both.  Nelson  in  sight  of  a 
French  fieet  and  Southey  opposed  to 
a  Radical  orator  strike  home  with  the 
same  inexorable  and  uncompromising 
zeal.  Even  Nelson’s  vanity  and  thirst 
for  “glory”  recall  Southey’s  literary 
aspirations,  and,  if  Southey  could  be 
a  real  naval  critic,  he  could  give  to 
perfection  the  essential  charm  of  the 
historic  character. 

Southey’s  patriotic  enthusiasm  im¬ 
perceptibly  carried  him  into  the  Tory 
camp.  The  author  of  “Wat  Tyler” 
would  have  been  shocked  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  RevieTver.  Yet  the  change  should 
surely  be  Intelligible,  now  that  we  can 
adopt  the  historical  point  of  view.  'To 
abuse  Southey  as  a  renegade  was  quite 
natural  so  long  as  the  old  party  lines 
were  taken  to  mark  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong.  But  that  the¬ 
ory  seems  to  be  a  little  obsolete.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  change 
on  a  larger  scale  which  may  help  to  ac¬ 
count  for  Southey’s  supposed  tergiver¬ 
sation.  We  are  told  by  Liberals  that 
they  adhere  unfilnchingly  to  the  im¬ 
mortal  principles  of  their  creed.  Still, 
one  who  was  a  Liberal  fifty  years  ago 
must  admit  that  those  principles  have 
come  to  support  theories,  especially 
about  Government  Interference,  which 
they  were  once  used  to  demolish. 
Southey’s  conversion  was  simply  a 
crude  anticipation  of  the  same  change. 
It  is  curious  to  read  Macaulay’s  review 
of  Southey’s  “Colloquies.”  Macaulay, 
as  usual,  talks  a  great  deal  of  very 
sound  common-sense,  and  makes 
mincemeat  of  some  of  Southey’s  amaz¬ 
ing  expositions  of  political  economy. 
Macaulay  is  a  prophet  in  the  school  of 
Adam  Smith.  He  rejoices  in  a  Plsgah- 
slght  of  the  blessed  period  when  cul¬ 
tivation  will  be  carried  to  the  top  of 
Helvellyn,  and  there  will  be  no  trav¬ 
elling  but  by  steam.  The  one  secret 
for  reaching  the  land  of  promise  is 
that  rulers  should  leave  men  to  man- 
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age  their  own  affairs,  and  abandon  the 
folly  of  “paternal  government.”  South¬ 
ey  indeed  talked  a  great  deal  of  down¬ 
right  nonsense.  He  admits  his  Ignor¬ 
ance  of  political  economy,  which  he  re¬ 
gards  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  polit¬ 
ical  economy  was  not  worth  knowing. 
He  falls  into  fallacies  too  absurd  for 
argument.  The  distress  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  peace  was  simply  due  to 
the  loss  of  a  customer  (that  Is,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment)  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions 
a  year;  and  the  remedy  was  not  re¬ 
trenchment.  but  maintenance  of  the 
war  expenditure,  even  (as  he  suggests) 
by  building  enormous  “pyramids”  to 
Nelson  and  Wellington.  He  talked, 
says  Macaulay,  as  if  the  taxes  dropped 
out  of  heaven  like  the  “quails  and  man¬ 
na  sent  to  the  Israelites.”  That  such 
fallacies  could  be  seriously  propound¬ 
ed  is  some  excuse  for  the  arrogance  of 
the  contemporary  economists.  They 
represent  simply  the  illogical  way  in 
which  Southey  clutched  at  extravagant 
theories  as  the  readiest  mode  of  con¬ 
tradicting  their  opposites.  If,  howev¬ 
er,  the  “Oolloqules”  abound  in  such  ab¬ 
surdities,  a  reader  of  to-day  will  be 
still  more  struck  by  the  anticipation  of 
modem- tendencies.  Southey  can  hard¬ 
ly  mention  Malthus  without  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  That  was  because  “Mal¬ 
thus”  meant  for  him  the  doctrine  that 
vice  and  disease  were  necessary  checks 
to  population;  and  that  the  only  way 
to  suppress  poverty  was  to  leave  the 
poor  man  to  starve.  He  denounced  the 
“manufacturing  system,”  even  in  his 
early  writings,  as  the  great  source  of 
evil,  because  It  meant  the  breaking  up 
of  the  old  social  bonds,  the  growth  of 
a  vast  “proletariat,”  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  rich  become 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  the  capitalists,  like  pike  in  a 
fish-pond,  eat  up  the  smaller  fish.  He 
attacks  Pitt  (absurdly  though)  as  the 
originator  of  the  system  of  employing 
children  In  factories,  and  Lord  Shaftes¬ 


bury,  when  he  took  up  the  factory  leg- 
islation,  wrote  to  Southey,  as  a  disciple 
to  one  of  his  chief  teachers.  Macaul¬ 
ay  supposes  that  Southey  thinks  well 
of  Owen,  simply  because  Owen  was 
“more  unreasonably  and  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong  than  any  speculator  of  our 
time.”  Southey’s  sympathy  meaut 
really  (as  many  of  his  Jetters  show) 
that  he  held  that  Owen,  in  spite  of 
some  shocking  opinions  and  chimerical 
hopes,  was  at  least  attacking  the  great 
social  evil — the  spreading  cancer  of  pau¬ 
perism.  Now  that  we  have  “all  be¬ 
come  Socialists,”  we  can  at  least  ad¬ 
mit  that  Southey  saw  something  which 
was  hidden  from  Macaulay.  Southey, 
of  course,  rushed  to  extremes.  He  is 
as  vehement  and  onesided  as  Carlyle, 
whose  “French  Revolution”  he  ad¬ 
mired  and  whose  “Chartism”  would 
have  been  quite  to  his  taste.  He  held 
(as  many  observers  held  then)  that 
the  country  was  between  a  servile  war 
and  a  military  despotism.  His  remedy 
was  that  Government  should  do  its 
duty  and  suppress  discontent  by  im¬ 
proving  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He 
rivalled  the  most  bigoted  Tories  of  the 
day  in  supporting  despotic  measures; 
but  he  also  protested  most  vehemently 
against  the  neglect  of  corresponding 
duties.  He  demanded  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  as  rigorously  as  he 
supported  the  attacks  upon  the  Press. 
His  theories  had  another  side  whicii 
struck  Macaulay  aSispeclally  absurd.  He 
held  with  Burke  that  “religion  is  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  civil  society.”  Southey,  in  his  ve¬ 
hement  way,  takes  for  granted  as  a 
self-evident  “postulate”  that  religion 
means  the  Anglican  religion,  and 
comes  painfully  near  to  approving  that 
no  others  should  be  tolerated.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  Indeed,  that  the  Church  requires 
reforms.  The  “Life  of  Wesley,”  in  oth¬ 
er  ways  a  very  charming  and  charac¬ 
teristic  book,  is  really  designed  In  sup¬ 
port  of  one  of  his  favorite  schemes— 
the  enlistment  of  the  Methodists  as 
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“Cossacks”  or  irregular  troops  auxil¬ 
iary  to  th^Church.  His  desire  to  found 
Protestant  sisterhoods  to  take  up  some 
of  the  old  functions  of  monastic  insti¬ 
tutions  represents  an  earlier  phase  of 
the  movement  which  has  since  trans¬ 
formed  the  Church  of  England. 
Southey’s  belief  that  the  Golden  Age 
was  somehow  due  to  the  Reformation, 
and  that  the  Reformation  was  also  the 
cause  of  pauperism  and  half  the  social 
evils  of  the  day,  is  an  odd  instance  (<f 
the  way  in  which  he  was  governed  by 
the  prejudices  of  his  position.  He  hat¬ 
ed  Popery  as  heartily  as  he  hated  Mal- 
thus,  and  yet  a  generation  later  he 
would  probably  have  followed  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  had  some  similar  qual¬ 
ities  of  character.  The  odd  collection 
of  vehement  and  uncompromising  prej¬ 
udices  which  Southey  took  for  princi¬ 
ples  meant  a  hasty  assimilation  of  doc¬ 
trines  which,  for  good  or  evil,  were  to 
gain  strength  in  the  next  generation. 
When  we  can  look  at  him  simply  as  a 
historical  phenomenon,  we  can  see  how 
he  represents  a  rising  force  even  more 
than  a  mere  obstruction.  To  Whigs 
of  the  Macaulay  stamp  he  seemed  to 
be  simply  a  “reactionary”  partisan  and 
a  servile  follower  of  Sidmouth  or  El¬ 
don.  It  Is  easy  now  to  see  that  they 
would  have  done  better  to  take  a  hint 
from  the  enemy.  He  recognized  social 
evils,  and  proposed  quack  remedies. 
They  met  him  by  denying  that  any 
remedy  was  wanted.  That  may  suf¬ 
ficiently  explain  why  even  In  South¬ 
ey’s  rash  dogmatism  there  is  something 
less  antiquated  than  in  Macaulay’s  op¬ 
timistic  confidence  in  the  policy  of  do¬ 
ing  nothing. 

Some  of  his  old  prejudice  hangs 
about  Southey  still,  and  obscures  some 
merits  of  the  letters.  We  are  repelled 
by  some  of  his  outrageous  utterances 
instead  of  simply  taking  them  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  character.  Instead  of  being 
amused,  we  are  tempted  to  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  contradicting  or  even  arguing. 


Then  his  directness  and  simplicity  pro¬ 
duce  one  bad  result.  Southey  constant¬ 
ly  insisted  upon  the  doctrine,  consoling 
for  some  authors,  that  the  secret  of 
good  writing  is  to  be  concise,  clear, 
and  pointed,  and  not  to  think  about 
your  style  at  all.  “Style”  must  come 
unconsciously.  You  must  aim  at  the 
mark  without  thinking  about  your  at¬ 
titude.  The  method  is  excellent  when 
you  are  writing  a  plain  statement  of 
fact  or  argument,  and  is  so  far  appli¬ 
cable  in  letter-writing  that  self-con¬ 
sciousness  or  deliberate  attempt  at 
literary  elegance  is  the  worst  of  all 
faults.  Yet  really  first-rate  letters 
should  imply  a  certain  detachment:  to 
tell  a  bit  of  news  so  as  to  give  the  pic 
turesque  aspects;  to  insinuate  a  humor¬ 
ous  or  melancholy  reflection  without 
falling  into  sermonizing;  and,  in  short, 
to  put  into  a  few  lines  the  effect  of  a 
whole  evening  of  spontaneous  and 
discursive  chat.  Southey,  having  to 
squeeze  in  a  letter  between  an  epic 
and  a  quarterly  review,  is  too  eager 
and  impetuous.  He  goes  to  the  point 
at  once  like  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  cannot  give  the  effect  of  leisurely 
and  amused  reflection.  The  reader  has 
to  supply  a  good  deal  from  Independent 
knowledge,  or  to  gather  it  from  the 
general  result  of  the  correspondence. 
Then  we  gradually  become  aware  of 
those  admirable  moral  qualities  of 
which  Thackeray  speaks.  He  takes  up 
one  burthen  after  another  as  all  in  the 
day’s  work  so  simply  that  we  may  fail 
to  notice  the  energy  implied  in  his  for¬ 
ty  years  of  unremitting  labor.  It  is 
quite  natural,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  It,  that  his  brain  should  have  given 
way  at  last;  but  at  any  given  moment 
he  seems  to  be  working  as  smoothly 
and  unconsciously  as  a  well-oiled 
steam-engine.  There  are  no  creaks 
and  groans  and  whinings,  and  one  can 
forget  that  there  was  any  strain.  So 
he  makes  few  protestations;  but  the 
old  friendships  go  on  from  schoolboy 
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days  to  the  end  without  a  cloud. 
Though  irritable  and  sensitive,  he 
seems  never  to  have  had  one  of  those 
personal  quarrels  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  give  a  zest  to  many  literary 
biographies,  and  his  self-restraint  leads 
us  to  ignore  the  temptations  overcome. 
The  friendship  with  Coleridge  alone 
seems  to  have  cooled  very  decidedly; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
hard  for  the  most  methodical  of  au¬ 
thors  to  preserve  his  affection  for  the 
amiable  poet  and  philosopher,  who 
could  be  systematic  in  nothing  but  in 
neglecting  bis  duties  and  leaving  them 
to  be  discharged  by  his  brother-in-law. 
We  smile  at  Southey’s  vanity,  and  for¬ 
get  to  notice  his  freedom  from  self- 
conscious  egotism  which  provokes  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  rivals.  Nobody  could  be  more 
generous  than  Southey  in  appreciating 
eminent  contemporaries,  or  giving  a 
helping  hand  to  young,  men  of  promise. 
He  is,  it  is  true,  rather  apt  to  discover 
“Satanic”  propensities  in  his  antag¬ 
onists;  but  he  was  at  least  a  perfectly 
straightforward  and  sincere  enemy. 
Of  all  the  charges  made  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  the  most  absurd  was  that  of  ser¬ 
vility.  He  always  says  what  he  thinks, 
and  though  he  had  never  a  year’s  in¬ 
come  in  advance,  never  condescended 
to  unworthy  flattery  of  patrons  or  the 
public.  If  he  estimates  his  work  too 
highly,  he  takes  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  be  independent 
and  plain-spoken.  The  letters  after 
the  death  of  his  son,  who  was  to  in¬ 
herit  his  genius,  are  almost  the  only 
ones  in  which  Southey  allows  himself 


to  utter  the  strong  domestic  affections 
in  which  we  see,  on  reflection,  that  be 
found  his  real  happiness.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  this  grief  be  is,  perhaps,  a  lit¬ 
tle  over-anxious  to  insist  upon  his 
power  of  preserving  a  stoical  calm;  but 
for  once  he  cannot  conceal  the  emo¬ 
tions  which  he  generally  keeps  in  the 
background.  Poor  Mrs.  Southey,  one 
suspects,  had  a  rather  bad  time  of  it 
with  the  anxieties  which  he  met  so 
gallantly.  She  must  have  grudged  the 
purchase  of  that  “Acta  Sanctorum” 
over  which  he  rejoices  without  a 
thought  of  weekly  bills.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  one  tries  to  form  a  picture  of 
Southey’s  life  and  to  supply  the  side 
which  he  leaves  in  obscurity,  one  be¬ 
gins  to  hope  that  even  a  journalist  may 
save  his  soul.  That  the  letters  do  not 
give  up  that  secret  at  the  flrst  glance 
is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  they  are 
not  more  generally  valued;  but  to 
those  who  have  been  immersed  in  the 
same  element  it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  supply  the  gaps.  He  gets  rather 
hard  measure.  Some  modem  readers 
seem  to  like  in  an  author  precisely  the 
qualities  which  they  would  despise  in 
the  man.  Southey,  as  a  gentleman  to 
the  core,  was  incapable  of  the  way¬ 
ward  egotism  and  bitter  personality 
which  Hazlltt  cherished,  and  even 
turned  to  account  in  his  works.  Pos¬ 
terity  is  too  apt  to  prefer  the  man  who 
will  unveil  his  feelings,  even  when 
they  are  in  themselves  ignoble;  and 
Southey’s  “stoicism,”  honorable  as  it 
was,  has  perhaps  alienated  rather  than 
attracted  sympathy. 


The  Natienal  Barlew. 
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Many  excellent  persons  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  in  Paradise  it  may 
be  their  promotion  to  consort  with 
those  of  the  illustrious  dead  whose 
work  or  whose  examples  they  have  ad¬ 
mired  on  earth.  There  are  two  sides 
to  this  pious  aspiration,  and  it  is  a 
little  sad  to  think  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dante  mobbed  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
by  a  host  of  mediocrities.  Imagine 
Johnson  pursued  by  the  shade  of  Miss 
Pinkerton,  who  kept  a  famous  acad¬ 
emy  in  The  Mall  at  Chiswick;  conceive 
of  Heine’s  motley  and  incongruous  fol¬ 
lowing.  However,  this  is  off  the  point; 

I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  never  wish 
to  meet  Miss  Austen  in  Paradise.  She 
must  have  been  a  most  unlovable 
woman,  and  I  cannot  forgive  her  her 
ideals,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  her  dis¬ 
likes.  Her  admirable  people  are  frank¬ 
ly  detestable—*  parcel  of  prigs;  her 
prudent  Elinors,  her  sententious  Ed¬ 
munds  and  Edwards,  I  cannot  away 
with.  Some  touch  of  humanity  shows 
Itself  In  a  weakness  for  the  naval 
profession;  Captain  Wentworth  is 
quite  tolerable,  and  Admiral  Croft 
really  to  be  liked.  As  for  her  women, 
there  is  even  less  to  be  said  for  them. 
Fanny,  in  “Mansfield  Park,”  is  a  sort 
of  human  sea  anemone;  Anne  Elliot  a 
poor  creature,  who  is  none  the  better 
because  she  is  aware  of  the  fact;  Em¬ 
ma,  the  unreformed,  the  undisciplined 
Emma  is  a  nice,  cheerful,  pretty  girl, 
but  after  she  subsided  into  being  Mrs. 
Knightly  I  fear  she  fell  away  sadly  in¬ 
to  conformity  with  the  discreet  and 
dull  ideas  of  her  creator.  The  truth 
about  Miss  Austen  is  that  she  lived  In 
a  mortally  stupid,  confined,  narrow¬ 
minded  society,  and  disliked  her  sur¬ 
roundings  without  feeling  any  desire 
to  rise  out  of  them.  Her  genius,  which 
no  one  can  question,  was  devoted  to 


giving  a  representation  of  that  society 
which  it  would  be  a  shame  to  call 
photographic,  for  it  is  as  living  and  as 
merciless  as  one  of  Mr.  Sargent’s  best 
portraits.  She  has  done  for  the  early 
years  of  this  century  what  Trollope 
did  for  the  fifties  and  sixties,  but  with 
even  greater  fidelity  in  her  cramped 
sphere.  Trollope  relied  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  upon  imagination;  Miss  Austen 
only  wrote  of  what  she  absolutely 
knew,  and  to  read  her  is  the  best  way 
to  measure  precisely  the  distance 
which  we  have  travelled  since  she 
wrote. 

The  change  is  so  far-reaching  and  so 
finely  graduated  that  It  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define,  for  the  people  of  whom 
Miss  Austen  wrote  still  exist,  and  ex¬ 
ist  very  much  as  she  knew  them.  It 
is  not  in  their  class  that  the  daughters 
have  latchkeys,  or  if  they  come  from 
that  class,  they  depart  from  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  settle  away  from  home, 
in  London  or  elsewhere.  Really  there 
Is  nothing  which  marks  the  alteration 
in  manners  so  well  as  the  vocabulary. 
A  number  of  terms  then  dally  current 
are  now  superannuated.  “Gentility” 
has  disappeared,  “elegance”  is  fast 
following  It,  and  “delicate”  is  a  word 
that  we  scarcely  ever  apply  now  to 
persons  or  conduct.  People  are  not 
genteel  or  elegant  any  longer;  the  qual¬ 
ities  have  vanished  as  well  as  the 
names;  they  are  “smart”  Instead;  as 
for  “delicate,”  I  hardly  know  a  mod¬ 
ern  equivalent.  The  antitheses  to  all 
these  things  still  flourish  on  our  lips 
and  in  our  lives;  “vulgarity”  is  not  a 
word  that  Is  in  any  way  out  of  date, 
and  “indelicacy”  is  still  mentioned 
among  us,  though  chiefly  by  old-fash¬ 
ioned  people.  It  would  be  an  Interest¬ 
ing  task  for  a  student  of  the  subject 
to  point  out  exactly  how  the  vulgarity 
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of  Miss  Austen’s  day  differed  from  the 
vulgarity  of  this;  how  the  snobbish 
cult  of  position  has  been  replaced  by 
the  snobbish  cult  of  money;  how  the 
desire  for  “respectability”  (which 
meant  a  country  house  and  everything 
handsome  about  one)  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  desire  for  notoriety, 
which  means  a  large  income  and  enter¬ 
tainment  that  the  papers  write  about. 
But  my  object  is  merely  to  point  out 
the  total  disappearance  of  one  quality, 
so  well  marked  in  Miss  Austen’s  day 
that  it  gave  a  title  to  one  of  her  novels, 
yet  now,  in  so  far  as  concerns  its  out¬ 
ward  manifestations,  nearly  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  I  mean,  of  course,  what 
was  called  sensibility,  the  attribute 
which  used  to  display  itself  by  rap¬ 
turous  joy,  by  copious  tears,  by  hys¬ 
terics,  and  principally  by  fainting  fits, 
upon  the  most  inadequate  occasions. 
The  change  is  so  marked  that  one  in¬ 
clines  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  phys¬ 
ical  constitution  of  women  be  not  al¬ 
tered  within  the  last  half  century.  The 
modern  young  woman  does  not  swoon 
promiscuously.  If  she  falls  off  her 
bicycle  she  may  get  concussion  of  the 
brain  just  like  her  brother  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  field;  if  she  gets  an  unusually  se¬ 
vere  blow  on  the  nose  with  a  hockey 
stick  she  may  faint,  as  she  might  un¬ 
der  a  surgical  operation;  but  she  does 
not  faint  from  sheer  emotion.  If 
either  of  the  accidents  to  which  I 
have  referred  were  to  happen,  the  suf¬ 
ferer’s  companions  would  pick  her  up 
and  stop  the  bleeding  nose  with  due 
promptitude,  whereas  in  Miss  Austen’s 
day  they  would  have  swooned — it  was 
expected  of  them.  A  classical  in¬ 
stance  occurs  to  me  which  will  be  fam¬ 
iliar  to  all  readers  of  “Persuasion.”  It 
was  not,  however,  familiar  to  a  re¬ 
spectable  divine,  Fellow  of  his  college, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  one  sum¬ 
mer  for  a  day  or  two  at  Lyme  Regis, 
and  hence  arose  a  funny  confusion.  He 
received  at  his  hotel  a  telegram,  signed 


with  a  name  perfectly  familiar  to  him, 
for  it  was  that  of  the  principal  person¬ 
age  in  his  university,  a  scholar  of  Eur¬ 
opean  reputation  and  the  greatest  nov¬ 
el  reader  in  Europe.  But  the  message 
perplexed  him  vastly,  for  it  contained 
simply  these  words:  “What  height  did 
Louisa  Musgrove  jump?”  In  his  be¬ 
wilderment  he  paid  to  have  the  mes¬ 
sage  repeated,  but  precisely  the  same 
wording  came  back.  Finally  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  by  some  odd  conjuncture 
he  was  receiving  a  telegram  addressed 
to  a  sporting  character  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  and  that  the  inquiry 
related  to  the  performance  of  some 
famous  steeplechaser.  It  was  only 
when  he  met  the  eminent  scholar  that 
he  heard  for  the  first  time  how  Louisa 
Musgrove  had  accompanied  Admiral 
Croft’s  party  to  Lyme  Regis;  how  they 
had  gone  to  walk  upon  the  Cobb,  and 
how,  because  of  the  wind,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  down  the  steps  from  the 
upper  terrace  to  the  lower;  how  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  “were  contented  to 
pass  quietly  and  carefully  down  the 
steep  filght,  excepting  Louisa;  she 
must  be  jumped  down  them  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Wentworth,”  as  was  the  custom 
in  their  walks  when  the  party  came  to 
a  stile.  The  sensation  was  so  delight¬ 
ful  to  her  that,  being  safely  down,  she 
instantlyran  up  the  steps  to  be  jumped 
down  again.  “He  advised  her  against 
it,  thought  the  jar  too  great;  but  no, 
he  reasoned  and  talked  in  vain.  She 
smiled  and  said,  T  am  determined  I 
will.’  He  put  out  his  hands.  She  was 
too  precipitate  by  half  a  second;  she 
fell  on  the  pavement  on  the  Lower 
Cobb  and  was  taken  up  lifeless.”  It 
had  occurred  to  the  eminent  scholar, 
in  considering  this  incident,  the  most 
sensational  in  any  of  Miss  Austen’s 
novels,  that  the  modem  young  lady,  if 
she  had  jumped,  would  certainly  have 
alighted  on  her  feet,  and  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  have  been  seriously  injured; 
consequently  what  he  wanted  was  an 
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accurate  measurement  of  the  height  of 
the  Upper  Cobb  (it  is,  I  beiieve,  about 
four  and  a  half  feet).  In  his  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  writings  of  Miss  Austen 
he  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
that  the  receiver  of  his  telegram  might 
never  have  read  “Persuasion,”  and  be 
reduced  to  set  down  Louisa  Musgrove 
as  a  blood  mare.  However,  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  remains  that  the  young 
lady  of  Miss  Austen’s  period,  having 
jumped  down  four  and  a  half  feet,  nat¬ 
urally  alighted  on  her  head,  and  also 
that,  of  the  party  looking  on,  her  mar¬ 
ried  sister  screamed,  “catching  hold  of 
her  husband  and  contributing  with  his 
own  terror  to  make  him  immovable;” 
while  the  unmarried  one,  Henrietta, 
“sinking  under  the  conviction”  of 
Louisa’s  death  “lost  her  senses  too, 
and  would  have  fallen  on  the  steps 
but  for  Captain  Benwick,”  who  per¬ 
formed  the  duty  continually  incumbent 
upon  him  in  those  days,  and  supported 
her  fainting  form.  Otherwise  she  also 
would  probably  have  had  concussion. 

The  quality  which  all  these  people 
displayed  on  this  occasion  was  sensi¬ 
bility,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  race  is  well  rid  of  it.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  not  to  sympathize  with  Mr,  Charles 
Musgrove  when  we  read  on  the 
next  page  how  he  “hung  over  Louisa 
with  sobs  of  grief,  and  could  only  turn 
his  eyes  from  one  sister  to  see  the 
other  in  a  state  as  insensible,  or  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  hysterical  agitations  of  his 
wife,  calling  on  him  for  help  which  he 
could  not  give.”  Anne  Elliot,  who  was 
present  at  the  scene,  did  not  swoon; 
but  Miss  Austen,  to  do  her  justice,  did 
not  admire  sensibility,  and  she  contin¬ 
ually  sets  it  down  to  the  credit  of  her 
heroines  that  they  did  not  behave  as 
they  would  naturally  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  Thus  when  Elinor 
Dashwood  heard  from  Lucy  Steele 
that  Edward  Ferrars,  for  whom  she 
herself  had  a  kind  of  tepid  affection, 
was  engaged  to  Lucy,  it  Is  recorded 


that  “though  her  complexion  varied, 
she  stood  firm  in  incredulity  and  felt 
in  no  danger  of  an  hysterical  fit  or  a 
swoon.”  It  was  the  more  to  her  cred¬ 
it,  because  she  lived  in  a  swooning  so¬ 
ciety.  When  her  sister  Marianne  came 
to  London  in  the  train  of  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings  and  went  to  a  party  where  she 
met  the  faithless  Willoughby,  it  was 
naturai  enough  that  she  should  be 
greatly  upset  by  his  most  unmannerly 
behavior.  Miss  Austen  describes  what 
were  in  that  day  the  usual  symptoms 
of  such  a  moral  shock.  “Looking 
dreadfully  white  and  unable  to  stand, 
she  sunk  into  her  chair;  and  Elinor, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  her 
faint,  tried  to  screen  her  from  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  others  while  reviving  her 
with  lavender  w'ater.” 

The  modern  young  lady  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff,  and  in  all  probability 
would  have  gone  and  flirted  ostenta¬ 
tiously  with  some  other  man;  but  still, 
not  every  young  lady,  even  modern,  is 
so  resolute.  What  is  clear  is  that  now¬ 
adays  her  elder  sister  would  not  have 
been  so  well  furnished  with  the  appli¬ 
ances  for  averting  a  catastrophe.  In 
those  days  every  woman  seems  to  have 
carried  in  her  pocket  (and  in  a  pocket 
which,  uniike  her  modern  counterpart, 
she  was  able  to  reach— in  a  practicable 
pocket)  numerous  cordials  and  restor¬ 
atives  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her 
friends  in  the  emergencies  which  were 
constantly  recurring.  People  fainted 
for  every  conceivable  reason.  When 
the  elder  Miss  Steele  incautiously  an¬ 
nounced  Lucy’s  engagement  to  Mrs. 
John  Dashwood,  Edward’s  sister— who, 
as  it  will  be  remembered,  purposed  to 
marry  Edward  to  a  lady  with  thirty 
thousand  pounds  —  Mrs.  Dashwood 
“fell  Into  violent  hysterics  Immediate¬ 
ly,”  with  such  screams  as  reached  the 
ears  of  her  husband  where  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  his  own  dressing-room  down¬ 
stairs.  Contrary  to  what  one  might 
have  expected,  “up  he  flew  directly”— 
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though  he  must  nave  been  well  used, 
one  would  say,  to  Mrs.  Dashwood’s 
screams,  and  surely  might  have  learnt 
to  avoid  the  scene.  Being  recovered, 
no  doubt  by  the  exhibition  of  lavender 
water  or  some  similar  preparation, 
Mrs.  Dashwood  flew  upon  Miss  Lucy 
Steele,  who  had  rashly  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  scolded  her  till  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  young  woman  was  forced  to  the 
superlative  degree  of  sensibility  and 
fainted.  A  Mrs.  John  Dashwood  at  the 
present  day,  having  to  do  with  a  Miss 
Lucy  Steele,  would  simply  decline  to 
believe  in  the  fainting  flt,  and,  unless 
consideration  for  the  drawing-room 
furniture  checked  her,  would  restore 
the  sufferer  by  throwing  cold  water 
over  her  dress.  Whether  Lucy’s 
swoon  was  genuine  or  not  Miss  Austen 
does  not  avouch;  it  is  merely  reported 
by  Mrs.  Jennings,  but  it  is  reported  as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
with  the  consequence  that  “poor  Lucy 
was  in  such  condition  she  could  hardly 
walk.”  The  statement  indeed  rests 
upon  medical  authority,  for  Lucy’s 
fainting  fit  left  Mrs.  Dashwood  with 
no  resource  but  to  fall  into  hysterics  a 
second  time,  whereupon  Mr.  Dashwood 
sent  for  the  doctor,  and  it  was  from 
his  report  that  Mrs.  Jennings  derived 
her  information. 

Decidedly  we  have  changed  all  that. 
A  virago  can  scold  and  a  minx  can  en¬ 
dure  to  be  scolded  nowadays  without 
either  hysterics  or  a  fainting  fit  result¬ 
ing.  'Tears  still  flow  freely,  but  wom¬ 
en  as  a  rule  are  not  proud  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  a  young  lady,  I  believe, 
will  generally  apologize  for  “making 
such  a  fool  of  herself.”  It  is  no  longer 
considered  to  be  an  attraction  or  even 
an  amiable  weakness  to  be  so  feminine 
as  all  that;  and  no  modern  novelist, 
man  or  woman,  would  produce  for  ad¬ 
miration  a  heroine  like  Fanny  in 
“Mansfield  Park.”  Fanny  is  morally 
limp  and  physically  a  wet  rag  or 
sponge;  tears  exude  from  her  when¬ 


ever  she  is  touched.  She  weei>s  when 
she  mentions  her  brother  who  is  at 
sea;  and  she  weeps  profusely  when  he 
returns  to  her.  When  I  was  reading 
about  her  I  thought  of  a  young  lady 
whom  I  questioned  last  spring  about 
her  brother,  then  in  Cairo.  He  was 
all  right,  she  said,  but  they  were  all 
anxious  to  hear  that  his  regiment  had 
been  sent  to  the  front.  Six  months 
later  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troop 
in  the  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  and 
came  through,  as  it  happened,  without 
a  scratch.  I  am  sure  that  his  sister 
was  overjoyed,  but  I  doubt  if  she  shed 
tears  of  emotion,  and  I  am  certain  that 
she  never  thought  of  swooning  when 
she  opened  the  newspaper.  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten,  or  at  least  Miss  Austen’s  heroines, 
would  have  thought  her  heartless;  Em¬ 
ma  would  have  wept,  and  Anne  Elliot 
would  assuredly  have  fainted  at  such 
intelligence,  though  they  were  very 
reasonable  people  for  their  age— Em¬ 
ma,  indeed,  was  as  destitute  of  any 
touch  of  passion  as  the  author  of  uer 
being.  But  Fanny  remains  the  ex¬ 
treme  case,  and  it  is  plain  that  so  em¬ 
inently  sensible  a  person  as  Miss  Aus¬ 
ten  thought  it  very  nice  of  Fanny  to 
cry  so  much;  she  had  more  tenderness 
for  Fanny  than  for  any  other  of  her 
brain  children.  When  Miss  Crawford, 
the  rival  in  Edmund’s  affections,  wa.s 
going  away  from  Mansfield,  she  em¬ 
braced  Fanny  affectionately,  saying 
that  it  is  “the  last  time  of  seeing  you 
for  I  do  not  know  how  long.”  Fanny 
was  affected.  “She  had  not  foreseen 
anything  of  this  and  her  feelings  could 
seldom  withstand  the  melancholy  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  word  ‘last.’  ”  So  she 
wept  upon  Miss  Crawford’s  neck,  al¬ 
though  she  had  no  apparent  reason  to 
love  that  lady,  and  might  with  more 
excuse  have  melted  Into  tears  over  the 
last  gooseberry  of  summer  or  the  last 
stitch  in  a  piece  of  knitting. 

Of  course  one  believes  perfectly  in 
Fanny,  for  in  the  first  place  she  is 
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real,  like  all  Miss  Austen’s  people,  and 
like  all  the  people  whom  Miss  Austen 
approves  of,  she  is  sincere.  I  only 
wish  to  point  out  the  change  in  our 
point  of  view.  We  have  no  longer  any 
great  tolerance  for  the  sea  anemone 
type  of  young  woman,  who  Is  incap¬ 
able  of  making  a  movement  to  help 
herself,  but  remains  continually  with 
feelers  spread  out  anxious  to  clasp 
whatever  comes  near— Miss  Crawford 
or  another— simply  because  It  happens 
to  come  near,  and  at  the  slightest 
shock  shuts  up  into  a  pink  formless 
pulp.  Miss  Austen  thought  it  quite  an 
admirable  thing  that  a  girl  should  be¬ 
have  like  that,  and  no  doubt  Fanny 
existed.  But  if  we  want  to  know  how 
that  generation  thought  it  admirable 
to  behave — what  was  the  ideal  of  fem¬ 
inine  conduct  and  feminine  charm — we 
have  to  turn  away  from  Miss  Austen’s 
realism,  which  merely  tells  us  what 
young  ladles  in  her  day  actually  did, 
and  look  in  other  novelists  for  what 
they  were  expected  to  do.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  in  Lucy  Steele  or 
Louisa  Musgrove’s  sister  when  they 
swoon;  but  they  swooned  because  they 
belonged  to  an  age  when  swooning 
was  the  fashion,  and  when  one  of  the 
first  qualities  in  a  heroine— I  mean  In 
a  real  heroine,  a  heroine  of  melodrama 
—was  that  she  should  swoon  pictures¬ 
quely,  and  express  nearly  all  her  emo¬ 
tions  by  floods  of  tears.  If  there  was 
ever  a  nature  exemjrt  from  any  undue 
proneness  to  the  soft  weaknesses  of 
her  sex,  it  was  Miss  Ferrier’s.  Mor¬ 
ally,  mentally,  and  physically,  she 
was,  as  one  flnds  in  the  memoir  of  her, 
as  tough  as  a  woman  can  be  made. 
Yet  in  her  books  not  only  the  charac¬ 
ters  whom  she  ridicules,  but  those 
whom  she  delights  to  honor,  are  a  prey 
to  these  overwhelming  emotions,  which 
apparently  cut  off  the  supply  of  oxy¬ 
gen  from  the  lungs  and  arrest  the 
heart’s  action.  In  her  flrst  novel, 
“Marriage,”  Lady  Juliana  seems  to  us 


a  caricature,  but  Miss  Ferrier’s  con¬ 
temporaries  received  her  for  a  por¬ 
trait;  and  In  Lady  Juliana’s  flrst  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Highlands  all  the 
stages  are  marked  by  swoons.  When 
she  and  her  husband  came  within  sight 
of  Glenfem  Castle,  Lady  Juliana  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  “hideous  grim  house.” 
When  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that 
this  was  their  destination  she  would 
undoubtedly  have  fainted,  but  that  the 
ladies  of  that  date  seldom  swooned 
unless  they  could  do  so  with  tolerable 
comfort.  “Pale  and  speechless  she 
sank  back  in  the  carriage”  (this  was 
the  usual  premonitory  symptom),  “but 
the  motion  of  it,  as  it  began  to  proceed, 
roused  her  to  a  sense  of  hei*  situation, 
and  she  burst  into  tears  and  exclama¬ 
tions,”  in  short,  she  had  a  preliminary 
fit  of  hysterics.  When  she  entered  the 
house  and  was  confronted  by  the  three 
long-chinned  spinsters  and  “five  awk¬ 
ward  purple  girls,”  she  bore  up  heroi¬ 
cally  till  the  laird,  in  shaking  hands 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  “crushed  her 
delicate  fingers  In  his  hard  muscular 
gripe.”  Then  the  hysterics  began 
again;  she  sobbed,  screamed,  and 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  supported  her  “almost  life¬ 
less”  (the  classical  word)  to  their 
apartment,  while  the  long-chinned 
aunts  followed,  all  prescribing  reme¬ 
dies— for  even  in  the  Highlands  ladies 
went  about  as  well  provided  as  the 
prudent  Elinor.  Then  Lady  Juliana’s 
maid,  indignant  at  the  accommodation 
provided  for  her,  rushed  in  to  show  her 
mistress  that  no  Lady  Juliana  should 
monopolize  the  feelings  of  gentility. 
“I  am  sure,”  she  cried,  “I  thought  I 
should  ha’  swooned  when  I  was 
showed  the  hole  where  I  was  to  sleep.” 
At  this  insult  her  mistress  passed  from 
the  sobbing  to  the  screaming  stage  of 
hysterics.  “In  the  utmost  perplo  ''  • 
the  unfortunate  husband  by  turns 
cursed  the  hour  that  had  given  him 
such  a  wife”  (a  touch  of  nature);  “now 
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tried  to  soothe  her  into  composure” 
(the  endurance  of  husbands  in  those 
days  is  as  incredible  to  ours  as  the 
sensibility  of  Lady  Juliana);  “but  at 
length  alarmed  at  the  increasing  at¬ 
tack”  (it  is  fair  to  say  that  he  had  on¬ 
ly  been  married  a  few  months),  “he 
called  loudly  for  assistance.” 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Lady 
Juliana  through  all  her  emotions.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  on  the  same  evening  she 
was  reduced  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  to  hysterics  by  the  entrance  of  a 
piper,  and,  as  was  inevitable,  “flew 
shrieking  to  her  husband,”  who  still 
sympathized  and  consoled  her.  Next 
morning  when  she  appeared  at  break¬ 
fast,  “the  laird  laid  a  large  piece  of 
herring  on  her  ladyship’s  plate.” 
“What  am  I  to  do  with  this?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed;  “do  take  it  away  or  I  shall 
faint!”  The  family  very  rightly  be¬ 
lieved  her  capable  of  doing  so — she 
was  in  that  degree  superior  to  her  own 
maid,  who  only  talked  of  swooning— 
and  they  removed  the  offence.  This  is 
caricature,  no  doubt;  but  caricature  to 
succeed  must  be  only  an  exaggeration 
of  truth,  and  any  one  who  pictured  a 
modern  maid  or  maiden  as  dismayed 
by  the  sight  of  a  herring  in  the  High¬ 
lands — were  It  even  a  bloater — would 
certainly  And  people  laugh  at  the  auth¬ 
or,  not  with  him.  No  lady  nowadays 
is  ashamed  of  her  appetite  or  pretends 
to  be  a  sylph  at  breakfast.  But  the 
truth  is  that  the  flrst  fifty  pages  of 
“Marriage”  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
detailing  the  symptoms  of  successive 
weeping  bouts,  hysterical  fits  and 
faintings;  in  the  next  fifty  they  dimin¬ 
ish  somewhat  in  frequency  and  inten¬ 
sity,  but  still  at  page  98  I  find  Lady 
Juliana  In  (I  think!  her  sixth  swoon, 
with  Miss  Bella  administering  smell¬ 
ing  salts  and  lavender  water.  But  on 
this  occasion  there  was  no  husband 
handy,  so  that  the  swoon  passed  off 
speedily  and  the  ministrations  were 
rejected;  and  on  page  113  the  delicate 


female  departed  from  the  Highlands, 
leaving  behind  one  of  her  twin  daugh¬ 
ters  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Douglas,  the 
ideal  matron. 

The  child  thus  cruelly  neglect¬ 
ed  and  deserted  by  her  fashionable 
mother  grows  up,  as  any  one  would 
expect,  into  a  pattern  of  all  the  graces 
and  virtues.  She  has,  at  all  events,  all 
the  qualities  with  which  Miss  Ferrier 
and  her  literary  confidant.  Miss  Clav¬ 
ering,  thought  it  proper  to  endow  a 
heroine;  and  here  is  the  odd  point:— 
Miss  Ferrier,  who,  I  am  sure,  never 
was  overcome  in  her  life  by  anything, 
felt  it  necessary  to  bestow  upon  her 
charming  young  lady  the  tenderest 
sensibility.  When  Mary  grew  up  to 
have  long  dresses,  it  was  thought  de¬ 
sirable  that  she  should  join  her  fam¬ 
ily  in  London,  and  this  is  what  hap¬ 
pened:  “The  journey,  like  most  mod¬ 
em  journeys,  was  performed  in  com¬ 
fort;  and  late  one  evening  Mary  found 
herself  at  the  goal  of  her  wishes— at 
the  threshold  of  the  house  that  con¬ 
tained  her  mother!”  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served  that  during  the  seventeen  years 
of  Mary’s  life,  her  mother  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  story,  never  shown  the 
slightest  interest  In  her,  never  seen 
her,  or  even  written  to  her.  How 
ever  that  did  not  check  the  flow  of 
sensibility.)  “One  idea  filled  her  mind: 
but  that  Idea  called  up  a  thousand 
emotions.  T  am  now  to  meet  my 
mother,’  thought  she;  and  unconscious 
of  everything  else,  she  was  assisted 
from  the  carriage  and  conducted  into 
the  house”  (the  modem  young  lady  has 
less  imagination,  but  she  can  get  out 
of  a  carriage  unassisted).  “A  door  was 
thrown  open,  but,  shrinking  from  the 
glare  of  light  and  sound  of  voices  that 
assailed  her,  she  stood  dazzled  and 
dismayed  till  she  beheld  a  figure  ap¬ 
proaching  that  she  guessed  to  be  her 
mother.  Her  heart  beat  violently— a 
film  was  upon  her  eyes;  she  made  an 
effort  to  reach  her  mother’s  arms  and 
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sank  lifeless”  (again  that  word)  “on 
her  bosom.” 

Now  comes  the  really  interesting 
point.  “Lady  Juliana— for  such  it  was 
—doubted  not  but  that  her  daughter 
was  really  dead;  for  though  she  talked 
of  fainting  every  hour  of  the  day  her¬ 
self,  still,  what  is  emphatically  called 
a  dead  faint  was  a  spectacle  no  less 
strange  than  shocking  to  her.”  In 
short  we  are  to  understand  that 
whereas  a  person  of  sham  sensibility 
only  went  into  minor  swoons  and  hys¬ 
terics,  the  person  of  true  refinement 
was  capable  at  the  right  moment  of  a 
dead  faint.  The  convention  was  so 
thoroughly  established — or  else  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  average 
woman  was  so  weak— that  Lady  Juli¬ 
ana,  even  after  a  lifetime’s  practice  of 
the  accomplishment,  positively  took 
the  symptoms  seriously.  However, 
she  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was 
merely  an  hereditary  habit,  for  on  the 
next  morning  when  Lady  Juliana 
came  down  to  breakfast  she  found  sen¬ 
sibility  still  rampant.  As  her  mother 
entered,  surrounded  by  pugs,  “again 
Mary  found  herself  assailed  by  a  var¬ 
iety  of  powerful  emotions.  She  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise;  but,  pale  and  agitated, 
she  sank  back  in  her  chair.  Her  agi¬ 
tation  was  unmarked  by  her  mother.” 
Miss  Ferrler  records  this,  let  it  be  ob-  • 
served,  as  a  trait  of  extreme  heart¬ 
lessness,  but  a  candid  observer  would 
merely  say  that  Lady  Juliana  had 
learnt  a  good  deal  of  sense.  A  lady 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  swooning  her¬ 
self  could  certainly  not  encourage  it 
in  her  daughter.  Two  such  sensibili¬ 
ties  would  overtax  the  resources  of  any 
household.  And  besides  the  proper 
person  to  swoon  at  (if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expression)  was  a  husband, 
and  Mary  had  not  yet  got  one. 

Other  instances  of  this  fine  quality 
of  emotion  in  Miss  Ferrier  could  eas¬ 
ily  be  catalogued.  In  “Destiny,”  the 
work  of  her  mature  years,  there  is  a 
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young  man  whose  face  turned  pale, 
and  whose  features  “contracted  as  If 
in  agony,”  when  he  kissed  the  hand  of 
the  fiancee  whom  he  Intended  to  throw 
over.  That  was  apparently  the  mas¬ 
culine  equivalent  for  swooning.  Later 
on  in  the  story,  this  gentleman,  Regin¬ 
ald,  finds  himself  in  a  boat  on  a  Scotch 
loch  with  both  the  ladies  who  have 
claims  upon  him.  A  squall  gets  up. 
Edith,  the  virtuous  heroine,  is  compar¬ 
atively  unmoved;  but  Lady  Walde- 
grave,  the  unauthorized  object  of  Reg¬ 
inald’s  affections,  is  overcome.  She 
was  not  sea-sick,  as  she  undoubtedly 
would  have  been— or,  at  least,  her  lov¬ 
er  did  not  put  that  very  natural  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  facts  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  formula,  she  “sank 
back  to  all  appearances  lifeless,”  but, 
as  was  expected  of  the  soft-hearted 
men  of  that  day,  immediately  assumed 
that  she  was  either  dead  or  dying.  He 
was  moved  by  this  belief  to  a  display 
of  demonstrative  passion  which  did 
not,  indeed,  upset  the  boat,  as  it  might 
well  have  done,  but  entirely  upset  poor 
Edith,  who,  being  a  real  heroine,  went 
into  a  real  faint  directly  she  touched 
the  shore.  Mrs.  Malcolm,  who  received 
her,  produced  from  the  usual  pocket 
the  usual  remedies,  but,  as  usual,  in 
vain  till  a  decent  interval  had  elapsed. 
The  duration  of  a  real  heroine’s  faint¬ 
ing  fit  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

These  instances  appear  to  me  sufli- 
clent  to  prove  that  temporary  loss  of 
consciousness  was  an  ordinary  inci¬ 
dent  in  the  life  of  a  well-bred  female. 
The  malady  w'as  confined  to  the  upper 
classes,  though  it  was  imitated,  as  was 
natural,  by  ladies’  maids.  The  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  attacks  would  appear,  from 
Miss  Ferrler,  to  have  been  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  moral  w«  rth  of  the  char¬ 
acter.  I^ess  estimable  persons  fainted 
oftener  but  not  so  thoroughly.  Even 
Miss  Austen,  who  does  not  deal  in  the 
romantic,  heroic,  or  picturesque,  gives 
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to  this  fact  in  the  female  constitution 
a  considerable  prominence.  And  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  this  defect  or 
this  virtue  has  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  An  interesting  series  of 
statistics  might  be  compiled  from  the 
novels  of  this  century  to  show  the 
dwindling  number  of  faints  or  hysteri¬ 
cal  fits  per  volume  in  books  written  by 
ladies;  or  it  might  be  expanded  to  dis¬ 
play  the  various  manners  in  which  la¬ 
dies  may  exhibit  emotion.  The  ex¬ 
treme  point  in  the  other  direction  is 
reached  when  the  heroine  does  not 
shriek  and  swoon,  but  swears  a 
little  and  calls  for  whisky  and  soda  to 
pull  herself  together.  This  type  of 
heroine  we  have  not  quite  reached  yet, 
though  George  Egerton  has  ap¬ 
proached  it  in  some  of  her  works,  and 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  in  her  “Lady 
of  Quality”  throws  the  ideal  to  w'hich 
this  age  tends  (as  writers  have  always 
been  prone  to  do)  back  into  a  preceding 
century.  The  reaction  from  the  swoon¬ 
ing  period  began  a  good  while  ago;  ex¬ 
cept  by  some  such  examination  of 
contemporary  fiction  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
date.  Of  course  one  has  to  limit  the 
inquiry  to  the  work  of  lady  novelists. 
Men  very  naturally  upheld  the  cling¬ 
ing  ivy  conception  of  womankind  so 
long  as  it  was  possible.  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  luxuriated  in  it;  and  even 
in  Trollope,  though  his  natural  pugnac¬ 
ity  inclined  him  to  admire  young  la 
dies  like  Mary  Thorne,  well  able  to 
take  their  own  part  and  confront  bold¬ 
ly  man  or  even  woman,  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  hints  of  the  same  feminine 
charm.  It  was,  I  think,  the  Brontes 
who  headed  the  revolt;  and  they  were 
really  and  unmistakably  pioneers. 
They  preached  to  their  sex  that  a 
woman,  even  if  she  have  the  acutest 
sensibilities,  has  also  the  power  to  con¬ 
trol  them;  and  there  never  was  more 
merciless  invective  heaped  upon  any 
vice  than  the  authoress  of  “Vlllette” 


lavished  upon  feminine  affectations. 
The  Brontes  had  the  excess  which  is 
native  to  intellectual  pioneers.  The 
type  of  woman  whom  they  presented— 
a  frail,  spiritual  creature,  perfectly 
ready  to  hammer  a  growling  bulldog 
Into  submission,  as  Emily  Bronte  her¬ 
self  is  once  reported  to  have  done— 
was  not  for  every  one’s  imitation.  But 
they  brought  fortitude  into  fashion, 
and  they  set  the  example  of  a  hearty 
contempt  for  silly  weakness.  Nerves 
and  the  vapors  become  associated  with 
school-girls.  A  brilliant  novel  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s,  “Miss  Majoribanks,”  writ¬ 
ten  about  18G6,  marks  definitely  the 
turn  of  the  tide.  When  Mrs.  Majori¬ 
banks  died,  “her  daughter  was  only 
fifteen,  and  had  fioods  of  tears  at  her 
command,  as  was  only  natural  at  that 
age.”  But  already  she  had  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  beside  the  ideal  of  sen¬ 
sibility,  an  ideal  of  self-control.  “Miss 
Majoribanks  sketched  to  herself,  as 
she  lay  back  in  the  comer  of  the  rail¬ 
way  carriage”  (on  her  way  home) 
“with  her  veil  down,  how  she  would 
wind  herself  up  to  the  duty  of  presid¬ 
ing  at  her  papa’s  dinner  parties  and 
charming  everybody  by  her  good  hu¬ 
mor  and  brightness  and  devotion  to 
his  comfort;  and  how,  when  it  was  all 
over,  she  would  withdraw  and  cry  her 
.eyes  out  in  her  own  room,  and  be 
found  in  the  morning  languid  and 
worn  out,  but  always  herolcal,  ready 
to  go  downstairs  and  assist  at  dear 
papa’s  breakfast  and  keep  up  her 
smiles  for  him  till  he  had  gone  out  to 
his  patients.”  Lucilla  was  then  ex¬ 
tremely  young— that  is  what  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  wishes  to  impress  upon  us— but 
a  young  lady  fully  bent  upon  playing 
a  leading  part.  That  she  has  fixed  up¬ 
on  a  part  superannuated  and  frankly 
ridiculous  was  only  part  of  the  com¬ 
edy  of  youth  and  Inexperiences.  Lu¬ 
cilla  was  destined  to  develop  into  a 
mistress  of  social  strategy;  but  for  the 
moment  her  zeal  was  not  according  to 
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knowledge  and  her  conception  of  fem¬ 
inine  attributes  and  ideals  was  school- 
girlish  and  constructed  from  old-fash¬ 
ioned  novels.  And  so,  when  Dr.  Ma- 
joribanks,  poor  man,  returned  from 
his  wife’s  funeral,  possessed  with  “a 
painful  weariness”  as  he  realized  “how 
little  real  sorrow  was  in  his  mind,” 
his  daughter  greeted  him  with  a  flood 
of  tears  and  a  protestation  that  she 
would  be  a  comfort  to  him  if  he  would 
let  her.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  delightful  passage: 

“This  address,  which  was  utterly  un¬ 
expected,  drove  Dr.  Majoribanks  to  de¬ 
spair.  He  said,  ‘Get  up,  Lucilla,’  but 
the  devoted  daughter  knew  better  than 
to  get  up.  She  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  rested  her  hands  upon  her 
mother’s  sofa  where  the  doctor  was 
sitting;  and  the  sobs  of  that  emotion 
which  she  meant  to  control  hencefor¬ 
ward,  echoed  through  the  room.  ‘It  Is 
only  for  this  once— I  can— cannot  help 
it,’  she  cried.  When  her  father  found 
that  he  could  neither  soothe  her  nor 
succeed  In  raising  her,  he  got  up  him¬ 
self,  which  was  the  only  thing  left  to 
him,  and  began  to  walk  about  the 
room  with  hasty  steps.  Her  mother, 
too.  had  possessed  this  dangerous  fac¬ 
ulty  of  tears,  and  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  the  sober-minded  doctor,  roused  for 
the  first  time  to  consider  his  little  girl 
as  a  creature  possessed  of  Individual 
character,  should  recognize  with  a 
thrill  of  dismay  the  appearance  of  the 
same  qualities  which  had  wearied  his 
life  and  brought  his  youthful  affec¬ 
tions  to  an  untimely  end.  Lucilla  was. 
It  Is  true,  as  different  from  her  mother 
as  summer  from  winter;  but  Dr.  Ma- 
jorl  banks  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  his  daughter  was  only  doing  her 
duty  by  him  in  his  widowhood,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  program  of  filial  devotion  re¬ 
solved  upon,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  models,  some  days  before.” 

Oh,  these  traitresses  to  their  sex! 
For  centuries  male  philosophers  and 


satirists  had  moralized,  declaimed,  and 
railed  upon  the  nerves,  the  vapors,  the 
spleen,  and  all  the  other  host  of  femin¬ 
ine  weaknesses;  but  they  had  never 
roused  mankind  to  shake  off  “the  tyr¬ 
anny  of  tears,”  nor  convinced  man¬ 
kind’s  natural  opponent  that  in  the 
moments  of  her  acutest  sensibility  she 
might  look  a  fool.  On  the  contrary, 
man,  as  man  always  will  do,  taking 
woman  at  her  own  valuation,  had  held 
upon  the  whole  that  these  soft  emo¬ 
tions  proved  irrefragably  a  kind  of 
kinship  with  the  angels,  and  there 
were  few  indeed  who  held  Swift’s 
opinion  that  the  woman  to  be  admired 
was  one  like  Stella,  who  never 
screamed  when  she  got  into  a  ferry¬ 
boat.  And  so  the  Interesting  creatures 
swooned,  and  screamed,  and  wept,  and 
sobbed  from  generation  to  generation, 
harrowing  the  hearts  of  their  lovers 
and  reducing  their  husbands  to  de¬ 
spair.  It  was  only  when  woman  her¬ 
self  took  up  the  pen  and  began  basely 
to  oi)en  men’s  eyes  to  a  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  In  this  particular  situation 
that  all  these  tender  susceptibilities 
shrivelled  like  a  maidenhair  fern  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  east  wind  and  man  began 
to  revise  his  position.  The  generation 
to  which  Dr.  Majoribanks  belonged 
patiently  endured,  or  fretted  with 
scanty  resignation  under  this  same 
tyranny  of  tears;  but  now  man  sudden¬ 
ly  discovered  that  he  had  allies  in  the 
other  camp.  There  were  women  who 
sympathized  with  man’s  sufferings  un¬ 
der  this  tyranny  of  tears  and  the  des¬ 
potism  of  hysteria;  there  were  women 
who,  when  a  lady  swooned  in  public, 
were  ready  to  dash  water  over  her  best 
bib  and  tucker;  and  man  profited  by 
their  example.  Woman,  that  acute 
strategist,  realized  that  her  flank  was 
turned,  and  shifted  her  ground;  only  a 
few  belated  stragglers  still  flght  with 
the  old  weapons  and  upon  the  old  lines. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  manoeuvring;  the  positions  of  the 
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opi>osiDg  camps  are  not  well  defined. 
Woman,  no  longer  panoplied  in  weak¬ 
ness,  has  upon  occasions  assumed  ar¬ 
mor  of  brass,  but  on  the  whole  she 
finds  it  does  not  suit  her.  In  her  new 
development  she  is  still  somewhat  in 
the  experimental  stage;  she  has  made 
mistakes,  and  man  has  not  been  grate¬ 
ful  to  her  for  the  advantage  which 
those  mistakes  have  offered  to  him  in 

Cornbill  Magazine. 


the  duel  of  the  sexes.  For,  as  we  all 
know  very  well  in  our  hearts,  even  on 
a  bicycle  woman  is  and  ought  to  be  our 
ruler;  and  we  submit  meekly  to  be 
governed,  and  console  ourselves  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  if  there  can  be  any  truth 
in  records  she  is  a  much  less  inconven¬ 
ient  person  to  have  to  do  with  since 
the  decay  and  downfall  of  sensibility. 

Stephen  Ovoynn. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  VILLAGES. 


I  am  continually  worried  by  a  kind 
of  dream  which  disturbs  my  peace  of 
mind  by  day  and  by  night,  and  which 
yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  is 
anything  more  than  an  ignorant  and 
foolish  dream,  deluding  me  into  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  half  a  truth,  as  though 
that  were  aa  true  as  the  whole.  Call 
my  dream  a  delusion  if  you  will,  but 
this  is  what  it  says  to  me  with  a  cruel 
insistence. 

There  is,  says  the  voice  in  my  dream, 
a  great  and  dreadful  law  working 
through  all  the  Universe  and  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  glorifying  mere 
bigness  at  the  expense  of  littleness,  so 
that  the  little  is  forever  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  consumed,  even  annihilat¬ 
ed  by  the  huge.  Moreover,  this  law 
prevails  “in  morals  as  well  as  mechan¬ 
ics,”  so  to  speak,  insomuch  that  there 
are  large  souls  that  will  swallow  up 
small  souls  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  And 
there  are  great  personalities  that  re¬ 
present  a  conglomerate  of  little  per¬ 
sonalities  devouring  the  feebler  indi¬ 
viduals  who  will  be  taken  up  and 
turned  to  better  account  when  they 
cease  to  be  separate  existences  at  all. 

My  transcendental  friends  assure  me 
that  the  Material  Universe— that  is  the 
immense  aggregate  of  worlds  which 
are  made  of  matter— so  far  from  being 
infinite,  is  demonstrably  not  infinite; 


on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  probably  on¬ 
ly  one  of  many  universes,  held  in  solu¬ 
tion  by  the  much  more  widely  diffused 
something  which  is  called  Ether;  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Matter  ex¬ 
isted  as  a  vast  chaos  whose  constitu¬ 
ent  atoms  were  floating  in  this  all-em¬ 
bracing  Ether;  each  separate  atom 
self-asserting  and  yet  acting  upon,  and 
being  acted  upon  by  the  rest.  Then 
the  aforesaid  atoms  proceeded  to  com¬ 
bine  and  cohere  into  molecules;  the 
molecules  tended  to  grow  into  masses, 
and  the  masses  could  not  but  associate 
into  worlds.  Thus,  too,  worlds  were 
evolved  into  systems  with  central  suns 
round  which  they  moved  in  their  or¬ 
bits,  while  the  suns  supported  them¬ 
selves  by  feeding  upon  the  vagrant  ref¬ 
use  meteors,  and  occasionally  devour¬ 
ing  as  their  prey  some  unhappy  little 
worldling  which  peradventure  had 
been  rejoicing  in  its  prosperous  inde¬ 
pendence.  Thus  the  big,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time,  has  always  swallowed 
up  the  little,  and  so  it  will  go  on  for¬ 
ever  and  ever. 

Yes!  And  observe,  moreover,  what 
an  object  lesson  this  little  proud  planet 
of  ours  affords  to  all  beholders!  There 
were  aeons  during  which  the  living 
creatures  upon  its  surface  ran  to  Big¬ 
ness.  Monstrous  saurians — mastodons 
—what  not,  here  in  our  northern  latl- 
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tudes;  while  down  there  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  Australian  continent  there  grew 
up  grim  marsupial  lions,  voiceless, 
well-nigh  brainless,  but  enormous,  de¬ 
vouring  gluttonously  the  lesser  crea¬ 
tures,  good  only  for  filling  the  maws  of 
their  bigger  brethren.  Down  in  New 
Zealand  there— think  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  birds— Dinomis,  Moas,  what  not? 
stalking  even  the  terrified  men  that 
doubtless  they  put  into  their  crops  by 
the  dozen.  The  same  law— one  is  al¬ 
most  Inclined  to  call  it  a  grotesque 
law.  And  yet— and  yet— and  yet— 
somehow— another  law  came  Into  force 
correcting,  counteracting,  supplement¬ 
ing,  the  former  law,  till,  lo!  Bigness 
had  to  give  way  to  some  thing  better. 
But  about  that  other  law  this  worry¬ 
ing  dream  of  mine  has  told  me  noth¬ 
ing.  Only  sometimes  my  mind— in  re¬ 
volt  against  the  tyranny  of  a  lopsided 
theory— insists  on  asking  itself:  Who 
knows,  while  all  this  tyranny  of  the 
Big  was  going  on— who  knows,  I  say, 
how  many  worlds  may  have  exploded 
into  their  initial  molecules,  or  died  off 
as  our  little  moon  did,  starved,  in  fact, 
by  mere  cold? 

“Work  it  out  in  your  next  month’s 
article,  Mr.  Glgadlbs,”  as  Bishop 
Blougram  says. 

•  •««*** 

No  better  illustration  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  law  that  I  speak  of  can  be 
found  than  in  the  way  in  which  money 
tends  to  increase  in  downright  bulk- 
huge,  unwieldy,  portentous  —  till  in 
our  days  the  millionaires  are  not  only 
becoming  every  year  more  numerous, 
but  the  colossal  fortunes  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons  arc  assuming  pro¬ 
portions  which  bafile  our  imaginations 
when  we  try  to  understand  what  they 
mean!  Think  of  the  stupendous  accu¬ 
mulations  of  X.  and  Y.  and  Z.  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America!  Think  of  the  late 
Baron  Hirsch  and  his  excellent  lady 
having  died  the  other  day,  possessed, 


between  them,  of  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  millions  sterling! 

Think  of  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  any  citizen  of  any  nation  upon  earth 
being  able  to  spend  year  after  year  the 
income  of  such  a  gigantic  capital  on 
any  legitimate  objects!  What  is  to  be 
the  end  of  it?  This  seems  at  any  rate 
inevitable,  namely  that  the  value  of 
mere  money  must  go  on  decreasing, 
and  probably  that  such  decrease,  when 
once  it  begins,  must  go  on  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Already  we  observe  that  some 
of  those  precious  objects  we  call  luxur¬ 
ies  are  fetching  ever  higher  and  higher 
prices.  And  yet,  en  revanche,  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  are  getting  cheaper  and 
cheaper.  Not  only  so,  but  one 
commodity  which  in  the  lifetime  of 
men  not  yet  old  used  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  certain  and  stable  and  im¬ 
movable  source  of  wealth— I  mean  the 
agricultural  land  of  this  country— has, 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so, 
immensely  deteriorated  in  value,  and  is 
actually  tending  to  become  less  and 
less  a  safe  or  desirable  investment  for 
capital.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres— say  hundreds  of  thousands— 
of  land  in  England  at  this  moment 
which  may  be  bought  for  a  sixth  of 
what  they  would  have  fetched  twenty 
years  ago.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  tillers 
of  the  soil  who  are  employers  of  labor, 
after  all  that  has  been  done  for  them 
by  successive  governments,  declare 
that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  farm 
at  a  profit  by  working  their  land  after 
the  fashion  of  their  fathers;  and  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  are  the  working 
peasantry  in  receipt  of  wages,  f^ow  an 
increasing  reluctance  to  remain  “upon 
the  land;’’  and  that  though  a  very 
large  number  acknowledge  in  so  many 
words,  and  others  are  not  careful  to 
dispute  the  fact,  that  unskilled  labor 
in  the  towns  is  little  if  at  all  more  re¬ 
munerative,  and  leaves  little  if  at  all. 
more  margin  of  profit  which  may  be 
laid  by  than  the  wages  now  earned  by 
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the  agricultural  laborer.  We  have  no 
horrible  slums  in  the  villages.  We  have 
no  submerged  tenth  of  vicious  and  de¬ 
graded  men  and  women.  AVe  don’t 
know  what  ragged  children  and  starv¬ 
ing  shoeless  families  mean.  Stop  your 
bicycles  when  you  will  at  the  door  of 
any  Norfolk  village  school— you  happy 
ones  who  roam  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  nowadays— go  in 
and  look  at  the  bright,  clean,  joyous, 
and  well-dressed  children  at  their 
work,  hear  them  sing,  see  them  draw¬ 
ing,  notice  them  at  their  play,and  lis¬ 
ten  to  their  speech  in  anger  or  in  joy. 
Why,  the  rising  generation  of  our  vil¬ 
lage  children  have  doubled  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  their  grandfathers,  and  the 
words  they  have  dropped  and  almost 
quite  forgotten,  so  far  from  being  any 
loss,  constitute  a  clear  gain. 

But  when  these  children  leave  our 
schools  they  are  unsettled,  dissatis¬ 
fied;  they  will  not  stay  in  the  old  vil¬ 
lage  homes.  The  girls  find  places  in 
the  towns  as  domestic  servants  and 
come  back  to  us  for  a  few  days’  holi¬ 
day  with  the  manners  of  gentlevcomen 
(not  merely  lyedies),  and  become  elo¬ 
quent  propagandists  of  the  abomin¬ 
able  doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  like 
life  in  the  towns.  Their  brothers  be¬ 
lieve  them,  and  look  out  with  keen 
eyes  for  employment  upon  the  rail¬ 
way,  in  the  police  force,  in  some  town 
factory,  anything  except  settling  down 
upon  the  land.  The  farmers  grumble, 
they  tell  you  that  It  all  comes  of  this 
high-fiylng  education,  they  insist 
warmly  and  angrily  that  “you  are  ed¬ 
ucating  the  laboring  class  above  their 
station.”  If  you  mean  by  “station” 
their  present  surroundings,  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  right  after  all.  But  our  edu¬ 
cational  “forwards”  are  ready  with 
their  remedy.  “Give  them  continua¬ 
tion  classes,”  they  cry;  “provide  night 
schools!  Teach  them  shorthand!  Try 
lantern  slides!” 

You  do  try  these  Interesting  experi¬ 


ments— especially  the  lantern  slides— 
and  yet  it  is  plain  that  the  response  is 
languid,  very  discouragingly  languid. 
The  exodus  from  the  village  goes  on. 
The  young  fellows  tire  of  being  lec¬ 
tured  and  taught  the  methods  of  cul¬ 
ture  which  you  proclaim  to  be  sover¬ 
eign  remedies  to  stir  and  vitalize  the 
vis  inertia;  of  the  bucolic  mind.  The 
County  C!ouncils  are  at  their  wits’  end 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  money  at 
their  disposal.  There  are  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  which  are  tending  to  fall  out  of 
cultivation,  and  tending,  too,  to  be¬ 
come  mere  deserts  like  the  Campagna, 
or  like  the  morne  and  melancholy  wild¬ 
erness  where  the  great  temples  of 
Psestum  stand  staring  at  the  sea  in 
their  sullen  loneliness,  sorrowing— if 
ruins  ever  do  sorrow— for  the  good  old 
times.  For  there  were  times  when 
myriads  of  worshippers  thronged  into 
those  stateiy  fanes,  and  all  tin;  air  was 
full  of  sweetest  perfume  travelling  on 
and  on  from  those  famous  rose  gar¬ 
dens  which  supplied  Bairn  and  Pom¬ 
peii  and  Naples  with  “table  decora¬ 
tions”  for  the  countless  banquets,  and 
were  even  hurried  off  to  Rome  itself 
when  the  south  wind  blew  strong 
enough  to  fill  the  lateen  sail  and  the 
light  barge  laden  with  blossoms  scud¬ 
ded  before  the  breeze,  making  for  Os¬ 
tia  and  the  Tiber. 

Alas!  for  the  dreary  wastes  now! 
Alas!  for  the  deadly  desolation!  'Wuat 
brought  it  all  about  that  this  land  of 
fiowers  and  fruit  and  busy  life  should 
have  become  derelict?  “Oh,  it  was  the 
malaria  of  course!  Men  could  not  live 
in  that  pestilential  air.  Don’t  you 
know!” 

No,  I  don’t  know!  I  know  just  the 
contrary.  Men  did  not  run  away  from 
the  malaria.  The  malaria  came  when 
men  had  run  away  from  the  land.  It 
Is  the  mission  of  men  to  make  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  glad, 
and  to  make  the  desert  rejoice;  and  he 
has  done  it,  and  is  d^oing  It  forever, 
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consciously  or  unconsciously,  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  Again  and  again 
the  children  of  men  have  reclaimed 
the  barren  wastes,  reclaimed  them, 
settled  upon  them,  subdued  and  mas¬ 
tered  the  rebel  swamps  and  jungles, 
bade  the  crawling  poisonous  vapors— 
Pass!  And  they  did  pass,  till  by-and- 
by  the  fever-haunted  soil  became  like 
the  Paradise  of  Eden,  and  a  happy 
people  gave  thanks  to  the  gods  after 
their  fashion,  and  set  up  their  altars, 
and  round  about  them  youths  and 
maidens  trooped  in  long  procession, 
marching  in  pomp  of  exultant  festival 
“to  the  beds  of  spices,  to  feed  in  the 
gardens,  and  to  gather  the  lilies.” 

To  think  of  this  dear  land  of  ours, 
that  was  once  called  Merry  England, 
becoming  spotted  about  with  huge 
cankerous  ulcers  of  pampas  or  prairie 
—with  never  a  sound  of  a  human  voice 
to  stir  the  echoes,  and  never  a  happy 
human  face  to  make  the  sunshine  glad 
in  heaven— is  a  thought  that  turns  my 
heart  sick  with  terror.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  our  fatherland  what  she  was— 
that  and  only  that.  No  putting  back 
the  clock  for  me.  Nor  should  I  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  her  as  she  is,  and  calmly 
speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  no  other 
than  a  faded  beauty  past  her  prime, 
and  suffering  from  incipient  decay. 
Oh,  shameful!  that  we  should  acqui¬ 
esce  in  that  reproach  upon  ourselves, 
when  nothing  more  is  needed  than  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  whom  she 
reared  and  fosters  to  be  loyal  to  their 
mother. 

******* 

At  this  stage  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  be  after  all  some  sense  in  that  not 
infrequent  saying  of  our  farmers  that 
“the  laborers’  children  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  above  their  station.”  For,  let  it 
be  said,  as  has  often  been  said  before, 
though  it  needs  repeating,  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  in  our  country  are  not 
hivarlably  fools— not  even  when  they 


may  happen  to  have  no  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  pounds  or  so  of 
capital  embarked  in  the  tillage  of  the 
soil.  Of  course  the  poor  clodhoppers 
cannot  be  and  do  not  pretend  to  be  as 
omniscient  as  you  wiseacres  of  the 
streets.  You  know  everything.  The 
incapables  of  the  broad  acres  at  best 
know  only  one  thing— namely,  their 
own  business— and  this  one  thing  must 
obviously  be  included  in  your  every¬ 
thing.  Nevertheless,  you  might  stretch 
a  point,  and  give  them  the  credit  of 
knowing  just  a  little  about  their  pecu¬ 
liar  one. 

“I  pity  his  ignorance  and  despise 
him,”  said  Miss  Squeers.  Could  she 
not  have  got  on  without  the  contempt 
and  yet  afforded  the  pity? 

******* 

To  any  thoughtful  student  of  our 
social  history  during  the  last  thirty 
years  few  facts  are  more  worthy  of 
-notice  than  the  wholly  different  way 
in  which  our  elementary  schools  are 
regarded  by  the  dwellers  in  the  town 
and  country  respectively.  In  our  coun¬ 
try  villages  the  school  is  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all  of  human  culture.  The 
child  who  has  passed  his  standards  is 
reckoned  a  perfectly  educated  boy  or 
girl,  and  it  must  be  added  that  as  a 
rule  among  our  elementary  teachers 
themselves  there  are  few  who  care  to 
dissipate  this  delusion.  In  the  town, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  elementary 
school  is  looked  upon  as  the  mere  be¬ 
ginning  and  starting  point  from  which 
all  noble  endeavors  to  raise  the  moral 
and  Intellectual  level  of  the  masses 
must  proceed.  That  the  children  must 
be  taught,  and  taught  as  well  as  may 
be,  has  been  assumed  as  a  necessity, 
but  that  having  been  taught  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  elementary  knowledge,  they 
should  be  left  to  take  their  chance  and 
run  wild  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  is 
not  to  be  heard  of.  Some  of  them 
—perhaps  many  of  them— came  from 
vicious  homes  and  live  in  squalid  dens 
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and  cellars.  Then  the  Augean  stables 
must  be  cleansed,  and  the  slums  must 
be  got  rid  of  if  possible,  in  the  interests 
of  the  children  that  are  and  of  those 
that  are  to  be.  So  you  set  yourselves 
to  improve  your  toilers’  dwellings,  and 
you  erect  sanitary  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  and  you  issue  your  appeals  to  the 
rich  for  this  good  cause  and  that.  The 
more  you  ask  the  more  you  get,  till 
ungrudging  benevolence  seems  actual¬ 
ly  to  overtake  the  needs  of  your  crowd¬ 
ed  millions. 

But  part  passu  with  the  magnificent 
activity  shown  in  providing  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  workers,  others  are 
showing  as  great  and  noble  a  zeal  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  the  lives  of 
their  poor  brethren  more  joyous,  more 
interesting,  more  rational,  more  hu¬ 
man.  You  lay  out  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tion  grounds,  build  museums  and  art 
galleries,  libraries  and  lecture  halls. 
You  make  vice  difficult,  and  amuse¬ 
ment  refining.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  that  can  compare  with  the 
exhibitions  which  are  open  to  the  poor¬ 
est  in  London,  and  no  better  music 
than  that  which  a  poor  fellow  out  of 
work  may  listen  to  at  his  leisure  when 
the  bands  play. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  great  capital  of 
the  Empire  that  all  this  wealth  in  the 
means  of  innocent  enjoyment  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  million.  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and 
Sheffield,  and  many  another  of  our 
large  cities,  vie  with  one  another  in 
the  conspicuous  examples  they  afford 
of  that  magnanimous  foresight  which 
is  always  on  the  look-out  for  new 
channels  of  beneficence.  For  let  it  be 
remembered  that  only  a  small  part  of 
all  this  money  spent  in  advancing  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  wage- 
earners  has  been  paid  for  out  of  Im¬ 
perial  or  local  taxation. 

Even  granting  that  the  great  bulk 


of  the  cost  of  building  and  keeping  up 
our  schools  has  come  out  of  rates  and 
taxes,  our  hospitals  in  the  main  are 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  churches  “of  all  denominations’’ 
are  being  built  with  more  or  less 
splendour  every  year  by  private  mu¬ 
nificence.  Even  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
grand  liberality  of  rich  men  here  and 
there  and  everywhere.  What  can  be 
more  splendid  than  the  starting  up  of 
the  University  of  Liverpool,  as  if  by 
magic,  during  the  too  short  career  of 
its  first  accomplished  principal,  at 
whose  suggestion  a  dozen  or  more 
Liverpool  merchants  have  provided  for 
the  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  as 
many  professorial  chairs?  Even  this 
glorious  generosity  seems  not  unlikely 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  men  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  who  have  resolved  to  have 
another  university  of  their  own.  But 
Indeed  the  wonderful  work  done  and 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  in  the  Interests  of  the 
working  classes  are  almost  bewilder¬ 
ing  when  one  comes  to  count  up  the 
vast  sums  that  have  been  expended  in 
a  city  which  as  yet  only  takes  the 
sixth  place  in  the  Empire,  and  whose 
population  hardly  amounts  to  a  ninth 
of  the  enormous  aggregate  of  London.' 

It  would  be  beyond  my  purpose  to 
deal  with  all  those  schemes  for  Improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  working  class¬ 
es  which  are  occupying  the  attention 
and  stimulating  the  expenditure  of 
such  bodies  as  the  London  County 
Council  and  their  humbler  and  only  a 
little  less  ambitious  urban  imitators. 
The  point  which  requires  to  be  insist¬ 
ed  on  is  that  in  the  large  towns  the 
munificence  of  the  rich  is  rapidly  tend¬ 
ing  to  take  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
masses,  and  that  quite  new  dangers 
are  threatening  us.  Already  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  charity  funds  re- 


1  See  >  remarkable  article  in  the  May  nnmber  tleman,  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  entitled  “An 
of  the  Centary  Magaxine,  by  an  American  gen-  Object  Leaaon  in  Municipal  Goremment.” 
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quires  close  and  continued  watching, 
to  minimize  the  leakage,  to  detect  the 
frauds,  to  stop  the  extravagance  and 
waste  which  seem  almost  inseparable 
from  the  dispensing  of  large  funds 
among  those  for  whom  they  were  in¬ 
tended.  The  existence  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  Indicates  that  al¬ 
ready  the  army  of  well-meaning  phil¬ 
anthropists  requires  a  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  to  sui)ervise  their  varied,  ever- 
varying  operations,  and  a  special  force 
of  detective  officers  to  protect  them 
from  the  organized  robbery  of  beg¬ 
ging-letter  Imposters  and  the  knavery 
of  professional  tramps.  A  comforta¬ 
ble  Income  may  be  made  by  plausible 
plunderers  who  prey  upon  the  w'eak 
and  Indolent;  and  there  Is  no  lack  of 
foolish,  mischievous  people  who  reck¬ 
lessly  throw  about  guineas  without 
caring  who  gets  them,  and  can  never 
be  brought  to  understand  that  scram¬ 
bling  money  in  the  streets  with  lavish 
profusion  is  very  much  nearer  to  a 
crime  than  a  virtue. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  munificence 
of  the  rich  in  the  towns  has  been  di¬ 
rected  with  a  certain  measure  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence  to  a  great  end;  and 
that  end  has  been  to  afford  every  kind 
of  chance  to  the  working  man  to  rise 
•step  by  step  to  the  top  of  that  ladder 
which  we  have  heard  so  much  of.  The 
elementary  school  is  but  the  beginning 
of  the  townsman’s  education;  there  the 
children  of  the  operatives  are  not  “ed¬ 
ucated  above  their  station,”  because 
education  with  them  Is  a  continuous 
process  always  going  on;  all  their  sur¬ 
roundings  exercising  upon  them  a  re¬ 
fining  and  elevating  Influence  through 
an  elaborate  machinery  which  the  best 
men  are  proud  to  help  in  keeping  at 
work,  and  in  enlarging  its  sphere  of 
usefulness,  till  it  is  as  if  among  the 
favored  townsfolk  the  path  of  vice  and 
crime  were  becoming  the  only  way 
which  it  is  hard  to  tread,  and  the  broad 
and  smooth  way  the  road  that  leads 


upwards  tow'ards  the  higher  life  and 
higher  ideals.  The  artisans  of  the 
towns  have  everything  within  their 
reach  that  may  conduce  to  their  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being.  Is  there  not  some 
little  risk  of  turning  them  into  the 
spoilt  children  of  this  our  age?  When 
they  call  out  for  sugar-plums  they  get 
them.  Anything  to  keep  them  quiet— 
sometimes  a  bicycle,  sometimes  a 
pianoforte,  sometimes  a  holiday  at  the 
seaside.  We  shall  hear  them  crying 
for  the  moon  before  long.  When  they 
get  there  they’ll  want  to  get  back  again 
and  you’ll  have  to  fetch  them  home! 

Contrast  all  these  surroundings  with 
those  of  the  young  agricultural  labor¬ 
er.  He  has  “passed  his  standards,”  as 
the  phrase  is— and  what  then?  He 
goes  to  work  upon  the  land.  There  is 
a  common  belief  that  this  is  a  dull 
and  stupid  life,  dismally  lacking  in  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  the  labor  required  is 
such  as  any  half-witted  bumpkin  can 
do  as  well  as  another.  I  recommend 
my  omniscient  friends  of  the  cities 
who  are  possessed  by  this  delusion  to 
get  up  at  six  o’clock  one  fine  autumn 
morning  and  look  on  while  a  field  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres  is  being  set  out 
for  ploughing,  or  to  try  his  hand  at 
thatching  a  stack  or  making  a  wattle 
fence.  The  first  of  these  tasks  is 
what  the  lle-a-bed  very  rarely  sees, 
but  when  he  does  see  he  will  look  on 
with  no  little  perplexity  and  amaze¬ 
ment.  Unhappily,  we  In  the  country 
do  not  use  the  terms  “skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  labor,”  but  the  things  signified 
by  those  terms  respectively  we  have 
a  very  clear  appreciation  of.  The  mis¬ 
chief  is  that  we  are  losing  all  skilled 
laborers  alarmingly. 

We  have  ourselves  to  blame  in  great 
measure  for  this.  The  root  of  the  evil 
may  be  traced  very  far  back,  and  this 
is  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon  it;  but 
the  reason  of  our  best  men  going  from 
us  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  this, 
that  all  agricultural  laborers  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  a  right  to  receive  the 
same  wage  whatever  the  quality  and 
character  of  their  work  may  be;  till  it 
has  become  an  axiom  that  the  worst 
man  should  get  the  same  pay  as  the 
best,  and  the  best  has  no  such  career 
before  him  as  the  consciousness  of  su¬ 
periority  over  his  fellows  convinces 
him  he  has  a  right  to  look  forward  to. 
A  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  may 
have  learned  the  trick  of  hanging  on 
to  a  plough  after  a  fashion;  he  can  hoe; 
he  can  dig;  he  can  load  a  cart  with  man¬ 
ure;  but  he  is  afraid  of  a  horse  (not  at 
all  an  uncommon  failing),  and  he’s  not 
much  to  be  trusted  with  the  cows. 
Nevertheless,  he  claims  “a  man’s 
wages.”  Yes!  and  he  gets  them.  That 
is,  he  earns  as  much  as  bis  fathers  or 
his  brothers  do;  they  may  be  skilled 
laborers,”  if  we  only  used  that  terra; 
he  may  be  “half  a  fool” — that  term  we 
have! 

But  he’s  a  man,  and  a  man’s  wage 
he  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
be  the  only  really  skilled  laborer  of  the 
family,  and  he  knows  that  he  will 
earn  no  more  than  they  or  a  dozen 
shifty  fellows  who  are  hardly  worth 
their  salt.  Except  only  in  harvest 
time,  all  the  year  round  his  work  is 
over  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
What  is  he  to  do  with  his  magnificent 
allowance  of  leisure?  Libraries? 
Reading  Rooms?  Museums?  Re¬ 
creation  Ground?  Picture  Gallery? 
Lecture  Hall?  Public  Garden? 
Swimming  Bath?  Gymnasium?  Who 
is  to  find  any  of  these  things  for  him? 
A  paternal  Government?  What!  a  pa¬ 
ternal  Government  have  any  care  for 
Hodge?  Or  the  ratepayers?  Well  that 
may  come  when  all  the  rates  are  laid 
upon  the  parson’s  tithe;  4ut  as  long  as 
the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  still 
called  upon  to  pay  some  rates  you’ll 
not  get  quite  unnecessary  luxuries 
provided  for  the  laborers,  young  and 
old,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

Even  in  the  towns  these  things,  as  I 


have  said,  were  provided  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  rich  for  the  poor. 
Think  of  what  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  has 
been  doing  for  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  for  years  past  through 
that  unique  “means  of  grace”— the 
Polytechnic!  It  is  to  me  a  subject  of 
continual  wonder  that  there  is  so  very 
little  coarse  vice  to  be  found  in  our 
villages.  The  young  fellows  have  sim¬ 
ply  nothing  to  do  for  a  good  thousand 
hours  a  year.  Has  Satan  forsaken 
them  that  their  idle  bands  hang  down 
by  their  sides,  numbed  by  mere  apathy 
that  makes  one  yawn  to  watch?  Put 
the  case  of  two  harmless  hulking  lads 
when  the  day’s  work  is  done  lighting 
upon  the  original  idea  of  taking  a 
stroll  in  the  gleesome  isle  of  Ely. 

“Where  shall  us  go,  Tom?” 

“Dunno!  Fur  as  Forty-foot  drain?” 

“Come  on!” 

Not  a  hedge  to  blur  the  horizon.  Not 
a  tree  for  a  bird  to  build  in.  Not  a 
public  to  stop  at.  Not  a  human  being 
to  “holler”  to.  Not  a  log  to  sit  down 
on.  Not  a  rat  to  throw  a  stone  at. 
Straight  as  a  ruler  lies  the  road— it 
lies,  it  never  ri/ns— between  a  pair  of 
black  and  forbidding  dykes  too  wide 
to  jump  over.  Why  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  should  those  two  lads 
go  shambling  along  together  for  miles 
at  a  stretch,  only  to  reach  the  Forty- 
foot  drain — unless  it  be  to  drown  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dark  water,  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment  which  could  offer  itself  to  such 
forlorn  ones? 

We  in  the  land  of  sweetness  and 
llgbt— of  course  I  mean  Norfolk— are 
not  yet  as  badly  off  as  that,  and  yet 
things  are  not  very  gay  with  us.  We 
have  still  some  aspects  of  nature  to 
charm  and  allure  us;  but  the  old  vil¬ 
lage  life  has  all  faded  away — vanished. 
The  rollicking  and  the  practical  jok¬ 
ing,  the  dancing  round  the  May-pole, 
the  fighting  in  the  back  yard  of  the 
alehouse,  the  stone  throwing,  and  the 
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mischief— we  can’t  bring  it  back.  Who 
would  wish  to  bring  it  all  back?  Bar¬ 
barism  has  been  replaced  by  respecta¬ 
bility.  But  is  there  nothing  between 
bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  with  all 
the  evil  that  was  Inseparable  from 
these  things,  and  the  condition  of  mor¬ 
al,  social  and  intellectual  atrophy  into 
which  we  are  sinking,  till  the  very  bul¬ 
locks  are  scared  and  the  lambs  begin 
to  scamper  away  in  fear  at  the  sound 
of  a  boisterous  laugh? 

Pillion  and  pack  have  left  their  track: 

Dead  is  the  “Tally-ho.” 

Steam  rails  cut  down  each  festive 
crown 

Of  the  old  world  and  slow. 
Jack-in-the-green  no  more  is  seen. 

Nor  Maypole  in  the  street; 

No  mummers  play  on  Christmas  day: 

St.  (Jeorge  is  obsolete. 

By  no  means  the  least  serious  trouble 
that  we  are  suffering  from  is  that  love- 
making— “sweetheartlng”  we  call  it 
among  us— is  positively  dying  out.  The 
girls  run  away  from  us  before  the  lads 
are  old  enough  to  take  to  “spooning.” 
By  all  but  universal  assent  it  is  agreed 
among  the  townsfolk  that  domestic 
servants  cannot  be  bred  and  reared  in 
the  streets.  So  nothing  remains  but 
that  the  housemaids  and  the  nurses 
and  the  parlormaids  should  be  hunted 
down  from  every  happy  village  in  the 
east  or  in  the  west,  and  so  our  girls 
get  snapped  up  like  the  bullfinches  by 
the  blrdcatchers.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  away  they  go  into  service,  receiv¬ 
ing,  even  at  starting,  such  wages  as 
are  enough  to  turn  their  young  beads. 
Our  farmers  meet  with  the  greatest 
difllculty  in  finding  a  maid-of-all-work. 
There  are  no  girls  of  sixteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  in  our  villages.  Do  you  expect 
the  nightingales  to  sing  in  your  thick¬ 
ets  when  there  are  no  henblrds  to  re¬ 
ward  them  for  their  song?  They’ll  set 
the  leaves  a-tremble  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  their  amorous  practice  is  soon  ex¬ 
hausted.  Away  they  fly  to  where  the 


bride  hides  and  flutters— cf  se  cupit 
ante  videri! 

If  peradventure  there  should  appear 
a  comely  lass  or  two  at  the  Rectory, 
or  at  the  gentleman  farmer’s,  or  the 
doctor’s  yonder,  she  is  just  a  trifle  coy 
— “praywd,”  Colin  calls  her  when  her 
chin  is  perked  up  at  sermon-time.  She 
will  not  walk  with  the  first  aspirant 
to  her  attention.  She  somehow  makes 
it  felt,  if  she  does  not  make  it  known, 
that  she  expects  a  house  to  live  in;  and 
if  she  is  to  settle  down  in  the  village 
that  house  must  be  other  than  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  rooms  in  a  Peabody  mansion 
five  floors  up  from  the  basement.  Yes! 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  young  suitor, 
he  too  thinks  that  such  a  bride  as  she 
is  worthier  of  something  better  than 
the  wretched  tumble-down  shanty  In 
which  he  himself  was  born  and  bred. 
It  is  hardly  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
a  fine  manly  lad  said  to  me:  “I  ain’t 
a-going  to  marry  till  we’ve  got  some 
better  housen  than  they  places  down 
there!”  pointing  over  his  shoulder.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  this  sentiment 
is  slowly  acting  in  the  direction  of  les¬ 
sening  the  number  of  early  marriages 
amongst  young  men.  I  know  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  unmarried  men  in  a  parish  of 
less  than  seven  hundred  inhabitants, 
varying  in  age  from  five  and  twenty 
to  two  or  three  and  forty— and  four  of 
these  are  looked  upon  as  “confirmed 
old  bachelors,”  who  profess  themselves 
to  be  averse  from  matrimony.  This 
is  how  the  education  of  the  rustics  has 
been  “above  their  station.”  They  are 
educated  above  their  station — that  is, 
they  revolt  from  being  housed  worse 
than  the  cattle. 

But  who  is  to  provide  decent  houses 
for  the  agricultural  laborer?  The  land¬ 
lords  nowadays  cannot  live  In  their 
own  houses,  and  eagerly  let  them  to 
provide  themselves  with  more  modest 
homes  elsewhere.  The  land  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  said  not  to  be  paying  Its  ex- 
I^enses. 
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If  you  doubt  that,  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  remark¬ 
able  account  of  his  stewardship  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  immense  landed  estates. 
Even  in  the  best  days  it  appears,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Grace’s  summary,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  made  in  the  long 
run  out  of  the  broad  acres,  if  generous 
treatment  or  even  justice  is  shown  to 
the  wage-earners  among  the  peasant¬ 
ry.  But  when  extensive  tracts  of  land 
with  good  buildings  too  are  letting  in 
Essex  and  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  at  a 
rental  of  five  or  six  shillings  an  acre, 
where  is  the  margin  to  come  from 
wherewith  to  build  houses  for  the  la¬ 
borers? 

It  is,  however,  when  some  outbreak 
of  serious  sickness  falls  upon  our  vil- 
ages  that  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
cottages  in  some  of  our  country  par¬ 
ishes  becomes  shockingly  apparent. 
When  a  whole  family  has  been  strick¬ 
en,  and  the  worst  is  over;  and  the 
weakened  and  the  half-alive  cannot 
render  to  the  delirious  or  to  the  half¬ 
dead  the  simplest  service— when  a 
house  is  reeking  with  fever  or  small¬ 
pox,  God  help  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  excellent  association 
for  providing  nurses  for  the  poor  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  has  been 
worked  so  well  for  many  years  past, 
and  is  working  so  well  under  very  able 
management,  has  been  an  untold 
blessing  to  many  poor  sufferers.  But 
there  are  whole  parishes  Where  a  night 
nurse  could  not  find  a  bed  for  herself 
to  lie  on,  and  where  a  day  nurse  could 
not  find  a  slop-pail.  I  must  needs  put 
the  matter  bluntly;  they  who  have  had 
some  experience  of  grave  sickness  in 
out-of-the-way  hamlets— and  they  only 
—know  what  I  mean. 

I  never  heard  of  a  country  village  in 
my  experience,  with  even  a  rudiment¬ 
ary  dispensary,  where  the  most  simple 
means  and  appliances  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  for  accidents  and  sudden  emer¬ 
gencies  are  kept  ready  at  hand,  Yet 


there  are  many  parishes  where  the 
nearest  medical  man  lives  five  miles 
off.  On  one  occasion  I  happened  to 
drop  in  at  a  cottage  where  a  girl  had 
tripped  and  fallen  against  a  pane  of 
glass  and  “punctured  an  artery,’’  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  sapient  medico.  Gush! 
gush!  gush!  spurted  the  red  blood  out 
from  near  the  temple.  I  put  my  finger 
upon  the  spot  and  shrieked  for  some¬ 
thing — anything  to  stop  the  fiow!  The 
girl  would  have  bled  to  death  in  an 
hour.  I  rigged  up  a  tourniquet— is  that 
what  you  call  the  thing?— with  a  bit 
of  cheese-rind— which  “lent  itself  to 
the  occasion’’— some  dirty  rag,  string, 
and  two  broken  lead  pencils.  And  if 
that  young  person’s  forehead  wasn’t 
pretty  deeply  seamed  with  the  whip¬ 
cord  before  the  surgeon  appeared,  it 
wasn’t  my  fault. 

But  the  most  pitiable  object  in  our 
village  communities  is  a  poor  fellow 
“on  his  club,’’  as  the  phrase  goes;  that 
is.  a  man  suffering  from  a  hurt  or  some 
Chronic  malady,  and  whom  the  doctor 
has  certified  is  unable  to  work,  and 
who  therefore  receives  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  from  his  club  as  long  as  he  re¬ 
mains  on  the  sick  list  The  unhappy 
wretch  may  not  even  handle  a  tool;  he 
may  not  drive  in  a  nail;  may  not 
carry  a  parcel  or  go  on  a  message;  he 
may  not  sit  down  in  a  public-house— 
during  all  his  sick  time.  Moreover,  he 
Is  jealously  watched  by  the  other 
members  of  the  club,  and  if  he  be  of 
a  cheerful  temperament,  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  reported  as  shamming.  As 
often  as  not  the  poor  fellow  has  a  gar¬ 
den  where  the  potatoes  want  mould¬ 
ing  up,  or  an  allotment  where  the 
wheat  badly  wants  hoeing.  Not  a  bit 
of  it!  He  may  stare  at  the  tall  thistles 
and  sigh,  but  anything  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  labor  is  denied  him!  How 
he  must  envy  his  children  at  the 
school!  And  what  a  warning  he  must 
be  to  those  same  children  if  they  ever 
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think  of  their  poor  father’s  station  In 
life,  beyond  which  they  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  so  fast!  Some  years  ago  I  put 
up  a  seat  for  these  unfortunates,  with 
a  fairly  comfortable  back,  at  what 
used  to  be  called  “Wicked  Corner’’  in 
the  old  days,  but  now  bears  the  hon¬ 
ored  name  of  “Church  Corner.”  It  is 
pathetic  to  see  the  sickly  and  the  old 
slowly  making  their  way  there  and  sit¬ 
ting  In  the  sunshine.  Now  and  then  a 
tired  tramp  sits  himself  down  in  a 
slouching  manner.  He’s  not  allowed 
to  stay  there  many  minutes.  “That 
ain’t  made  for  the  like  o’  he,”  growled 
a  soured  old  pauper  in  explanation  to 
me  one  day.  “Lawk!  If  we  let  him 
alone,  he’d  He  down  there  and  go  to 
sleep  and  usurp  [There’s  a  pretty 
word  for  you!]  other  folk’s  rec-re-a- 
tion!”  So  it  has  come  to  this,  that  our 
only  notion  of  a  recreation  ground  is 
a  deal  board  with  a  rail  to  lean  against 
at  the  edge  of  a  ditch  and  facing  the 
northeast  wind!  Not  that  we  have  not 
our  cricket  field,  and  a  good  one,  too, 
but  we  hold  it  on  the  kindly  sufferance 
of  Farmer  Wade,  who  keeps  It  in  or¬ 
der  and  lets  us  have  the  use  of  it  rent 
free.  But  then  he’s  a  trump,  he  Is,  and 
if  he’s  not  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
General  Wade  who  made  the  great 
military  roads  up  in  the  north  there, 
and  has  the  credit  of  having  invented 
the  kilt  to  clothe  the  nakedness  of  the 
Highlanders,  he  deserves  to  be! 

“What  fun  it  must  be  to  look  down 
from  the  Pleiades!”  said  Euphemla 
Maud  the  sly  and  too  poetical!  “What 
fun  It  must  be!”  she  cried,  taking  very 
good  care  to  be  within  earshot  of  the 
present  writer  when  the  cricket  match 
was  going  on.  But  Laura  Gladys— a 
little  monitor  she— was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  “Ah!  But  I’d  rather  be  a 
mermaid  while  all  the  merry  mermen 
under  the  sea  would  feel  their  immor¬ 
tality  die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love 
of  me!”  “Ah!  sir,  that’s  what’s  ruin¬ 
ing  us!  the  gals  a-talking  that  kind  a 


stuff.  It  ain’t  Ohristlan-llke,  that 
ain’t!”  growled  old  Jim  Dawes,  one  of 
the  old  but  extinct  King  Coles,  who, 
“though  a  learned  soul,  neither  write 
nor  read  could  he!”  “They’re  educat¬ 
ing  ’em  above  their  station,  that’s 
where  it  is!” 

No!  No!  Why  shouldn’t  they  learn 
their  poetry,  and  write  it,  too,  if  they 
like?  Bless  their  darling  bright  eyes! 
The  real  mischief  is  that  the  education 
all  comes  to  a  dead  stop  among  us 
when  they’ve  done  with  the  school. 
The  grim  prose  of  life  supervenes  with 
a  cruel  solution  of  continuity,  and  the 
future  is  mere  vacuity. 

We  want  our  “station”  improved- 
not  our  education  lessened  and  im¬ 
paired. 

The  poor  in  the  towns  have  had 
everything  done  for  them;  their  cry  is 
listened  to  almost  before  it  is  uttered. 
The  poor  toilers  In  the  rural  districts 
are  fretfully  told  to  help  themselves. 
How  can  they  help  themselves?  They 
must,  unless  they  are  to  disappear  out 
of  the  land— they  must  sue  in  forma 
pauperis.  They  want  everything  that 
the  townsman  claims  already  as  his 
right:  water  to  drink- houses  to  live  in 
—resting-places  In  their  weariness- 
nursing  in  their  sore  sickness— com¬ 
mon  halls,  be  they  ever  so  humble, 
where  they  may  hope  to  get  some  in¬ 
nocent  amusement,  diversion,  instruc¬ 
tion  and  rational  companionship.  Who 
is  to  give  them  these  things?— the 
landlords?  the  tenant  farmers?  the 
parsons?  What  mockery  to  bid  them 
look  to  the  old  helpers,  who  them¬ 
selves  are  hanging  on  by  their  eyelids 
to  their  ever-waning  resources!  This 
is  no  pessimist’s  whine.  It  is  but  the 
sad  cry  of  those  who  beg  only  for  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man’s 
table. 

Of  late  we  have  had  more  than 
enough  talk  about  the  crisis  in  the 
Church,  and  been  working  ourselves 
into  a  kind  of  St  Vitus  dance  because 
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a  few  hundred  clerical  nondescripts 
are  threatening  to  bring  back  Pagan¬ 
ism  into  our  worship  and  offering  to 
rid  us  of  the  burden  of  our  innermost 
secrets  by  poiluting  others  with  the  re- 
citais  of  things  which  we  would  fain 
hide  from  our  very  selves.  Tush!  This 
is  not  the  crisis.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
many  tricks  of  the  devil  and  his  angels 
to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes  and  to  keep 
us  from  seeing  what  the  real  social 
and  national  crisis  is  which  confronts 
us  in  very  truth. 

With  fair  land  and  good  land  literal¬ 
ly  dirt  cheap,  with  vast  accumulations 
of  untold  wealth  for  which  the  owners 
can  find  no  investment,  with  men  and 
women  positively  troubled  and  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  burden  of  their  riches, 
and  an  anxious  question,  increasing  in 
distinctness,  coming  up  from  many  a 
conscience-stricken  heart,  •  and  asking 
painfully,  “Men  and  brethren,  what 
shall  we  do?”— here  is  a  blessed  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  the  sum  of  hap¬ 
piness  among  the  peasantry  of  Eng¬ 
land  such  as  never  offered  itself  be¬ 
fore,  such  as  may  never— will  never — 
occur  again  if  we  let  this  chance  go  by. 

After  painfully  studying  this  matter 
in  many  of  its  aspects,  and  especially 
as  it  affects  what  we  call  the  open 
parishes,  I  afiirm  without  hesitation 
that  almost  any  village  in  England 
might  be  changed  in  a  few  years  into 
“a  model  parish”  by  the  wise  expendi¬ 
ture  of  such  an  amount  of  capital  as 
would  be  a  mere  insignificant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  vast  outlay  which  our 
large  towns  are  absorbing  annually. 
Moreover  that  such  an  outlay  would 
provide  for  all  the  needs  of  our  vil¬ 
lagers  in  perpetuity.  God  knows  I  do 
not  grudge  the  townsmen  anything 
that  may  promote  their  happiness  and 
well-being— in  the  best  sense  of  those 
words.  What  I  do  deeply  deplore  and 
protest  against  is  that  our  poor  peas¬ 
antry  should  have  been  so  absolutely 
neglected  by  the  philanthropists  as 


they  have  been  during  the  time  when 
they  were  least  able  to  help  them¬ 
selves  until  at  last  they  are  oeing  driv¬ 
en  away  from  the  homes  of  their  fath¬ 
ers  in  despair  of  ever  seeing  any  im¬ 
provement  in  their  own  surroundings. 

Actually  as  I  was  writing  these  lines 
the  last  reports  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
and  of  the  Guinness  Trust  were  laid 
upon  my  table.  The  Peabody  Trus¬ 
tees  in  their  Report  assure  us  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1898  their  capital 
expenditure  in  land  and  buildings  had 
amounted  to  1,250,390?.  10s.  8d.,  which 
had  been  spent  in  providing  5,121  sep¬ 
arate  dwellings  comprising  11,367 
rooms,  the  average  rent  of  each  room 
being  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  rent  in  all 
cases  including  the  free  use  of  water, 
laundries,  sculleries,  and  bathrooms. 

The  Guinness  Trustees  report  that  at 
an  outlay  of  less  than  300,000/.  they 
“have  provided  2,208  separate  dwell¬ 
ings  containing  4,568  rooms,  besides 
laundries,  club-rooms,  costers’  sheds, 
perambulator  sheds,  etc.  .  .  .  The 
average  weekly  earnings  of  each  fam¬ 
ily  in  residence  was  18s.  l%d.  The 
average  weekly  rent  of  each  room  was 
Is.  lOj^d.,  covering  chimney-sweeping 
and  the  use  of  Venetian  blinds,  baths, 
and  hot-water  supply.”  It  is  added 
“club  or  common  rooms  are  provided 
and  supplied  with  papers,  books, 
games,  etc.;”  this  last  etc.  refers  among 
other  luxuries  to  “the  boiling  water 
supplied  from  urns  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  for  making  tea.” 

With  us  in  the  country  things  have 
been  allowed  to  slide  too  long  to  per¬ 
mit  of  our  hoping  that  we  can  recover 
lost  ground  by  any  coup  de  main.  But 
is  there  not  splendid  encouragement 
for  all  good  men  and  women  of  large 
resources  to  abstain  from  frittering 
away  their  money  in  a  lavish  and  an 
inconsiderate  way,  and  to  urge  them 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  some 
really  great  object?  What  greater  en¬ 
couragement  could  be  looked  for  than 
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that  which  the  Immense  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our 
large  cities  during  a  single  generation 
affords?  What  greater  encourage¬ 
ment,  I  say,  than  the  success  of  the 
noble  sacrifices  made  and  the  example 
set  by  such  benefactors  as  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  and  Lord  Iveagh? 

History  repeats  Itself.  The  time  has 
come  when  one  of  those  great  repeti¬ 
tions  of  history  which  are  never  mere 
imitations  seems  to  invite  us  to  make 
a  new  departure.  I  plead  for  our  rur¬ 
al  communities;  I  plead  for  what  re¬ 
mains  of  that  sturdy  peasantry  w’hich 
were  not  so  very  long  ago  the  very 
pith  and  marrow,  the  very  backbone  of 
a  great  people.  I  plead  to  you,  the  rich 
In  this  world’s  wealth,  that  you  should 
be  as  ready  to  give  of  your  overfiow- 
Ing  resources  only  as  freely,  and  not 
less  grandly,  in  the  direction  of  Social 
Reform  as  your  fathers  did,  centuries 
ago,  in  the  direction  of  Religious  Re¬ 
form.  Their  immense  sacrifices  for 
the  furtherance  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  religious  elevation  of  their 
generation  succeeded  in  exercising  an 
Incalculable  leverage  upon  all  classes; 
and  all  classes,  high  and  low,  were  ver¬ 
ily  and  indeed  lifted  up  thereby. 

It  remains  for  the  men  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  to  work  on  different 
lines,  and  peradventure  by  a  some¬ 
what  different  machinery,  for  the  mor¬ 
al  and  social  uplifting  of  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  for  those  that  may  come 
after.  The  masses  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  the  Church  alone,  to  deal  with 
as  may  seem  good  in  the  sight  of  the 
very  best  and  most  earnest  and  most 
high-minded  of  her  hierarchy.  The 
masses  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  all 
that  the  Church  or  the  Churches  have 
to  offer.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  or 


afraid  to  make  that  confession,  how¬ 
ever  humiliating  it  may  seem  to  the 
pride  or  the  assumption  of  some  good 
men  among  us. 

That  the  masses,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  can  do  without  religion,  I, 
for  one,  no  more  believe  than  I  believe 
that  they  can  do  without  water  or  air. 
But  for  all  that,  I  can  just  as  little  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  can  feed  or  clothe,  or 
even  educate  the  masses  by  religion 
alone.  It  seems  to  me  conceivable  that 
the  day  may  come  when  men,  looking 
back  with  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours 
upon  the  long  processes  and  successive 
generations  of  mankind,  may  recognize 
with  thankfulness  and  awe  that  He 
has  used  the  magnificent  labors  of  His 
chosen  servants  in  His  Church  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  men  of  the  future  for  a  high¬ 
er  order  of  things  than  that  we  can 
yet  forecast  or  imagine.  The  end  of 
things  is  not  yet.  May  It  not  be  that 
we  are  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
order  which  shall  change  and  tran¬ 
scend  the  old? 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  much 
work  to  do  if  we  are  not  content  base¬ 
ly  to  leave  things  as  they  are— tamely 
acquiescing  in  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  will  take  some  generous  endeav¬ 
ors  to  amend. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  village 
ceased!”  pealed  forth  from  the  fiery- 
hearted  prophetess  In  the  bad  times, 
her  soul  afiame  with  indignant  grief  at 
the  craven  hearts  among  the  princes. 
Aye,  “the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
ceased — until  that  I  Deborah  arose — 
I  became  a  mother  in  Israel!”  Is  there 
no  patriot  Deborah  in  our  times,  to  rise 
above  the  wail  of  lamentation,  and  to 
take  the  gallant  leadership  of  those 
“who  willingly  offer  themselves?” 

Augustus  Jessop. 
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Mindy  Body,  and  Estate!: 


“MIND,  BODY, 

Miss  Alicia  McAird,  the  lady  who 
addressed  last  night’s  meeting,  spoke 
ably  and  forcibly  on  behalf  of  the 
Cripples’  Holiday  Fund  of  which  she 
is  the  Secretary. 

Alicia  laid  down  the  paper  with  a 
slight  sigh  of  disappointment.  Had 
the  staff  of  the  Chronicle  known,  she 
considered,  what  it  had  cost  her  usual¬ 
ly  retiring  nature  to  face  the  audience 
on  this  occasion,  they  might  perhaps 
have  afforded  her  a  fuller  notice.  But 
this  was  merely  supposition.  Certain 
it  was  that  the  Daily  Citizen,  which 
always  responded  in  a  friendly  man¬ 
ner  to  deserving  charities,  would  not 
only  mention  her  effort,  but  would,  in 
all  probability,  give  greater  publicity 
to  the  cause  of  which  she,  Alicia  Mc¬ 
Aird,  was  the  self-constituted  cham¬ 
pion.  That  paper  was,  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  late  this  morning,  and 
Alicia,  striving  to  control  her  impa¬ 
tience,  moved  softly  about  her  pretty 
drawing-room,  adding  a  touch  here  and 
there  to  its  additional  adornment.  If 
there  were  anything  masculine  in  this 
young  woman’s  appearance,  it  did  not 
arise  from  choice,  but  was  merely  the 
result  of  convenience.  The  boyish  cut 
of  her  chestnut  hair,  close-cropped  to 
her  shapely  head,  was  but  suitable  to 
her  daily  Intercourse  with  suffering 
paupers,  while  the  neat  tailor-made 
gown,  clinging  to  the  curves  of  her 
slender  figure,  served  her  better  as  she 
passed  through  the  slums  than  the 
brighter  array  with  which  she  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  gladden  the  eyes 
of  the  aflSicted  poor. 

Eight  o’clock  a.  m.  is  scarcely  the 
time  one  would  have  expected  to  hold 
a  reception,  and  Alicia  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  two  visitors  were  an¬ 
nounced. 


AND  ESTATE.” 

“Miss  McAird,  I  presume?”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  stout,  elderly  lady  with 
glasses;  and  Alicia,  bowing  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement,  welcomed  her  polite¬ 
ly.  “We  wanted  to  know,”  continued 
the  visitor  in  business-like  tones, 
“whether  you  will  be  disengaged  on 
the  fourteenth— eh,  Letty?”  she  added, 
turning  to  the  slender  companion  who 
had  followed  her. 

Alicia  felt  that  she  was  expected  to 
make  some  reply,  but  she  was  unable 
to  do  more  than  repeat  feebly,  “The 
fourteenth!” 

“We  saw  the  notice  of  your  lecture 
last  night,”  continued  the  newcomer 
affably,  “and  as  that  sort  of  thing  is 
the  fashion  nowadays—” 

“And  it  is  certainly  high  time,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Alicia  dryly. 

“I  thought,”  pursued  the  lady  imper¬ 
turbably,  “that  it  might  be  Introduced 
as  a  new  and  agreeable  feature  at  my 
own  house.  Eh,  Letty?” 

At  which  her  accompanying  shadow 
perforce  agreed. 

“Then,  Miss  McAird,”  she  continued 
cheerfully,  “I  can  rely  on  you,  I 
trust?” 

Alicia’s  face  brightened. 

“Anything  in  my  power  to  assist  in 
so  deserving  a  cause — ”  she  was  be¬ 
ginning  when  the  old  lady  cut  her 
short. 

“Oh,  I  always  have  something  novel 
and  uncommon  of  that  sort  at  my 
homes,”  she  said.  “They  are  quite  a 
feature  now,  are  they  not,  Letty?” 

To  which  the  shadow  once  more 
agreed. 

“We  came  early,”  the  elder  lady 
went  on,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  “so 
that  we  might  make  sure  of  your  as¬ 
sistance.  We  knew  that  after  last 
night’s  notice  you  would  be  sure  to  be 
overdone  with  engagements.” 
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Alicia’s  eyes  shone.  The  fruit  of  her 
sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  London  crip¬ 
ples  was,  it  seemed,  as  abundant  as 
and  even  more  quickly  matured  than, 
that  of  her  wildest  dreams. 

“This  is  my  card,”  observed  the  vis¬ 
itor  in  grave  conclusion,  as  she  offered 
a  highly-glazed  paste-board  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  bearing.  “All  minor  details  we 
will  arrange  by  post.  Miss  McAlrd. 
Good  morning.” 

“Good  morning,”  echoed  Alicia 
dreamily,  with  her  hand  on  the  bell. 

But  she  was  destined  to  have  no 
time  to  herself  Just  then,  for  almost 
before  she  could  collect  her  scattered 
thoughts  two  more  ladles  were  ushered 
into  the  room,  and  she  felt,  with  a  spot 
of  color  glowing  on  either  cheek,  that, 
perhaps,  after  all,  a  good  time  was 
coming  for  the  cripples  in  very  truth. 
At  the  same  moment  the  maid  handed 
her  the  belated  Citizen,,  and  with  a 
wistful  glance  at  its  crisp  folds  she 
laid  it  before  her  on  the  table,  and 
turned  her  attention  to  the  newcom¬ 
ers. 

“We  saw  your  paragraph  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen  this  morning,”  began  the  younger 
and  prettier  of  the  two.  “And  I  dare¬ 
say  you  are  surprised  to  see  us  come 
to  you  so  soon.” 

Alicia  smiled. 

“My  sister,”  continued  the  spokes¬ 
woman,  “thought  your  subject  most 
interesting.  She  is  quite  a  firm  sup¬ 
porter  of  things  of  this  kind;  but,”  she 
added,  with  a  tender  glance  towards 
her  companion,  “unfortunately  she  is 
not  very  strong.” 

Alicia  expressed  her  sorrow. 

“There  are  one  or  two  questions  we 
would  like  to  ask,”  pursued  the  speak¬ 
er  boldly.  “Are  you  in  a  position  to 
let  us  see  and  speak  to  these— er— sub¬ 
jects,  that  is  to  say,  the  Individuals 
you  mentioned  last  night?” 

“You  talk  as  if  the  poor  souls  were 
scarcely  human.”  returned  Alicia  with 
a  smile  that  was  full  of  sadness. 
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“Well,  I  didn’t  exactly  know,”  fal¬ 
tered  the  other,  evidently  very  uncer¬ 
tain  of  her  ground.  “But,  perhaps,” 
she  added  brightly,  “you  will  tell  us 
anything  you  think  would  Interest  us.” 
And  she  placed  two  guineas  on  the 
table  before  her  as  she  spoke. 

The  Secretary’s  hope  rose  high  as 
she  surveyed  the  first  contributions  in 
aid  of  the  Cripples’  Fund. 

“I  wish  every  one  had  such  kind 
hearts!”  she  exclaimed  gratefully. 
“The  homeless  and  nameless  would 
have  Just  cause  to  rejoice.” 

The  silent  guest  raised  her  eyes  ex¬ 
pectantly;  there  was  a  strange  sus¬ 
picious  light  shining  in  them. 

“I  think,”  began  Alicia  gently,  “that 
life  is  hard  enough  on  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  chance  to  be  born  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  and  nursed  with 
every  care  and  attention;  but  Just 
imagine  the  existence  of  these  little 
invalids,  chained  for  days,  even  years, 
to  the  heap  of  straw  or  rags  that  too 
often  serves  them  as  a  bed.  As  I 
speak,”  continued  the  Secretary, 
warming  to  her  subject,  “I  have  in  my 
mind’s  eye  a  squalid,  unhealthy  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  Elast-End.  I  can  scarcely 
describe  to  you  who  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances—” 

The  younger  lady  shifted  uneasily, 
while  her  sister  grew  paler  still. 

“The  horror  of  those  surroundings. 
Lying  on  a  heap  of  rags  in  one  corner 
of  the  bare  floor,  we  discovered  a  tiny 
child,  deformed  in  almost  every  limb. 
There  was  no  sort  of  food  to  be  found 
near,  and  the  general  atmosphere  of 
the  place  defies  description.  That 
child,”  continued  Alicia  impressively- 
“that  child  had  been  heartlessly  de¬ 
serted—” 

“Stop!  In  heaven’s  name,  stop!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  elder  sister  imploringly. 
“I  didn’t  think- 1  never  meant—”  And 
as  her  hostess  gazed  at  her  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  she  began  to  cry. 

Her  companion  strove  in  vain  to  re- 
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assure  her,  while  Alicia  looked  on, 
both  distressed  and  astonished.  She 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  discovery  of 
the  strange  new  gift  that  had  been' 
suddenly  imparted  to  her  powers  of 
oratory.  Instead  of  having  to  speak 
Ineffectually  for  hours  on  the  crying 
needs  of  the  multitude,  her  appeals 
had  been  so  successful  that  she  found 
that  she  must  moderate  her  tongue, 
unless  she  intended  melting  hearts  of 
stone  until  they  were  too  unstable 
even  to  prompt  subscribers. 

“I  think  it  is  really  wonderful,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  younger  visitor  in  awe¬ 
struck  tones,  while  her  companion’s 
sobs  grew  even  more  and  more  be¬ 
yond  her  control.  “I  think  we  had 
better  not  stay  longer,”  she  continued 
hurriedly  with  an  anxious  glance  at 
her  sister.  “She  seems  to  be  so  very 
upset.  I  should  like  to  come  again  if 
I  may,”  she  added,  “but  now  I  must 
take  my  sister  home.” 

Declining  all  offers  of  assistance, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  most  uncon¬ 
trollable  grief,  this  strange  individual 
was  tenderly  led  away. 

On  the  threshold  the  girl  turned 
again,  and  remarked  with  a  little 
blush,  “I  should  like  to  consult  you  on 
some  other  occasion.  Miss  McAird.  I 
want  to  ask  your  advice  on  the  subject 
of  my  coming  marriage.” 

Alicia  made  some  laughing  reply  as 
she  watched  her  visitors  depart,  filled, 
it  must  be  admitted,  with  confiictlng 
emotions. 

“What  strange  people  one  meets, 
to  be  sure!”  she  mused.  “Fancy  con¬ 
sulting  a  perfect  stranger  on 
one’s  marriage,  and  yet  she  seemed 
sane  enough,  poor  girl.  Hysterical 
subjects  both,  I  expect,”  she  conclud¬ 
ed.  And  she  tried  to  think  that  she 
had  dismissed  her  late  visitors  from 
her  mind.  Still,  she  was  not  satisfied. 
A  strange  uncertainty  seemed  to  hang 
over  her,  while  her  affkirs  seemed  to 
have  shaped  themselves  of  late  like 


some  weird  and  disconnected  dream. 

She  unfolded  the  Citizen  with  a  little 
sigh  of  relief. 

“It  is  a  good  thing  that—  What’s 
this?”  murmured  Alicia  stupidly. 
“What— what— is— this  ?” 

Well  might  she  ask!  In  a  hoarse, 
strained  voice,  entirely  unlike  her  own, 
she  read  aloud:— 

Miss  Alicia  McAird,  the  celebrated 
clairvoyante,  gave  a  very  successful 
address  to  a  large  audience  last  even¬ 
ing.  Miss  McAird  will  receive  at  her 
residence  in  Victoria  Square,  where 
she  will  be  open  to  arrange  engage¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  season. 

This,  then,  was  the  notice  she  had 
relied  upon!  This  was  the  publicity 
upon  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cripples’  Fund  had  built  her  house  of 
sand! 

“I  don’t  understand,”  she  murmured 
dreamily,  “The  reporter  must  have 
mixed  things  dreadfully.  It  oughtn’t 
to  be  allowed.”  But  a  moment  later, 
when  the  true  state  of  affairs  dawned 
fully  upon  her,  righteous  wrath  filled 
her  soul.  These  people  who  had  come 
to  her,  they  had  not  hastened  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  in  response  to 
her  appeal,  and  with  charitable  Intent, 
but  had  desired  merely  to  pry  into  the 
supernatural,  to  dabble  In  fortune-tell¬ 
ing  and  the  like.  Inch  by  inch  as  the 
situation  revealed  itself,  the  strange 
behavior  of  her  guests  was  explained, 
and  she  laughed  aloud.  In  spite  of  her 
indignation,  when  she  reviewed  the 
whole  occurrence. 

But  she  had  yet  to  realize  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the  accident.  She  remembered  I 
her  aspirations,  her  recently  raised  j 
hopes,  her  poor  little  struggle  to  stifle 
her  own  inclination  the  night  before. 
Lower  and  lower  drooped  the  brown 
shorn  head,  while  hot  tears  splashed 
unchecked  on  the  pages  of  the  perfidi¬ 
ous  Citizen.  The  cause  of  the  Cripples’ 
Fund  was  lost  forever.  What  wonder 
then  that  Its  Secretary  was  In  tears. 
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Some  minutes  bad  passed  before  sbe 
was  conscious  that  a  tray  bearing  an¬ 
other  visiting  card  bad  been  quietly  in¬ 
sinuated  witbin  tbe  line  of  vision  of 
ber  down-bent  eyes,  and  there  were 
unmistakable  traces  of  tears  when  she 
acknowledged  it  with  a  sharp 

“Not  at  home,  Sarah!” 

That  there  was  some  difllculty  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  program,  she 
gathered  from  the  maid’s  demeanor, 
and  she  was  about  to  make  further  ar¬ 
rangements  for  tbe  dismissal  of  her 
visitors,  when  her  eyes  rested  on 
a  pleasant-faced,  trim,  well-looking 
young  man,  presumably  the  owner  of 
the  card,  who  had  followed  his  mis¬ 
sive  into  the  presence  of  his  unwilling 
hostess.  Having  complicated  affairs 
thus  far,  the  maid  withdrew,  while 
righteous  wrath— which  was  ever  In¬ 
clined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Alicia’s  affairs — reigned  once  more  in 
her  breast.  Was  she  never  to  be  free 
from  impertinent  interruption?  A  reck¬ 
less  spirit  possessed  her.  “You  have 
come,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  this 
paragraph,”  she  began  a  little  con¬ 
temptuously,  with  an  airy  wave  to¬ 
wards  the  crumpled  Citizen.  The  vis¬ 
itor  gravely  admitted  this  to  be  the 
fact. 

“Well,  I  am  no  longer  a  clairvoyante,” 
she  continued  boldly,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  her  instincts  at  that  un¬ 
fortunate  moment  were  quarrelsome, 
not  to  say  malicious. 

“Indeed!”  he  answered  in  surprise. 

“I  have  in  point  of  fact  retired  from 
the  business,”  she  went  on,  “but  I  can 
foresee  a  little  in  connection  with  your 
affairs,”  she  added  viciously,  “if  you 
would  like  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
know.” 

Tbe  victim  expressed  his  willingness 
to  listen,  and  she  continued:— 

“The  spirit  that  prompted  you  to 
come  here  might  be  excusable  in  an 
empty-headed  school-girl.” 

His  eyebrows  raised  themselves  al¬ 


most  imperceptibly,  otherwise  he  re¬ 
mained  immovable. 

“If  you  are  convinced,”  she  went  on, 
“that  spirits  have  any  control  over 
your  destiny,  I  should  advise  you  to 
try  and  persuade  them  to  assist  you  to 
form  a  future  for  yourself,  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  provide  one  ready-made; 
if  you  wish  to  know  anything  about 
your  marriage — ” 

“Thank  you,”  interrupted  the  listen¬ 
er,  smiling;  “I  don’t  know  that  I  do 
at  present.” 

“It’s  just  as  well,”  returned  the  re¬ 
tired  clairvoyante  snappishly,  “because 
I  couldn’t  tell  you  anything  if  you 
did.” 

But  she  failed  to  obtain  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  her  display  of  animosity  that 
she  had  anticipated.  The  man’s  un¬ 
ruffled  demeanor,  his  quiet,  superior, 
highly-amused  expression,  served  only 
as  fuel  to  feed  the  fire  of  her  indigna¬ 
tion.  How  was  this  ridiculo’us  and  un¬ 
dignified  Interview  to  be  brought  to  a 
close?  Did  he  intend  to  stand  grin¬ 
ning  there  forever?  Angered  almost 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  hardly  knowing 
what  she  did,  she  picked  up  the  card 
from  the  tray  before  her  and  tore  it 
viciously  across  and  across,  until  it 
was  merely  fragments  in  her  hand. 

“I  called  on  behalf  of  the  editor  of 
the  Dally  Citizen,”  volunteered  the 
visitor  at  length. 

“What!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  aghast. 

“The  card  you  are  at  present  de¬ 
stroying  explained  my  business,”  ob¬ 
served  the  objectionable  man  cheer¬ 
fully. 

The  warm  blood  rushed  to  Alicia’s 
cheeks  and  the  ready  tears  to  her  eyes. 
She  realized  how  unpardonable  had 
been  her  action. 

“Oh,  how  abominably  rude  of  me!” 
she  burst  forth  In  one  of  her  violent 
fits  of  remorse.  “I  have  been  very 
much  worried  this  morning,”  she  con¬ 
tinued  apologetically,  “but  I’m  afraid 
that’s  no  excuse  for  my  shocking  be- 
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havior.”  And  she  looked  regretfully 
at  the  torn  pasteboard  In  her  hand. 
“Pray  forgive  me,”  she  continued  hum¬ 
bly,  adding  In  accents  of  acute  repent¬ 
ance,  “And  I  never  so  much  as  looked 
to  see  your  name.” 

“Don’t  mention  It,”  murmured  the 
stranger  politely. 

A  faint  smile  trembled  on  the  cul¬ 
prit’s  lips. 

“I  couldn’t  very  well,”  she  ventured 
meekly,  “unless  you  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  repeat  it.” 

At  which  the  stranger  laughed  pleas¬ 
antly,  proving  that.  If  any  spirit  con¬ 
trolled  his  demeanor,  it  was  by  no 
means  an  unforgiving  one. 

“I  came,”  he  volunteered  once  more, 
“on  behalf  of  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
Citizen,  to  apologize  for  the  gross  error 
that  has  been  made.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  staff,”  he  further  explained. 
“John  Norman  by  name.” 

She  looked  up  with  sudden  interest. 

“I  read  nearly  all  your  articles,”  she 
said;  “I  find  them  bright  and  very  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  besides,”  she  added, 
with  an  impulsive  frankness  that 
characterized  her  speech  and  action, 
“they  are  so— so  manly.” 

He  smiled.  “Is  it  an  astonishing 
attribute  in  one  of  our  sex  nowadays?” 
he  asked,  and  she  felt  his  keen  gray 
eyes  rest  for  a  moment  half  Inquiring¬ 
ly  on  her  closely-cropped  head  and 
pocket-laden  vest. 

“I  hope,”  he  continued,  as  his  sharp 
glance  passed  with  a  gleam  of  intelli¬ 
gence  over  the  coins  on  the  table, 
“that  you  have  not  been  inconven¬ 
ienced  on  account  of  this  stupid  blun¬ 
der.” 

“Just  a  little,”  Alicia  admitted. 

He  expressed  his  sorrow.  “Some 
asinine  reporter,”  he  explained, 
“thought  he  could  manage  a  dozen 
things  In  one  evening.  Among  others 
was  a  big  dinner,  your  meeting  and  a 
stance.  Naturally  he  made  a  pretty 
hash  of  the  whole." 


“What  a  pity  the  dinner  came  first,” 
remarked  Alicia  spitefully,  but  at  the 
same  time  she  indicated  a  chair  for  the 
accommodation  of  her  visitor  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  wave  of  the  hand. 

“It  was,”  John  Norman  admitted, 
obediently  accepting  this  intimation 
of  her  hospitable  intent  “I  will  see 
that  the  mis-statement  is  contradicted 
to-morrow,”  he  suggested. 

“And  I  shall  be  saved  another  disap¬ 
pointment” 

“You  were  disappointed?”  His 
voice  was  sympathetic  and  musical, 
and  at  the  sound  of  its  kindliness  the 
hastily-banished  tears  returned  to  her 
eyes. 

“Oh,  so  much,”  she  said;  “I  thought 
at  first  that  the  people  who  hurried 
here  were  Interested  in  the  cause.  1 
Imagined,  don’t  you  know,  all  those 
poor  little  suffering  children  breathing 
the  fresh,  pure  air  which,  if  every  one 
had  his  rights,  is  theirs— God  knows!” 

She  paused  a  moment,  checking  her 
own  enthusiasm  with  an  evident  effort. 
“Our  cause,”  she  continued  more 
quietly,  “is  almost  as  weak  and  ailing 
as  the  poor  little  invalids  it  hopes  to 
benefit  When  first  these  people  came 
I  thought  that  the  world  had  awak¬ 
ened  at  last  to  a  sense  of  its  duty.  But 
no;  It  was  Just  the  same  silly  craving 
for  excitement,  and  always  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature.  They  wanted  their  for¬ 
tunes  told,”  she  continued  contemptu¬ 
ously;  “they  hoped  to  assist  and  con¬ 
verse  with  souls  that  are  doing  very 
well  in 'the  next  sphere  without  them. 
And  all  this  time  they  are  blind  to  the 
fact  that  In  this  world  souls  are  stifl-  ( 
ing,  suffering,  dying  in  their  own  dis¬ 
eased  and  afflicted  bodies  and  in  im¬ 
possible  atmospheres.  Why  does  no 
one  clamor  for  the  excitement  of  com¬ 
munication  with  such  souls  as  these?” 

She  stopped  short  suddenly  In  some 
confusion,  conscious  that  her  visitor’s 
eyes  expressed  more  evident  admira¬ 
tion  as  he  looked  into  her  flushed  and 
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animated  face  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  benefit  of  the  cause. 

John  Norman  admitted  a  little  lame¬ 
ly  in  reply  to  this  abrupt  challenge 
that  he  had  no  idea  why,  and  Alicia 
went  on  with  a  soft  little  laugh— 

“It’s  all  very  well  for  you  men  to  sit 
there  and  agree  to  everything  we  say, 
and  then  in  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts  go  off  to  a  big  dinner  and  make 
a  ‘pretty  little  hash’  of  the  whole!” 

“You  are  very  harsh  in  your  judg¬ 
ment,  Miss  McAird,”  he  protested,  pull¬ 
ing  at  his  moustache. 

“But  it  doesn’t  help  me,”  she  con¬ 
tended  mournfully.  “It  doesn’t  help 
me  in  the  least  to  face  these  poor  little 
aflJicted  children,  who  look  eagerly  for 
my  coming,  hoping  against  hope  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  fulfillment 
of  my  promise.  I  know,  guilty  wretch 
that  I  am,  that  we  have  not  at  present 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  half  those 
bright  plans  for  the  future.  How  shall 
I  face  them,  these  children?”  she  con¬ 
tinued  with  an  unconscious  pathos  in 
her  voice.  “How  can  I  tell  them  that 
I  have  promised  more  than  I  can  fulfil, 
and  that  they  must  be  content  to  re¬ 
main  at  home  for  the  present,  until  the 
path  widens  and  the  way  becomes 
clear?  How  I  dread  this  thing,  and 
yet  it  must  be  done.  To  stand  before 
the  audience  last  night  was  ordeal 
enough,  but  it  is  nothing— nothing 
compared  to  this  task,  I  assure  you.” 

“Then  you  will  not  like  speaking  in 
public?”  he  ventured. 

She  favored  him  with  a  little  movie 
by  reply.  Then,  imagining  that  he 
seemed  to  derive  some  little  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  her  evident  distaste  for  ora¬ 
tory,  she  added  in  the  spirit  of  contra¬ 
diction- 

“There  is  nothing  I  should  like  bet¬ 
ter  if  only  I  were  more  eloquent.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  leave  much  to  be 
desired,”  he  was  beginning  when  she 
cut  him  short. 

“If  that’s  meant  for  a  compliment,” 


she  said,  “please  stop  before  you  make 
‘a  pretty  little  bash’  of  the  whole.  It 
takes  nothing  short  of  a  genius  to  com¬ 
pliment  a  woman  successfully  on  that 
subject.  Pardon  me,”she  added,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  tone,  “if  I  have 
tired  you.  I  know  I  am  apt  to  ride  my 
hobby  horse  to  death.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  he  answered,  “I 
have  been  most  interested  throughout, 
and  If  you  will  permit  me,  will  contrib¬ 
ute  my  mite  to  the  Fund  in  question.” 
And  he  drew  a  crisp  note  from  the 
covers  of  a  prosperous-looking  pocket- 
book  and  placed  it  without  embarrass¬ 
ment  upon  the  coins  that  already 
graced  the  table. 

Her  speaking  face  lit  up. 

“How  good  of  you,”  she  whispered, 
for  her  voice  was  scarcely  steady 
enough  to  express  her  thanks. 

“Perhaps  there  may  be  one  less  to 
disappoint,”  he  remarked  kindly.  And 
encouraged  by  his  friendly  sympathy 
she  was  tempted  to  open  her  heart. 

“There  was  one  little  fellow  I  re¬ 
member,”  she  began,  speaking  hur¬ 
riedly;  “he  was  put  out,  like  clothes 
every  day  to  air,  on  a  seat  in  Padding¬ 
ton  Green — creeping  paralysis  I  think 
it  was.  He  always  maintained  while 
he  lived  that  that  enclosure  was  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  country.  I  need 
hardly  state  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  latter.  ‘’Cause  why?’  he  would  ar¬ 
gue  in  bis  quaint  little  way;  ‘aynt  we 
got  trees  an’  fiars  an’  grarss?’  Once 
he  said,  ‘When  it  we""  pretty  quiet, 
miss’— imagine  the  quiet  of  Paddington 
Green!— ‘blowed  ef  I  didn’t  see  a  reb- 
bit,  s’elp  me  I  did!’  He  didn’t  swear 
as  a  rule,  that  child,”  she  explained 
medltattvely,  “but  I  suppose  he  was 
carried  away  by  his  emotions  on  that 
occasion.” 

She  seemed  so  serlons  that  the  lis¬ 
tener  strove  to  check  a  guilty  smile 
and  was  driven  at  length  to  the  weak 
resource  of  fingering  his  moustache. 

“He  always  stuck  to  the  rabbit  the- 
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ory,”  she  continued,  with  a  laugh  that 
absolved  the  conscience  of  her  com¬ 
panion,  adding:  “In  support  of  such 
statement  his  mother  told  me  he  once 
brought  home  an  extremely  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  exceedingly  impossible  dead 
cat.” 

She  laughed  again,  but  the  keynote 
was  a  sad  one.  Then  he  rose  to  take 
his  leave. 

“I  will  do  my  utmost.  Miss  McAird,” 
he  assured  her  as  he  bade  her  fare¬ 
well;  and  there  was  something  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  tone  which  made  her 
feel  that  his  promise  was  at  least 
worth  having.  She  smiled  to  herself 
once  or  twice  over  the  bundles  of  pic¬ 
ture-books  and  socks,  as  the  kindly  de¬ 
termined  face— perhaps  a  little  stem  in 
its  portrayal  of  perception  and  power- 
rose  before  her;  and  it  was  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  tremor  of  excitement  that  she  took 
up  the  Citizen  at  the  breakfast  table 
next  morning. 

John  Norman  had  been  as  good  as 
his  word.  Not  only  had  he  explained 
and  apologized  for  the  error  of  the 
previous  day,  but  he  followed  up  the 
admission  with  such  a  brilliant  leader 
on  the  cause  of  the  crippled  that  even 
the  Secretary  was  startled  out  of  her¬ 
self  by  the  beauty  of  his  appeal,  and 
solemnly  called  down  blessings  upon 
his  head  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  lit¬ 
tle  drawing-room.  Indeed  his  touch¬ 
ing  words  stirred  the  heartstrings  of 
the  worthy  Briton  as  he  sat  at  break¬ 
fast  reading  the  lines  in  pompous  com¬ 
placency,  while  Alicia  hung  over  the 
paper  In  an  ecstacy  of  mingled  smiles 
and  sighs.  To  her  great  surprise  her 
own  romance  of  Paddington  Green 
figured  in  its  pages,  illustrating  the 
brave  attempts  at  contentment  so  of¬ 
ten  to  be  found  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances.  Touched  by  the 
pen  of  genius.  It  had  been  transformed 
as  if  by  magic  into  an  Incident  of 
some  humor,  yet  shaded  withal  with 
a  certain  tender  pathos.  A  subject  for 


alternate  grief  and  laughter,  perhaps 
even  for  tears. 

In  many  homes  where  this  happy  in¬ 
spiration  fell  like  seed  upon  fertile 
ground,  ghosts  of  vanished  children 
arose  to  prompt  ungenerous  hearts. 
Faded  memories  of  little  invalids  that 
Dsw  were  resting  awoke  at  the  lifting 
of  John  Norman’s  hand,  bidding  those 
who  loved  them  once — If  they  treas¬ 
ured  their  remembrance  still— to  send 
help  to  the  suffering  for  their  sake,  and 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  loved  the 
crippled  poor.  A  second  article  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first.  Gruff  city  men  wrote 
large  cheques  surreptitiously  at  their 
oflJces.  Unimportant  firms  blossomed 
forth  unexpectedly  into  charitable  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Hard-faced  women  un¬ 
locked  long-treasured  garments,  and, 
though  the  wrench  was  great,  sent 
them  where  their  creased  and  folded 
lengths  would  be  not  only  useful  but 
most  welcome.  A  wave  of  charity 
swept  over  England— a  noble  charity, 
for  it  began  at  home. 

The  Cripples’’ Fund  throve  and  pros¬ 
pered,  while  its  Secretary  found  her¬ 
self  too  overwhelmed  with  her  num¬ 
erous  duties  to  grant  press  interviews, 
except,  be  it  understood,  to  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Citizen  who 
called  on  her  occasionally  for  copy. 
Higher  and  higher  grew  the  figures  of 
the  subscription  list,  and  heavier  and 
heavier  the  postman’s  load.  Gifts  of 
every  description  poured  in;  the  world 
seemed  suddenly  to  lose  its  head. 
Strange,  miscellaneous  offerings  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scenes;  cricket-bats, 
apparently  for  the  recreation  of  the  in¬ 
firm,  provoked  a  smile;  consignments 
of  bottled  stout  and  cases  of  green 
bugles  blocked  the  office  door.  But  the 
Secretary  was  equal  to  all  emergencies 
and  welcomed  every  intimation  of 
kindly  feeling  with  great  enthusiasm, 
from  a  family  of  lively  ferrets  to  a 
consignment  of  wooden  legs  finding  a 
ju^  and  fit  use  for  them  all.  Then  as 
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the  delirium  waxed  to  its  height  the 
subscription  list  closed  upon  a  magni¬ 
ficent  total,  and  the  pulse  of  England’s 
charity  fell  once  more  to  its  normal 
temperature.  In  that  bright  and  glor¬ 
ious  summer  a  thousand  crippled  chil¬ 
dren  saw  for  the  first  time  that  part  of 
God’s  world  where  Mother  Nature  still 
struggles  valiantly  to  conceal  the  en¬ 
croaching  footsteps  of  mankind. 
Throughout  the  stifiing  dog-days,  when 
foot  passengers  grilled  on  the  dusty 
pavement  in  the  sun’s  pitiless  rays, 
Alicia  was  faithful  to  her  post,  but  the 
strain  upon  her  nervous  system  was 
beginning  to  tell,  and  she  looked  thin 
and  worn  as  she  sat  at  her  desk  one 
hot  afternoon  in  September.  Her  eyes 
were  unwearied,  however.  Bright  and 
serene,  they  betrayed  such  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  a  somewhat  lengthy  report  over 
which  she  was  bending  that  she  scarce¬ 
ly  looked  up  when  the  door  opened  and 
John  Norman  entered.  The  once  pret¬ 
tily-furnished  drawing-room  had  late¬ 
ly  been  transformed  into  a  bare  office 
of  the  indifferently  kept  order  while 
the  bright  rugs  had  given  place  to  an 
unsympathetic  oilcloth.  The  piano  was 
supplanted  by  an  overladen  desk,  and 
the  many  dainty  trlfies  to  which  the 
room  owed  Its  previous  air  of  taste 
and  refinement  had  now  altogether 
vanished. 

“Are  you  busy,  Miss  McAlrd?”  be¬ 
gan  the  intruder  cheerfully. 

“One  moment,’’  Alicia  dreamily  re¬ 
plied — “I  will  not  be  one  moment,’’ 
adding  absently,  and  half  to  herself, 
“John  Smith— which  John  Smith,  I 
wonder?  Of  Walworth,  no  doubt.’’ 

'The  visitor  obediently  placed  his  hat 
and  stick  on  the  table  and  sat  down. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  he  stirred 
uneasily. 

“I  really  won’t  be  long,’*  murmured 
the  Secretary  apologetically;  “there 
are  so  many  Smiths— Deptford  per¬ 
haps.”  And  she  became  once  more  en¬ 
thralled  in  her  work. 


Five  more  minutes  passed  and  the 
visitor  cleared  his  throat. 

“I  wanted  to  speak  to  you.  Miss  Mc- 
Aird,”  he  ventured. 

“Why,  yes,”  she  returned— “directly. 
How  impatient  you  are —  With  a 
wooden  leg?  Do  you  think  it  impos¬ 
sible,”  she  continued  anxiously,  “that 
any  one  could  describe  the  possession 
of  a  wooden  leg  as  slight  lameness?” 

But  he  Ignored  the  question. 

“I  want  to  ask  you  something.  Miss 
McAlrd,”  he  repeated. 

“Oh,  please  wait  one  minute,”  she  be¬ 
sought  him  imploringly.  “I’ve  just 
found  him  after  such  a  search.  There 
are  so  many  Smiths,”  she  repeated 
pathetically;  “but  I’ve  got  him  at  last!” 

“I’m  afraid  I  can’t  wait,”  he  re¬ 
turned  sternly. 

“Is  it  business?”  she  reluctantly  in¬ 
quired. 

“Strictly,”  said  he. 

She  put  down  her  pen  and  faced  him 
with  an  effort,  but  it  was  evident  that 
her  thoughts  strayed  occasionally  eith¬ 
er  in  the  direction  of  Walworth  or 
Deptford,  In  pursuit  of  the  errant 
John  Smith. 

“There’s  one  cripple  on  the  list,”  he 
began,  “that  you  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,”  she  exclaimed, 
“and  I  thought  I  was  so  careful.  Did 
he  make  the  usual  application?” 

“He  did,”  observed  the  visitor  short¬ 
ly,  “but  you  were  too  busy  at  the  time 
to  attend  to  him.  He  was  very,  much 
disappointed.” 

“Poor  boy!”  murmured  Alicia  sym¬ 
pathetically. 

“For  this  reason,”  continued  the 
first  speaker  with  emphasis— “he  has 
been  stifiing  in  London  all  the  sum¬ 
mer.” 

“The  case  shall  be  looked  into,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Secretary.  “Who  is  he?” 

“He’s  a  sort  of  orphan,”  returned 
Norman  pathetically.  “One  I’m  a  bit 
interested  in,  in  fact.” 
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The  Secretary  was  evidently  puz¬ 
zled. 

“How  Is  he  crippled?”  she  inquired 
abruptly. 

The  visitor  hesitated. 

“I  fancy  it’s  mental  trouble,”  he  vol¬ 
unteered  at  length. 

“An  idiot?”  suggested  Alicia  briskJy. 

“Not  exactly,”  he  returned  reckless¬ 
ly.  “Perhaps  I  ought  to  admit  a  little 
moral  deficiency.” 

“A  criminal!”  exclaimed  Miss  Mc- 
Aird  in  dismay. 

“Not  quite,”  replied  Norman  airily. 
“You  might  set  him  down  as  a  harm¬ 
less  sort  of  fool,  you  know.  A  good 
bit  crippled  too,  I  consider,  in  mind, 
body  and  estate.” 

The  Secretary  glanced  at  him  shaip- 
ly.  A  soft  pink  color  was  rising  in  her 
cheeks,  while  a  faint  glint  of  suspicion 
had  already  begun  to  dawn  dewily  in 
her  eyes. 

But  he  was  staring  before  him,  to  all 
appearance  blankly  unconscious  of  her 
scrutiny. 

“I  think,”  he  continued  boldly,  “that 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take 
the  poor  wretch  out  of  town  yourself, 
Miss  McAird.  I’m  sure  you  need  a 
change  If  any  one  does.” 

Her  eyes  met  his  severely,  but  he 
held  his  ground  in  spite  of  the  slightly 
abashed  feeling  that  crept  over  him. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet,  making  both 
moral  and  physical  effort  to  shake  it 
off. 

“Who  is  this  neglected  applicant?” 

Temple  Bar. 


she  demanded  sternly.  “I  will  see  that 
he  gets  bis  holiday— his  congi,  one 
might  almost  say,”  she  added  with  a 
little  laugh. 

Her  victim  stirred  uneasily,  but  re¬ 
mained  silent. 

“Where  is  he  now?”  she  still  insist¬ 
ed,  though  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him  in  a  way  that  filled  his 
soul  with  conscious  gladness.  He 
caught  the  hand  outstretched  towards 
him  in  a  pretty  attitude  of  warning, 
and  with  it  he  regained  his  courage. 

“I’m  dreadfully  afraid,  Alicia,”  he 
admitted,  with  a  triumph  that  appar¬ 
ent  meekness  could  not  conceal,  “that 
he  is  here.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
pages  of  the  Dally  Citizen: — 

Owing  to  the  subscription  raised  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cripples’  Holiday 
Fund,  and  the  untiring  exertions  of  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  Miss  Alicia  Mc¬ 
Aird— Mrs.  John  Norman— over  a 
thousand  cripples  have  been  sent  into 
the  country.  Mrs.  Norman,  whose 
task  is  over  for  the  season,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  accompany  the  last  of  her 
protigiea  on  a  visit  to  the  Lakes. 

In  their  boarding-houses  British 
grumblers  wno  had  not  subscribed  to 
the  Fund  scanned  the  lines  disdainful¬ 
ly. 

“Cripples  to  the  Lakes,”  they  snort¬ 
ed  indignantly- “and  the  young  wom¬ 
an  too!  That’s  the  way  the  charitable 
British  public  Is  defrauded.  Scandal¬ 
ous!” 

Evelyn  Hope. 
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When  music  is  “wedded  to  immortal 
verse,”  the  intention  presumably  is 
that  both  parties  shall  be  gainers  by 
the  union;  that  the  words  shall  be 
more  perfectly  interpreted  than  would 
be  possible  by  a  mere  reading,  and  that 


the  music  shall  express  more  than 
a  merely  instrumental  performance 
would  convey:  in  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  combination  shall  be  more  than  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  the  two  ingredi¬ 
ents,  just  as  a  chord  of  three  of  four 
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notes,  sounded  together,  possesses  a 
beauty  or  value  beyond  that  of  the 
three  or  four  notes  sounded  in  success- 
sion. 

For  the  attainment  of  this  i-esult  it 
is  obvious  that  where,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  words  exist  before  the  music, 
the  duty  of  the  composer  is  to  adapt 
his  music  both  to  the  character  and  to 
the  form  of  the  words. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  music  is 
capable  of  expressing  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
inquiry,  and  is  moreover  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  discussed  with  any 
very  fruitful  result  If  A  declares  that 
he  perceives  a  particular  meaning  in  a 
certain  musical  phrase,  and  B  replies 
that  he  perceives  no  such  meaning  at 
all,  there  is  practically  an  end  of  the 
discussion.  For  the  purpose  In  hand  it 
may  then  be  admitted  or  assumed  that 
the  first  of  the  two  requirements— viz. 
that  the  music  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
words  as  regards  character— is  usually 
successfully  fulfilled. 

In  fulfilling  the  second  of  the  two  re¬ 
quirements— viz.  that  the  music  shall 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  words  as 
regards  form,  the  composer  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  successful;  in  fact,  were  It 
not  that  we  can  hardly  suspect  Milton 
of  perpetrating  a  Joke,  it  would  almost 
seem  that,  when  he  spoke  of  music  be¬ 
ing  “wedded  to  immortal  verse,”  he 
must  have  used  the  phrase  ironically, 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  his  own  matri¬ 
monial  experience. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  one  essential 
quality  of  verse  Is  rhythm,  and  that  If 
the  rhythm  Is  disturbed  the  beauty  of 
the  verse  is  marred  If  not  wholly 
ruined.  This,  however,  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  many  musical  composers 
entirely  Ignore.  The  process  would 
seem  to  be  as  follows:  the  musician  sel¬ 
ects  some  verses,  possibly  the  work  of 
a  genuine  poet;  he  then  composes  bis 
melody,  and  if  the  rhythm  of  the  verse 
happens  to  suit  that  of  his  melody. 


well  and  good:  if  not,  he  proceeds, 
after  the  manner  of  Procrustes,  to 
make  It  fit  by  altering  the  text,  by  re¬ 
peating  a  word  here  and  a  phrase 
there,  by  leaving  out  some  words  and 
extending  others  to  five  or  ten  times 
their  proper  metrical  value.  This 
process  is  called  “setting  words  to 
music.” 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  a 
criticism  of  this  treatment  of  the 
words  involves  no  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  music.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  instances 
where  the  words  are  hopelessly  spoilt, 
the  music  is  undoubtedly  beautiful. 
But  the  music  is  beautiful  in  spite  of, 
and  not  because  of,  the  maltreatment 
of  the  words,  and  its  beauty  would  be 
far  more  perfect  if  the  ear  and  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  hearer  were  not  offended 
by  the  mutilation  of  the  verses  which 
the  music  is  supposed  to  assist 

The  above  accusation  includes  three 
specific  charges,  viz.  that  some  musical 
composers  in  setting  music  to  words,  or 
rather  words  to  music, 

1.  Tamper  with  the  text 

2.  Destroy  the  metrical  form  of  the 
verse  by. 

(а)  Repetition  or  omission  of 
words. 

(б)  Extension  of  the  natural  met¬ 
rical  value  of  syllables. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  charges, 
tampering  with  the  text  is  possibly  not 
always  a  very  serious  crime:  it  may  be 
that  in  some  Instances  the  verse  is 
positively  Improved  by  the  new  read¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  better  adapted  for  sing¬ 
ing:  but  perhaps  it  is  allowable  to  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  that  poets  of  the  rank  of 
Shakespeare,  Bums  and  Shelley,  might 
be  spared  such  experiments  in  emend¬ 
ation  as  the  following:— 

In  “Who  is  Sylvia?” 

Shakespeare— "that  she  might  ad¬ 
mired  be.” 

Schuhert— "that  adored  she  might 
be.” 
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In  “Bid  me  discourse.” 

Shakespeare— “Uke  a  nymph  with 
long  dishevelled  hair.” 

Bisftop— “like  a  nymph  with  bright 
and  flowing  hair.” 

In  “Where  the  bee  sucks.” 

Shakespeare— “there  suck  I.” 

Arne^“thesre  lurk  I.” 

Shakespeare— “utter  summer  mer¬ 
rily.” 

Arne— “after  sunset  merrily.” 

The  alterations  quoted  above  are  not 
very  important  and  will  rouse  no 
serious  indignation,  except  perhaps  in 
the  breasts  of  Shakespearian  students, 
in  whose  eyes  every  syllable  of  the  text 
Is  sacrosanct 

The  next  example  exhibits  the  mu¬ 
sician  dealing  more  boldly  with  his 
text 

Burns  wrote  some  verses  “On  Chloris 
being  ill;”  Sterndale  Bennett  prefers 
the  title  “To  Chloe  in  sickness.”  To 
this  change  no  very  grave  objection 
can  be  made;  but  the  alterations  in  the 
text  of  the  song  itself  are  far  more 
serious. 

Burns  wrote— 

Long,  long  the  night. 

Heavy  comes  the  morrow. 

The  rhythm  of  this  is  massacred  in 
Sterndale  Bennett’s  version,  whlcli 
runs  thus— 

Long,  long  is  the  night. 

And  heavy  comes  the  morrow. 

The  second  verse  Is  mutilated  almost 
beyond  recognition.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  while  Bums  was  satisfied  with 
“fair”  as  a  rhyme  to  “care,”  Bennett, 
more  ambitious,  makes  “light”  rh3rme 
to  “care,”  and  “fair”  to  “mourn.”  The 
word  “mourn”  does  not  indeed  occur 
in  the  original  at  all,  and  is  apparent¬ 
ly  Introduced  by  the  musjcian  merely 
to  get  a  really  satisfactory  rhyme  to 
“fair." 


The  words  of  Charles  Salaman’s  fine 
song,  “I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,” 
are  supposed  to  be  by  Shelley,  but  they 
have  suffered,  or  at  least  been  consid¬ 
erably  modified,  in  the  process  of  “set¬ 
ting  to  music,” 

The  last  four  lines  of  Shelley’s  first 
stanza  run  as  follows:— 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me— who  knows  how?— 
To  thy  chamber  window,  sweet. 

The  revised  version  is— 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee,  of  thee, 
(line  repeated) 

And  a  spirit,  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me— who  knows  how?— 

Hath  led  me  to  thy  chamber  window, 
sweet,  (repeated) 

A  spirit  hath  led  me  to  thee.  Sweet, 

A  spirit  hath  led  me  to  thee. 

In  the  third  stanza  Shelley  wrote:— 

O  lift  me  from  the  grass! 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fall! 

Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 

These  four  lines  disappear  altogether 
In  the  song,  and  the  following  take 
their  place:— 

The  gentle  dews  of  sleep 
Are  falling  on  thine  eye. 

And  I,  alas!  must  weep; 

Thou  know’st  not,  thou  know’st  not 
I  am  nigh. 

There  are  a  few  minor  alterations  in 
the  last  four  lines  of  this  stanza,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  justify  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  words  of  the  song  be¬ 
ing  described  as  Shelley’s,  unless  there 
is  another  authentic  version  of  the  po¬ 
em  besides  that  published  in  Shelley’s 
works. 

The  next  charge  is  that  of  destroying 
the  rhythm  of  verse  by  the  repetition 
of  words  and  phrases.  This  practice 
is  very  general,  and  in  some  Instances 
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excusable;  the  repetition  of  the  last 
line  of  a  stanza,  particularly  where 
the  line  has  the  character  of  a  refrain, 
may  be,  and  often  is,  effective,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  injure  the  form 
of  the  stanza.  But  where  a  word  or 
phrase  Is  repeated  before  the  close  of 
the  stanza  Is  reached,  the  rhythm  Is 
hopelessly  spoilt  and  the  ear  grievous* 
ly  offended. 

Thus  Shelley  wrote— 

Regrets  which  glide  thro’  the  spirit’s 
gloom. 

And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain. 

Stemdale  Bennett,  in  defiance  of  sense, 
grammar,  and  metre,  reads— 

Revenge  which  glides  o’er  the  spirit’s 
gloom. 

And  with  ghastly  whispers,  with 
ghastly  whispers  tell 
That  Joy  once  lost,  that  joy  once  lost 
is  pain. 

The  following  lines  of  Shakespeare 
might,  one  would  think,  have  com¬ 
manded  the  irespect  of  the  most  sacri¬ 
legiously  disposed  musician:— 

Loi.here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on 
high. 

And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose 
silver  breast 

The  sun  ariseth  In  true  majesty. 

In  Sir  Henry  Bishop’s  setting  of  these 
lines,  the  verse  is  first  sung  through 
as  written,  with  the  exception  that  the 
last  line  is  repeated;  then  Sir  Henry 
starts  afresh  and  warms  to  his  work 
with  the  following  result:— 

Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on 
high. 

Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  Lo!  here  the 
gentle  lark 

Weary,  weary  of  rest,  mounts  on  high. 
Mounts  on  high,  mounts  on  high. 

Lo!  here  the  gentle  lark,  Lo!  here  the 
gentle  lark. 


Weary,  weary  of  rest,  weary  of  rest. 
Mounts  on  high,  mounts  on  high. 
Mounts,  mounts  on  high,  on  high. 

There  is  a  song  of  Shakespeare’s,  tol¬ 
erably  well  known,  beginning,  “Tell 
me,  where  is  Fancy  bred?’’  This  is 
how  it  is  “adapted’’  to  music: — 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  where  Is 
Fancy  bred? 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  where  is  Fancy  bred? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  where  Is 
Fancy  bred? 

Or  In  the  heart,  or  in  the  head. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me. 

Tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me,  tell  me. 
Where  is  Fancy  bred? 

How  begot?  How  nourished? 

How  begot?  How  nourished? 

Reply,  reply,  reply,  reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eye. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eye. 

With  gazing  fed;  and  Fancy  dies. 

With  gazing  fed;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

In  the  cradle  where  it  lies,  where  It 
lies. 

Whether  it  be  read  or  sung,  this  Is 
sheer  nonsense. 

As  regards  the  practice  of  extending 
the  metrical  value  of  syllables,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  considerable  license 
Is  permissible  and  even  desirable:  to 
read  poetry  to  the  beat  of  a  metro¬ 
nome  would  be  an  atrocity.  But  when 
poetry  is  properly  read,  though  we  do 
not  hear  the  scansion  obtrusively  In¬ 
sisted  upon,  though  the  exact  metrical 
value  of  a  syllable  Is  often  slightly  ex¬ 
tended  or  reduced,  yet  we  are  con¬ 
scious  throughout  of  the  metre.  So 
In  a  song  there  should  surely  be  some 
limit  to  the  license  allowed;  It  may  be 
I>erml8sible  and  even  advantageous  to 
extend  a  syllable  twenty-five,  fifty,  or 
even  seventy-five  per  cent.;  but  when 
the  extension  reaches  five  himdred  or 
one  thousand  per  cent  the  symmetry 
of  the  verse  Is  ruined. 

An  extreme  instance  of  this  vice  Is 
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Been  In  a  song  already  mentioned,  viz. 
Sir  H.  Bishop’s  “Lo!  here  the  gentle 
lark."  In  this  case  each  line  of  the 
verse  naturally  covers  four  bars  or  six¬ 
teen  beats;  but  in  one  place  the  mono¬ 
syllable  "high”  is  stretched  over  live 
bars;  in  another  the  first  syllable  of 
“weary”  covers  eight  bars,  i.  e.,  this 
syllable  is  stretched  to  twenty  times 
its  natural  length. 

The  curious  indifference,  if  not  con¬ 
tempt,  with  which  the  musician  fre¬ 
quently  regards  the  words  that  he  has 
to  deal  with,  is  constantly  exemplified 
in  part  music  and  especially  in  an¬ 
thems  and  the  choruses  of  oratorios. 
The  simple-minded  “outsider”  would 
naturally  suppose  that  when  words  are 
sung  they  are  intended  to  be  beard, 
and  that,  where  there  are  four  parts, 
the  obvious  way  to  bring  about  the  de¬ 
sired  result  would  be  to  see  that  all 
four  voices  should  be  singing  the  same 
words  at  the  same  time.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  rarely  the  case;  so  far  as 
the  words  are  concerned  the  four  parts 
proceed  quite  independently  of  one  an¬ 
other,  and  the  result,  however  admira¬ 
ble  the  musical  effect  may  be,  is  cha¬ 
otic  nonsense. 

A  chorus  in  an  oratorio  is,  in  fact, 
not  unlike  that  Caucus  race  in  which 
Alice  took  part,  and  in  which  “they 
began  running  wh«»n  they  liked.”  So¬ 
prano  generally  gets  away  first  with 
a  strong  lead.  Alto  and  Tenor  have  to 
spurt  vigorously  to  catch  her  up,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  lap  they  are  per¬ 
haps  all  together  for  a  moment  But 
the  pace  tells:  Soprano  and  Alto  have 
each  in  turn  to  stop  to  recover  their 
wind,  while  Tenor  sails  ahead;  Bass, 
meanwhile,  rumbling  about  the  low  6 
and  worrying  a  preposition.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  four  competitors 
manage  to  pass  the  post  neck  and 
neck,  inex  as  in  the  Caucus  race,  where 
“Everybody  has  won  and  all  must  have 
prizes.” 

This  treatment  of  the  words  in  cho¬ 


ruses  and  anthems,  absurd  as  it  is,  is 
far  more  excusable  than  the  wanton 
mutilation  of  poetry,  of  which  exam¬ 
ples  have  been  given  above;  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  words  of  a  choanis  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  in  metrical  form,  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  is  apparently  no  intention 
or  pretence  on  the  part  of  the  musi¬ 
cian  to  secure  a  hearing  or  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  words  sung.  The  words 
are,  in  fact,  merely  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  the  music,  and  have  little  more 
to  do  with  the  composition  than  the 
books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  one 
of  Macaulay’s  essays  have  to  do  with 
the  essay  Itself. 

There  are,  of  course,  numberless 
songs  against  which  none  of  the  above 
objections  can  be  urged.  In  ballads 
and  in  popular  songs  generally  the 
rhythm  of  the  music  is,  as  a  rule,  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  that  of  the  words,  and  the 
fact  that  the  music  of  such  songs  is 
not  always  of  a  very  lofty  kind,  while 
in  many  undoubtedly  fine  songs  the 
words  are  shamefully  entreated,  may 
perhaps  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
high  level  of  musical  composition  is 
incompatible  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  words.  If  this  is  so,  why 
attempt  the  imi)ossible?  After  all,  it 
is  so  easy  not  to  write  a  five-act  trag¬ 
edy. 

The  composer  who  takes  the  words 
of  a  poet  is  bound  to  respect  them;  he 
has  no  right  to  add,  leave  out,  or  re¬ 
peat  words,  or  to  change  their  metrical 
value.  He  perpetrates  an  outrage 
when  he  repeats  the  same  word  six  or 
eight  times  or  extends  another  to  ten 
times  Its  natural  length. 

If  the  composer  cannot  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  the  material  upon 
which  he  works;  if,  in  fact,  he  cannot 
write  a  song  without  mutilating  or 
rendering  ridiculous  the  verses  which 
he  employs,  would  he  not  do  well  to 
confine  himself  to  songs  without 
words?  If  he  must  have  words,  let 
him  take  some  that  are  frankly  non- 
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senslcal,  such  as  the  time-honored  “fal¬ 
lal-la”  and  the  more  modem  “tooral- 
looral.”  Or,  again,  let  him  make  a  se¬ 
lection  from  the  works  of  the  poets 
who  supply  the  fourpenny  box,  but  let 
him  at  any  rate  spare  from  his  experi¬ 
ments  the  works  of  those  whom  the 
world  has  agreed  to  honor  as  poets. 

Let  the  composer  consider  what  his 
own  feelings  would  be  if  the  process 
were  reversed.  Let  him  Imagine  that 
he,  the  musician,  has  written  a  melody, 
and  that  the  poet  undertakes  to  “set 
it  to  words.”  Let  him  further  suppose 
that  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  things 
fit,  repeats  a  phrase  of  the  melody  here 
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and  there,  omits  an  occasional  note 
and  extends  another  to  ten  times  the 
length  assigned  to  It  by  the  composer. 
Could  the  average  musician  find  lan¬ 
guage  adequate  to  express  his  opinion 
of  such  a  proceeding? 

The  composer  has  always  open  to 
him  the  realm  of  Instmmental  music, 
where  he  can  roam  at  will  unfettered 
by  any  conditions  except  those  which 
his  own  art  imposes.  But  If  he  volun¬ 
tarily  associates  his  own  with  the  sis¬ 
ter  art  of  poetry,  he  should  surely  be 
prepared  to  surrender  a  portion  of  his 
own  liberty  and  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  rights  of  the  other  partner. 

Frank  Ritchie. 


“GRACE  FOR  LIGHT.” 

When  we  were  little  childer  we  had  a  quare  wee  house, 

Away  up  In  the  heather  by  the  head  o’  Brabla’  burn; 

The  hares  we’d  see  them  scootin’,  an’  we’d  hear  the  crowlu’ 
grouse. 

An’  when  we’d  all  be  in  at  night  ye’d  not  get  room  to  turn. 

The  youngest  two  She’d  put  to  bed,  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

An’  the  lave  of  us  could  sit  aroun’.  Just  annywhere  we  might; 
Herself  ’ud  take  the  rush-dip  an’  light  it  for  us  all. 

An’  “God  be  thanked!"  she  would  say,— “note  we  have  a  light." 

Then  we  be  to  quet  the  laughin’  an’  pushin’  on  the  fioor. 

An’  think  on  One  who  called  us  to  come  an’  be  forgiven; 
Himself  ’ud  put  his  pipe  down,  an’  say  the  good  word  more. 
"May  the  Lamb  o’  God  lead  us  all  to  the  Light  o’  Heaven!" 

There’  a  wheen  things  that  used  to  be  an’  now  has  had  their 
day; 

The  nine  Glens  of  Antrim  can  show  ye  many  a  sight; 

But  not  the  quare  wee  house  where  we  lived  up  Brabla’  way. 
Nor  a  child  in  all  the  nine  Glens  that  knows  the  grace  for 
light 
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The  “British  Sunday”  has  successful¬ 
ly  repulsed  a  formidable  attaclr;  thetoo- 
ambitious  proprietors  and  editors  of 
certain  journals  counted  too  rashly  on 
the  decay  of  the  Sabbatarian  tradition; 
the  gauntlet  was  thrown  down  to  the 
national  conscience  and  taken  up  with 
remarkable  alacrity.  For  the  moment 
the  institution  has  been  saved;  it  will 
pay  nobody  for  some  time  to  outrage 
popular  sentiment  on  the  subject  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  aforesaid 
journalists  had  some  reason  for  ex¬ 
pecting  better  fortune  in  their  enter¬ 
prise.  The  “British  Sunday”  has  large¬ 
ly  lost  its  authority  in  practice;  it  was 
no  unnatural  Inference  that  popular 
sentiment  had  also  changed.  More¬ 
over,  two  circumstances  of  an  abnor¬ 
mal  character  could  hardly  have  been 
foreseen.  On  the  one  band,  the 
“Church  crisis”  has  certainly  galvan¬ 
ized  Protestantism  into  a  sudden  and, 
for  the  moment,  vigorous  activity.  The 
old  watchwords  are  again  in  general 
use,  and  Sabbath  observance  Is  not 
the  least  respectable  and  effective: 
echoing  the  shibboleths  of  a  former 
age  men  have  supposed  themselves  to 
share  its  convictions,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  display  of  somewhat  archaic  fer¬ 
vor  Is  the  consequence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Protestant  reaction  has  in 
this  particular  secured  the  co-operation 
of  the  British  working-man.  A  cyni¬ 
cal  observer  might  question  the  moral 
quality  of  a  modem  Sabbatarianism 
which  unites  an  ardent  patronage  of 
the  Sunday  League  with  an  equally 
ardent  abhorrence  of  seven-day  jour¬ 
nalism:  apart  from  cynicism,  it  will 
be  easily  perceived  that  other  consider¬ 
ations  than  those  of  religious  principle 
have  induced  the  action  of  the  “labor 
leaders”  with  respe6t  to  this  question. 


Whatever  the  motives  the  fact  is 
equally  extraordinary  and  potent  The 
triple  alliance  of  the  Anglican  Hier¬ 
archy,  the  Nonconformist  Conscience, 
and  “Labor”  can  dispose  of  forces 
which  even  journalists  must  resi)ect. 
In  the  last  resort,  as  we  all  know,  des¬ 
potisms  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  plebis¬ 
cite;  and  it  is  good  for  the  despots  oc¬ 
casionally  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  It  is,  further,  to  be 
remembered  taat  the  “British  Sunday” 
is  a  characteristic  institution;  it  is  se¬ 
verely  insular,  or,  at  least,  is  popular¬ 
ly  so  regarded;  it  is  vaguely  reverenced 
as  the  Palladium  of  British  prosperity; 
it  takes  rank  with  the  Bible  in  the 
general  belief— these  are,  as  a  witty 
Frenchman  once  said,  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  Sacraments;  a  thousand  honored 
names  have  certified  their  worth,  and 
proclaimed  them  the  Jachim  and  Boaz 
of  British  greatness.  Such  ideas  have 
recently  been  immensely  strengthened; 
the  patriotic  fervor  which  has  stricken 
with  political  paralysis  a  once  domin¬ 
ant  school  of  politicians,  and  created 
among  the  thrifty  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  a  curious  lust  for  naval  and 
military  expenditure,  and  the  Imperial 
expansion  which  such  expenditure  re- 
fiects  and  enables,  has  conferred  on  all 
distinctive  British  institutions,  cus¬ 
toms  and  methods  a  new  luster.  They 
stand  outside  the  common  categories 
of  criticism;  they  claim  their  peerage; 
they  are  British,  and  that  is  enough. 
They  meet  attack,  as  Sigismund  met 
the  Imputation  on  his  Latinity:  "Ego 
rex  Romanorum  sum  et  super  grammati- 
oam." 

The  advocates  of  seven-day  journal¬ 
ism,  then,  chose  an  unfortunate  mo¬ 
ment  for  their  onslaught  on  the  “Brit¬ 
ish  Sunday.”  They  waked  against 
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their  venture  a  more  extended  opposi¬ 
tion  than  that  of  religious  conviction, 
and  a  more  respectable  sentiment  than 
that  of  Philistinism— they  came  into 
contact  •with  Protestantism  and  the 
National  pride.  The  conflict  hav¬ 
ing,  for  the  present,  terminated  in  the 
decisive  repulse  of  the  assailants,  the 
moment  is  propitious  for  a  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  question  at  stake.  I  shall 
divide  my  paper  into  two  parts,  con¬ 
sidering,  in  the  one,  the  history,  and, 
in  the  other,  the  practical  worth  of  the 
“British  Sunday.” 

I. 

The  earliest  records  of  Christianity 
that  we  possess  certify  the  existence 
of  the  “Lord’s  Day:”  It  Is  certainly 
traceable  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles; 
it  is,  in  view  of  the  complete  absence 
of  controversy  as  to  Its  observance,  no 
extravagant  hypothesis  that  Its  origin¬ 
al  institution  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  that  case  the  familiar  de¬ 
signation  which  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  and  still  remains  the  favor¬ 
ite  Christian  term,  “the  Lord’s  Day,” 
receives  a  natural  and  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation.  The  heathen  name— Sun¬ 
day— -was  soon  adopted,  not  without 
misgivings,  for  obvious  reasons  of 
convenience.  Tertullian  thinks  It  nec¬ 
essary  to  deny  that  the  Christians  in 
their  Sunday  observances  worshipped 
the  sun.  The  two  names  were  used 
indllferently,  the  Christian  name  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  usage  of  the  Church,  and 
the  heathen  term  In  that  of  society 
and,  after  the  conversion  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  State.  The  sanctity  of  the 
day  was  strenuously  asserted,  and  pro¬ 
tected  by  Imperial  edicts  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  canons.  Legal  proceedings 
were  forbidden,  save  only  such  as 
were  held  to  be  necessary,  c.  g.,  the 
summary  trial  of  fraudulent  ship-mas¬ 
ters  and  the  torture  of  I  saurian  pir¬ 


ates,  and  charitable,  e.g.,  the  manumis¬ 
sion  of  slaves.  “Neither  was  it  only 
business  of  the  law,”  says  Bingham, 
“but  all  other  secular  and  servile  labor 
and  employments  that  were  supersed¬ 
ed  on  this  day,  except  only  such  as 
men  were  called  to  by  necessity  or 
some  great  charity— as  earing  and  har¬ 
vest,  which  at  flrst  were  allowed  on 
this  day,  that  men  might  not  be  disap¬ 
pointed  of  their  seasons;  and  the  visit¬ 
ing  of  prisoners  by  the  bishops  and 
judges,  which  was  so  far  from  en¬ 
trenching  upon  the  sacred  rest  of  this 
day,  that  It  was  a  necessary  office  of 
mercy  and  charity  which  the  laws  en¬ 
joined  them.”  It  is  evident  that, 
though  the  Lord’s  Day  had  a  Christian 
origin,  and  was  indeed  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cardinal  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  yet  very  early  the  analogy  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  powerfully  influenced 
Its  character.  The  permission  to  work 
at  husbandry  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  Con¬ 
ceded  by  Constantine,  troubled  the 
Christian  conscience,  and  was  soon 
everywhere  restrained.  It  was  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  as  society  was  then 
constituted,  to  secure  absence  from  la¬ 
bor  on  Sunday;  the  really  difficult  task 
was  the  suppression  of  amusement. 
Church  and  State  united  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  but  evidently  with  very  slight 
success.  The  example  of  the  Jews 
was  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the 
Church,  and,  at  least,  in  this  matter, 
the  general  body  of  Christians  was  in¬ 
clined  to  follow  the  Jews.  The  Inslst- 
ance  on  the  joyous  character  of  the 
weekly  festival,  which  had  its  justlfl- 
catlon  in  doctrinal  reasons,  ministered 
directly  to  the  cause  of  Sunday  amuse¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  society  was  organ¬ 
ized  for  amusement,  and  in  becoming 
nominally  Christian,  it  neither  altered 
its  system  nor  changed  its  tastes.  In 
vain  bishops  passed  canons,  and  ora¬ 
tors  thundered  denunciations.  The 
fascinations  of  the  circus  and  the 
theater  were  superior  to  more  sober 
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attractions  of  Divine  service,  and  even 
on  such  solemn  occasions  as  Good  Fri¬ 
day  and  the  Easter  octave  communi¬ 
cants  flocked  to  the  horse-races.  Very 
largely  the  Church  had  to  make  con¬ 
cessions. 

The  practice  of  Christendom  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  extremely  indulgent, 
and  all  the  evidences  we  possess  as¬ 
sure  us  that  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Reformation  Sunday,  in  common  with 
other  Church  festivals,  was  a  day  of 
popular  amusement  The  Reformation 
renewed  the  attempt  which  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  had  made  without  success. 
Again  the  old  arguments  were  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  the  old  denunciations 
rehearsed;  but  now  both  received  a 
great  accession  of  authority  from  the 
ecclesiastical  situation  of  the  reform¬ 
ers.  They  had  very  generally  broken 
with  the  historic  Church;  they  had  re¬ 
pudiated  with  violence  the  mediaeval 
tradition.  At  flrst  they  needed  no 
better  sanction  than  the  intensity  of 
their  own  repugnance;  but  on  the  mor¬ 
row  of  revolution  followed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  apologetics.  Why  this  immense 
change,  this  waste  of  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  life,  this  repulsive  in¬ 
dividualism?  Necessarily  the  reform¬ 
ers,  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  their  methods  and  the  severity 
of  their  logic,  fell  back  on  the  only  au¬ 
thority  left  them— the  inspired  and  in¬ 
fallible  Bible.  Violence  and  logic  were 
supreme  at  Zurich;  from  Zurich  Cal¬ 
vin  drew  his  inspiration,  and  cast  far 
and  wide  the  shadow  of  his  tyrannous 
theology.  That  accomplished  divine, 
the  late  Canon  Aubrey  Moore,  has 
well  vindicated  for  Zwingli  the  pater¬ 
nity  of  the  British  Sunday:  “About 
the  legalism  of  the  Swiss  school  there 
is  no  doubt  Thus,  while  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession  deals  very  freely  with 
the  Christian  Sunday,  and  speaks  of  it 
not  as  a  renewal  of  the  Old  Testament 
Sabbath,  but  as  a  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  for  public  worship  which  nobody 


supposes  to  be  necessary,  English  Sab¬ 
batarianism  comes  from  Zwingli, 
through  Calvin,  who  exaggerated  the 
craving  of  Zwingli  after  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  legalism.”  Transferred  to  Eng¬ 
lish  soil  by  the  restored  Marian  exiles, 
these  rigid  Biblical  views  soon  became 
associated  with  the  domestic  conflicts 
of  the  reformed  Church.  The  Puritans 
were  Presbyterian  in  polity,  and  Cal¬ 
vinist  in  doctrine;  their  established  riv¬ 
als  shared  their  beliefs,  but  necessarily 
repudiated  their  discipline.  Moreover, 
the  genius  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  unfriendly  to  that  attitude  of  vio¬ 
lent  reprobation  which  the  foreign  re¬ 
formers  and  their  English  disciples 
naturally  adopted  toward  the  mediaev¬ 
al  tradition.  All  human  experience  at¬ 
tests  the  obduracy  of  social  habit;  the 
revolution  in  doctrine,  ritual  and  pol¬ 
ity,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  conven¬ 
ient  phrase,  the  English  Reformation, 
could  not  alter  customs  which  were  co¬ 
eval  with  the  monarchy  and  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  national  life.  No  doubt 
the  gloomy  doctrines  of  Puritanism 
continually  gained  adherents;  when 
the  chronic  conflict  of  the  Church  took 
a  political  color,  and,  under  the  ill-fat¬ 
ed  Charles,  became  a  contest  between 
despotism  and  liberty,  Sabbatarianism 
shared  the  triumph  of  its  patrons.  It 
reigned  during  the  anarchy  and  the 
Protectorate,  and  when  Puritanism 
fell  before  the  resentment  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  it  had  humiliated -and  pro¬ 
voked  beyond  endurance,  Sabbatarian¬ 
ism  shared  its  overthrow,  but  far  less 
effectively  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  not  a  littie  remarkable 
that  after  the  Restoration  no  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  the  official  encour¬ 
agement  of  Sunday  amusements, 
which  had  given  such  deep  provoca¬ 
tion  under  the  first  Stuarts.  “James 
I.  insisted  on  manly  exercises  on  the 
Sunday,  among  other  reasons,  ‘lest  the 
youth  should  grow  up  unfit  for  war¬ 
riors.’  Charles  I.  reissued  his  father’s 
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‘Book  of  Sports,’  out  of  ‘pious  care  for 
the  service  pf  God,’  etc.  But  Charles 
II.  had  hardly  been  three  years  upon 
the  throne  when  a  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  ‘for  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,’  and  was 
mysteriously  missing  when  it  should 
have  received  the  royal  assent.  Pepys 
tells  us,  on  September  14th,  1662,  that 
‘the  Bishop  of  London  had  given  a 
very  strict  order  against  boats  going 
on  Sundays,’  and  on  September  20th, 
1663,  that  a  proclamation  had  been 
read  against  Sunday  travelling.  In 
1690  Queen  Mary  ‘forbade  all  hackney 
carriages  and  horses  to  work  on  Sun¬ 
days,  and  had  constables  stationed  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets  to  capture  all 
puddings  on  their  way  to  the  bakers’ 
ovens  on  Sundays,’  but  this  was  out¬ 
running  public  opinion,  and  an  em¬ 
bryo  riot  caused  the  law  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  suspended.’” 

I  think  the  influence  of  Puritanism 
on  the  nation  is  under-rated  by  those 
who  represent  the  Restoration  as  a 
great  national  revulsion.  It  was  this 
in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  society, 
but  not  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
Presbyterianism  had  suffered  at  the 
bands  of  the  sectaries;  the  Restora¬ 
tion  was  its  work;  and  there  is  little 
evidence  to  show  that  the  nation  was 
as  weary  of  its  theology  as  it  certainly 
was  impatient  of  its  discipline.  The  im¬ 
mense  circulation  of  the  English  Bible 
provided  an  independent  basis  for  Sab¬ 
batarian  views,  for  it  was  everywhere 
read  with  the  conviction  of  its  infal¬ 
lible  authority,  and  interpreted  on  the 
theory  of  its  verbal  inspiration.  No 
doubt  there  was  a  great  recession  from 
the  extreme  Sabbatarianism  of  the 
Commonwealth,  against  which  even 
Owen  protested. 

“Directions  have  been  given,’’  he 
writes  in  his  excellent  exercltatlon  on 

‘  vide  Life  Id  tbe  Engllsb  Cborcb,  1660-1714, 
b7  J.  H.  Overton,  p.  620. 
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the  practical  observation  of  the  Lord’s 
Day,  “and  that  not  by  a  few,  for  the 
observation  of  a  day  of  holy  rest, 
which,  either  for  the  matter  of  them 
or  the  manner  prescribed,  have  had  no 
sufllcient  warrant  or  foundation  in  the 
Scripture.  For  whereas  some  have 
made  no  distinction  between  the  Sab¬ 
bath  as  moral  and  as  Mosaical,  unless 
it  be  merely  in  the  change  of  the  day, 
they  have  endeavored  to  introduce  the 
whole  practice  required  on  the  latter 
into  the  Lord’s  Day.  .  .  .  Others, 
again,  have  collected  w'hatever  they 
could  think  of  that  is  good,  pious,  and 
useful  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and 
prescribed  it  all,  in  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
stances,  as  necessary  to  tbe  sanctiflca- 
tlon  of  this  day;  so  that  a  man  can 
scarcely  in  six  days  read  over  all  the 
duties  that  are  proposed  to  be  observed 
on  the  seventh.  .  .  .  And,  lastly,  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  some,  it  may 
be  measuring  others  by  themselves  and 
their  own  abilities,  have  been  apt  to 
tie  them  up  into  such  long,  tiresome 
duties,  and  rigid  abstinences  from  re¬ 
freshments,  as  have  clogged  their 
minds,  and  turned  the  whole  service 
of  the  day  into  a  wearisome  bodily  ex¬ 
ercise,  that  proflteth  little.’’* 

Baxter,  whose  many  ioflrmities 
compelled  him  to  take  exercise,  was 
still  more  liberal.  He  directly  advo¬ 
cated  Sunday  walks,  and  was  disposed 
to  look  kindly  on  Sunday  entertain¬ 
ments,  though  be  himself  was  strict 
in  his  observance  of  the  day,  and  so 
considerate  of  the  prevailing  Sabbatar¬ 
ianism  that  be  took  his  Sunday  consti¬ 
tutional  privately  lest  he  “should 
tempt  others  to  sin.’’  He  urged  with 
great  good  sense  that  “the  body  must 
be  kept  in  that  condition  (as  far  as  we 
can)  that  is  Attest  for  the  service  of  the 
soul:  a  heavy  body  is  but  a  dull  and 
heavy  servant  to  the  mind,  yea,  a  great 

*  Owen’s  Works,  vol.  xix,,  p.  441,  Edluhur,'^ 
1862. 
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impediment  to  the  soul  in  duty,  and  a 
great  temptation  to  many  sins.”* 

The  Anglican  divines  naturally  went 
further  in  the  direction  of  laxity,  for 
they  suffered  most  at  the  hands  of  the 
advocates  of  strictness.  Sabbatarian¬ 
ism  had  the  hall-mark  of  fanaticism, 
and  symbolized  the  negation  of  eccles¬ 
iastical  authority.  The  exigencies  of 
their  situation  combined  with  their 
natural  prejudices  to  create  in  their 
minds  a  loftier  notion  of  the  Church 
than  had  been  common  before  the  Re¬ 
bellion.  The  views  of  Laud,  dissociat¬ 
ed  from  his  personality,  became  the 
firm  convictions  of  the  Caroline  clergy. 
The  obligation  of  Sunday  observance 
was  based  on  ecclesiastical  authority 
rather  than  on  Divine  commandment, 
end  the  traditional  usage  of  Christen¬ 
dom  permitted  Sunday  amusements. 
Such  representative  divines  as  Thorn¬ 
dike  and  Jeremy  Taylor  protested 
against  the  Judaic  severity  of  their 
Puritan  oppressors,  and  many  Angli¬ 
cans  did  not  scruple  to  recommend 
Sunday  recreations  as  permissible  and 
wholesome.  Sanderson— who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  quoted  with  approval  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  many  and  the  distress  of  some 
of  his  clergy— “pleaded  for  recreations, 
‘walking  and  discoursing’  for  ‘men  of 
liberal  education;’  but  for  the  ruder 
sort  of  people  shooting,  leaping,  pitch¬ 
ing  the  bar,  and  stool-ball,*  rather  than 
‘dicing  and  carding.’  ‘These  pastimes,’ 
he  said,  were  to  be  used  ‘in  godly  and 
commendable  sort,’  with  great  moder¬ 
ation  at  seasonable  times,  not  during 
Divine  service  nor  at  hours  appointed 
by  the  master  of  the  house  for  private 
devotion,  but  so  as  to  make  men  fitter 
for  God’s  service  during  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  all  this  was  to  be  done,  not 
doubtlngly,  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin;  nor  uncharitably,  for  in 

*  Vide  Stoagbton’s  Religion  in  England,  toI. 
If.,  p.  227. 


this,  ‘as  in  all  indifferent  things,  a  wise 
and  charitable  man  will,  in  godly  wis¬ 
dom,  deny  himself  many  times  the  use 
of  that  liberty,  which,  in  a  godly  char¬ 
ity  he  dare  not  deny  to  his  brother.’ 

But  the  essential  principle  of  Laud- 
ian  Churchmanship  was  conformity  so 
far  as  was  practicable  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
primitive  Church  was  theoretically  op¬ 
posed  to  Sunday  amusement.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  that  the  more  devout  of  the  Car¬ 
oline  clergy  approximated,  though 
from  another  side  and  from  other  rea¬ 
sons,  to  the  Puritan  strictness.  Espec¬ 
ially  among  the  pious  laymen,  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  religious  societies  of  the 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  spir¬ 
itual  disaster  of  the  Hanoverian  suc¬ 
cession,  this  primitive  severity  found 
advocates  and  disciples.  Canon  Over- 
ton  attributes  to  their  inslstance  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  magistrates  in 
putting  down  Sunday  desecration. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  high 
standard  of  Sunday  observance  was 
maintained  among  devout  Anglicans, 
in  that  golden  age  of  Anglicanism,  the 
interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  accession  of  George  I.  The  schism 
of  the  non-jurors  withdrew  from  the 
Established  Church  its  most  devoted 
and  spiritual  members;  the  deathly 
languor  of  the  eighteenth  century  set¬ 
tled  upon  an  enfeebled  Church.  Sun¬ 
day  observance  went  the  way  of  all 
positive  religious  obligations.  It  was 
a  faint  tradition  among  English 
Churchmen,  a  strong  convention 
among  Dissenters;  out  of  both  the  life 
had  largely  disappeared.  Then  came 
the  Methodist  Movement,  inspired 
from  the  sources  of  primitive  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  its  continuation  within  the 
Church,  inspired  from  the  lower 
sources  of  the  Reformation,  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Movement.  Both  the  one  and 

«Vlde  Ibid.,  p.  228-9. 
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the  other  Involved  a  quickening  of 
Sabbatarianism.  How  considerable 
the  Influence  in  the  direction  of  sever¬ 
ity  has  been  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  the  practice  of  Sunday 
walking,  which  seemed  innocent  and 
even  advisable  to  Baxter  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  could  only  be  excused 
by  Maurice  in  the  middle  of  tne  nine¬ 
teenth  at  the  cost  of  much  personal 
anxiety  and  much  public  abuse.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  horror  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  blasphemous  proceedings 
of  the  French  revolutionaries  coincided 
with  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
Methodist  and  Evangelical  movements 
to  revive  the  strict  doctrine  of  Sabba¬ 
tic  obligation,  which  in  the  easy  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
seemed  to  fall  into  irrecoverable  decay. 
To  this  day  the  abolition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sunday  by  the  fanatics  of  1792 
does  duty  on  the  platforms  of  Sabba¬ 
tarianism.  The  British  Sunday,  as  we 
know  it,  is  thus  the  creature  of  revival 
and  reaction;  and  its  golden  age  was 
the  flrst  half  of  this  century  when 
both  forces  were  at  their  strongest 
The  Oxford  Movement  has  stood  to¬ 
wards  the  preceding  period  much  in 
the  same  position  of  the  Caroline  Res¬ 
toration  towards  Puritanism.  In  both 
cases  an  ecclesiastical  reaction  lias 
followed  upon  Protestant  domination; 
in  both  cases  the  rigid  authority  of  an 
infallible  book  has  been  exchanged  for 
the  more  elastic  control  of  Church  tra¬ 
dition.  The  Lord’s  Day  has  been 
brought  down  from  its  solitary  dignity 
as  the  Christian  Sabbath,  a  divine  and 
immutable  institution,  to  the  general 
category  of  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
the  fellow  in  origin  and  obligation  of 
numerous  holidays  and  festivals.  This 
does  not  necessarily  Involve  any  low¬ 
ering  of  the  standard  of  Sunday  ob¬ 
servance.  The  importance  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  Institutions  will  obvious¬ 
ly  be  determined  by  the  theory  of  the 
Church  which  flnds  acceptance.  Where 


the  Church  is  exalted,  a  corresponding 
weight  will  be  accorded  to  her  pre¬ 
cepts;  where  low  views  of  the  Church 
prevail,  her  institutions  will  be  lightly 
regarded.  If  it  be  urged  against  me 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not 
the  case,  that  in  actual  experience  the 
highest  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  co¬ 
existed  with  an  ostentatious  neglect  of 
Sunday  observance,  I  answer  that  the 
explanation  lies  in  the  natural  neces¬ 
sity  under  which  the  extreme  advo¬ 
cates  of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England  are  placed.  They 
are  the  victims  on  the  one  hand  of  an 
equally  Inevitable  attraction.  They 
show  their  scorn  of  Puritanism  by 
openly  contemning  the  characteristic 
Puritan  tradition;  they  vindicate  their 
Catholic  Uneage  by  openly  approximat¬ 
ing  to  the  lax  practice  of  Continent¬ 
al  Romanism.  Meanwhile,  general 
causes  have  operated  for  laxity;  the 
yoke  of  convention  has  been  broken 
from  off  the  neck  of  society;  men  act 
more  freely,  they  no  longer  suppress 
themselves  in  deference  to  the  custom 
of  society;  there  has  grown  up  a  pride 
of  self-assertion  in  matters  of  religious 
observance  which,  in  vindicating  the 
rights  of  individuality,  has  seriously 
endangered  common  order  and  brought 
into  question  the  broad  agreements  on 
which,  in  the  last  resort,  human  fellow¬ 
ship  reposes.  Unquestionably  Divine 
institution  is  a  firmer  barrier  against 
insurgent  rationalism  than  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  enactment;  and  so  far,  the  Oxford 
Movement,  by  substituting  the  latter 
for  the  former,  has  weakened  the  re¬ 
sisting  power  of  the  Sabbatarian  tra¬ 
dition.  On  the  other  hand  the  Zeit¬ 
geist  of  modern  times  is  more  hostile 
to  soi-disant  Divine  institution  than  to 
the  more  modest  and  Intelligible  au¬ 
thority  of  ecclesiastical  enactment;  the 
latter  can  be  tolerated  provided  that 
its  sphere  be  rigidly  defined,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  altogether  intolerable.  While 
the  theory  of  Sunday  observance  has 
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thus  been  perceptibly  lowered,  tbe 
practice  bas  been  notoriously  relaxed. 
The  conditions  of  modem  life  are  rot 
favorable  to  a  rigid  application  of  the 
Sabbatarian  hypothesis.  Every  cen¬ 
sus  reveals  the  fact  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  is  gathering  to¬ 
gether  at  great  centers,  notably  at  the 
greatest,  London.  It  is  an  impressive 
and  afflicting  reflection  that  within  the 
metropolitan  area  is  now  collected 
twice  the  population  of  Elizabethan 
England.  Uirban  life  creates  a  type  of 
character— emotional,  restless,  mobile, 
lawless— the  least  disposed  in  the 
world  to  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  “British  Sunday,” 
then,  survives  In  a  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion  amid  unkindly  surroundings;  but 
it  survives;  the  question  is,  ought  it 
to  be  jealously  protected  and  pre¬ 
served,  or  ought  it  rather  to  be  cleared 
away  as  an  outworn  fashion,  nay,  an 
antique  imposture  cumbering  the 
ground? 

II. 

In  considering  the  practical  question, 
I  apprehend  that  it  is  of  the  first  Im¬ 
portance  to  keep  distinct  the  religious 
and  the  social  aspects  of  Sunday  ob¬ 
servance.  The  first  Is  the  domestic 
business  of  the  Christian  Church;  the 
last  alone  is  the  matter  for  the  gener¬ 
al  public.  It  Is  true  that  many  circum¬ 
stances  have  united  to  obscure  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  is  the  essence  of  Establish¬ 
ment  that  the  proper  disciplines  of  the 
Church  should  be,  so  to  say,  borrowed 
by  the  state,  and  enforced  on  the  com¬ 
munity;  and,  unquestionably,  when  the 
Church  is  popular,  there  is  consider¬ 
able  advantage  in  borrowin'  also  the 
reasons  and  sanctions  of  those  disci¬ 
plines,  but  at  bottom  such  borrowing  is 
equally  unreasonable  in  Itself,  and  per¬ 
nicious  in  tendency;  it  tends  to  obscure 
the  tme  character  of  State  action,  and 
to  provoke  resentments  which  are 


strictly  Irrelevant  against  Christian 
obligations.  The  strength  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  laxity  largely  arises  from  the 
natural  disgust  induced  by  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  authority  of  Christian 
duty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
profession,  to  hold  men  who  do  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  Christian  premisses  to  the 
Christian  conclusions,  and  thus,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  to  oppress  consciences. 
When  non-Christians  are  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  community,  these  hard¬ 
ships  are  condoned  as  the  inevitable 
incidents  of  opposition  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment;  but  when  the  contrary 
is  the  case,  and  the  advocates  of  rigid¬ 
ity  are  themselves  but  a  fraction  of  the 
people,  then  the  attempt  to  maintain 
the  general  observance  of  their  system 
has  an  appearance  of  intolerable  in¬ 
solence.  Society  seems  to  lend  itself 
to  an  evident  hypocrisy  against  which 
self-respecting  men  are  tempted  to 
protest.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
something  like  this  is  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  The  religious  obligation  of  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  Puritan  sense  is  no  longer 
the  belief  of  the  majority  of  English¬ 
men;  probably  the  Nonconformists 
alone,  and  by  no  means  all  of  them, 
are  conscientious  and  thorough-going 
advocates  of  the  “British  Sunday.” 
Most  English  Churchmen,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  hold  the  ecclesiastical  theory  of 
Sunday  obligation;  there  is  much  divi¬ 
sion  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  theory  in  practice, 
some  holding  the  sterner  view  of  the 
early  fathers,  some  inclining  to  the 
laxer  view  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
some  ostentatiously  emulating  in  this 
respect,  and  not  in  this  only,  the  large 
liberty  of  modem  Rome;  all,  however, 
are  agreed  that  what  the  Church  has 
Instituted  the  Church  can  regulate, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
Sunday  observance  can  and  ought  to 
be  discussed  by  Churchmen  with  lib¬ 
erty,  and  decided  by  Church  authority 
with  reference  to  the  actual  require- 
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ments  of  modern  life.  Few  Church¬ 
men  would  seriously  claim  any  right 
to  Impose  the  domestic  decisions  of  the 
Christian  Society  on  a  nation  which 
largely  repudiates  membership  in  that 
society.  The  assumption  of  Tudor 
statesmanship  that  Church  and  nation 
are  conterminous  units  is  now  admit¬ 
tedly  a  fiction;  but  it  still  penetrates 
our  State  system,  and  survives  in  our 
Statute  Book.  Thus,  in  this  matter  of 
Sunday  observance,  the  segis  of  the 
law  Is  still  extended  over  the  custom 
of  the  Church;  the  nation  is  deprived 
of  its  liberty  in  certain  directions  in 
deference  to  Christian  convictions;  in¬ 
dividuals  are  coerced  in  the  service  of 
a  creed  they  do  not  believe.  A  mass 
of  legislation  enforces  the  observance 
of  Sunday  in  the  spheres  of  law,  com¬ 
merce  and  recreation;  and  so  far  is 
that  legislation  from  being  obsolete 
that  powerful  political  combinations 
are  now  working  for  extending  it  in 
certain  directions.  A  total  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  trade  on  Sunday  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  pro¬ 
jects,  and  it  Involves,  as  I  need  hardly 
point  out,  an  immense  restriction  of 
the  opportunities  of  public  amusement. 
Can  this  be  justified  on  those  equit¬ 
able  assumptions,  which  are  now  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  universally  accepted?  I 
answer  that  the  justification,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  depends  on  the  rigorous  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  social  from  the  religious  as¬ 
pects  of  Sunday  observance.  I  would 
banish  from  the  discussion  as  strictly 
Irrelevant  every  religious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  consider  the  subject  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  well-being  of  so¬ 
ciety;  on  that  ground,  I  think,  the  case 
for  conservatism  in  the  matter  of  our 
treatment  of  Sunday  Is  a  very  strong 
one.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  jealous 
protection  of  the  weekly  holiday  Is  the 
true  policy  of  the  working-classes  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  The 
strain  of  competition  is  not  friendly  to 
so  large  a  sacrifice  of  working- time; 


the  cupidity  of  many  workmen  will  al¬ 
ways  enable  employers  to  find  in  the 
ranks  of  their  victims  the  allies  and 
agents  of  their  own  disastrous  avarice; 
the  bigotry  of  the  Dissenter  and  the 
more  languid  intolerance  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  are,  in  this  matter,  ministerial  to 
the  material  Interests  of  the  working- 
classes.  But  scarcely  less  necessary 
is  the  preservation  of  Sunday  from 
frankly  falling  into  the  category  of 
popular  holidays.  Fifty-two  “Bank 
Holidays”  in  the  year  would  be  de¬ 
structive  of  all  the  best  possibilities  of 
Sunday,  and  almost  infinitely  mischiev¬ 
ous.  The  weekly  holiday  must  be  pre¬ 
served  under  lock  and  key  until  the 
working-classes  have  learned  how  to 
use  it.  Few  more  repulsive  spectacles 
can  be  seen  than  the  return  of  Sunday 
League  excursions  from  Southend  and 
Clacton,  and  such  places  of  resort;  It 
is  evident  at  once  that  so  treated  the 
Sunday  not  only  fails  of  its  best  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  nation,  but  also  threatens 
to  become  an  Infiuence  of  degradation. 
I  do  not  here  dwell  on  the  large  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  holiday  involved  in 
the  organization  of  such  expeditions. 
Railway  servants,  omnibus  conductors, 
cab-drivers,  restaurant  keepers,  publi¬ 
cans,  etc.,  are  set  to  Sunday  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  Sunday  Leo-gue. 
This  is  an  element  in  the  question 
which  must  be  noted,  watched,  and 
weighed.  My  main  contention,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  social  worth  of  Sun¬ 
day  is  largely  contingent  on  Its  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  vulgar  and  exhausting 
enjoyments  of  ordinary  holidays.  The 
conditions  under  which  modern  indus¬ 
try  is  carried  on  are  at  once  extremely 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  directly  conducive  to 
that  lawless,  frivolous  disposition 
which  is  intolerant  of  all  moral  and 
mental  discipline.  Sunday  should  op¬ 
erate  as  the  counterpoise  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  those  conditions,  and  to  some 
extent,  as  matters  now  stand.  It  does 
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so  operate.  The  law,  and  still  more 
the  strong  convention  of  society, 
stamps  on  the  day  a  character  of 
quietude  and  solemnity  which,  in  num¬ 
berless  instances,  prohibits  the  noisier 
and  more  exciting  diversions,  and  in¬ 
duces  a  disposition  to  seek  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  religion  which  in  infinite 
variety  are  provided  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Churches.  I  speak  strictly  on  the  bas¬ 
is  of  the  social  worth  of  Sunday  when 
I  refer  to  those  ministrations.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  creed  of 
Christendom  few  thoughtful  observers 
of  human  life  will  question  the  stimu¬ 
lating  moral  and  even  mental  infiuence 
of  the  Christian  system.  The  relig¬ 
iously  disposed  artisan  Is  perceptibly 
a  higher  type  of  artisan  than  the  man 
who  stands  outside  all  religious  inter¬ 
ests.  No  one  can  watch  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  regularly  listen  to  the 
open-air  orators  in  the  London  parks 
and  not  be  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  their  attention,  and  the  occasional 
intelligence  of  their  comments.  Even 
that  form  of  Sunday  observance  is,  I 
apprehend,  superior  in  its  infiuence  on 
individuals  than  the  vulgar  and  brutal¬ 
izing  delights  of  a  Sunday  excursion. 
But  much  can  be  done  in  the  direction 
of  Improving  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  provision  of  Sunday.  The  State 
must  steer  a  middle  course  between 
yielding  to  the  excessive  demands  of 
religious  people  on  the  one  hand,  and 
facilitating  the  heedless  secularism  of 
Irreligious  people  on  the  other.  Every 
proposal  relating  to  Sunday  should 
thus  be  determined  strictly  on  its  mer¬ 
its  as  bearing  on  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  It  is  not  only  religion 
that  insists  on  man’s  need  of  regular 
exemption  at  suitable  intervals  from 
the  bondage  of  his  normal  tasks.  Ex¬ 
perience  confirms  the  suggestion  of 
reason  that  only  with  such  assistance 
will  the  balance  of  his  nature  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  brutalizing  effect  of  rou¬ 
tine  mitigated,  and  the  social  sympa¬ 


thies  given  opportunity  of  cultivation 
and  exercise.  The  Churches  make  no 
mean  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
society  by  jealously  guarding  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  heritage  the  Lord’s  Day;  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  careful  and  devout  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  within  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pale  cannot  but  Influence  the  gen¬ 
eral  attitude  of  the  nation;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  deeply  regret  the  lax  views  of 
Sunday  observance  which  are  now 
frequently  expressed  in  Christian  cir¬ 
cles.  Such  laxity  seems  to  me  not  on¬ 
ly  indefensible  on  religious  grounds— 
for  whatever  theory  be  held  as  to  the 
origin  and  obligations  of  the  Sunday, 
it  is  manifest  that  for  Christian  men 
the  day  is  holy,  and  allocated  by  sa¬ 
cred  authority  to  religious  duty— but 
deplorable  on  social  grounds  also,  as 
tending  to  withdraw  from  the  support 
of  those  higher  social  services  which 
Sunday  can  render  the  influence  which 
the  nation  is  entitled  to  count  upon 
from  the  Christian  Church.  Nor  can  I 
conceal  from  myself  the  mischievous 
effect  of  Sunday  laxity  on  the  life  of 
the  Church.  Unless  the  experience  of 
Christendom  be  at  fault,  the  Christian 
life  needs  the  discipline  of  religious 
observances.  Devotion  languishes 
apart  from  public  worship;  and  the 
principal  instrument  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  pulpit;  but  now  public  wor¬ 
ship  is  deserted,  and  the  pulpit  is  a 
by-word.  The  clergy  but  too  faithfully 
correspond  in  their  mental  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  the  modest  requirements  of 
their  position.  The  laity  complain,  but 
absurdly.  They  are  themselves  the 
authors  of  the  mischief.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Church  has  reached  the 
point  of  either  vigorously  reasserting 
her  domestic  discipline  or  compromis¬ 
ing  Irrecoverably  her  character  as  a 
Divine  institution.  There  are,  I  think, 
signs  that  this  is  recognized  in  some 
quarters;  there  is  a  suggestive  impa¬ 
tience  of  the  authority  of  general  opin¬ 
ion  as  such;  a  desire  to  find  again,  un- 
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der  the  difficult  conditions  of  modern 
life,  a  Christian  Society  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  type,  with  laws  of  Its  own  making 
and  an  active  executive.  This  revival 
of  an  ecclesiastical  self-consciousness 

The  National  Review. 


has  many  expressions,  some  of  them 
rather  alarming.  I  wait  with  anxiety 
to  see  whether  it  will  arrest  the  decline 
of  the  British  Sunday;  and  I  hope  It 
will. 

H.  Hensley  Henson. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


The  Improvement  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  German  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  during  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  extremely  gratifying 
and,  though  it  has  dealt  mainly  with 
the  general  relations  between  the 
press,  public  opinion,  and  feeling  on 
both  sides  of  the  oceanr— the  official  in¬ 
tercourse  between  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  has  always  been  correct  and 
friendly— the  change  cannot  be  too 
warmly  greeted. 

It  would  be  rating  the  influence 
which  the  Emperor  exerts  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  far  too 
lightly  not  to  give  him  credit  for  being 
the  principal  cause  of  this  alteration, 
but  the  share  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  this  turn  for 
the  better  is  no  trivial  one.  Internal 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  the 
conflict  between  political  parties,  the 
influence  which  Washington  drawing¬ 
rooms,  Congress,  public  opinion,  and 
the  press  exerted  upon  one  another, 
and  the  instigations  of  the  Yellow,  Jin¬ 
go  and  Imperialist  publications,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Spanlsh- 
Amerlcan  difficulties  had  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  foment  hostility  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  in  favor  of 
certain  English  aspirations,  were  ele¬ 
ments  which  required  a  particularly 
light  and  skilful  hand  to  lead  to  a  s.it- 
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Isfactory  result;  that  this  was  attained, 
proves,  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
attest  it,  a  masterly  treatment. 

At  the  last  moment,  when  success 
seemed  certain,  the  Samoa  incident 
threatened  to  make  everything  doubt¬ 
ful:  the  situation  was  the  more  critical 
because  on  the  one  band  the  local 
union  of  American  and  English  forces 
reanimated  the  Jingoes’  hopes  of  an 
offensive  alliance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
governments  and  revived  their  efforts 
to  accomplish  it;  while,  on  the  other, 
German  public  opinion  was— not  un¬ 
warrantably— deeply  excited  over  the 
events  in  Apia;  so  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  already 
accomplished  improvement  in  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  cool  and  resolute  Ger¬ 
man  policy,  that  not  only  was  Injury 
to  these  relations  avoided,  but  an 
agreement  reached  which,  though  not  a 
solution  of  the  question  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  demands  and  wishes,  at 
least  bolds  out  the  prospect  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  modus  Vivendi. 

The  manner  In  which  the  acquisition 
of  the  Carolines  was  regarded  by  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  America  affords  another 
proof  of  the  able  and  successful  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Foreign  Office;  a  few 
months  ago,  such  a  success  on  the  part 
of  Germany  would  have  aroused  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  the  United 
States,  w’hlle  now  it  has  been  univer- 
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sally  greeted  with  sympathy.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  doubly  ro 
he  regretted  that  the  guidance  of 
German  policy,  In  its  relation  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Samoa  question 
Is  exposed  to  attacks  which,  thougli 
not  taken  very  seriously  in  (Jermany 
itself,  are  calculated  to  arouse  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  a  distrust  of  the  sincer¬ 
ity  and  continuity  of  the  German  pol¬ 
icy.  The  attack  upon  the  interpella¬ 
tion  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Samoa 
question,  in  which  the  representatives 
of  all  parties  hastened  to  shake  off  all 
responsibility  for  the  manner  of  its  in¬ 
troduction,  really  ought  to  have 
shown  the  hot-spurs  of  the  Farmers 
League,  and  the  German  Union— if  the 
two  names  do  not  mean  the  same  thing 
—that  there  is  no  majority,  either  in 
the  German  nation  or  its  representa¬ 
tives,  in  favor  of  their  efforts.  How 
easily  the  opportunity  might  have  been 
converted  into  an  imposing  demonstna- 
tlon,  instead  of,  by  the  unskilful  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  interpellation  in  the 
Reichstag,  rendering  the  whole  thing 
pointless,  and  thereby  affording  the 
foreign  press  a  welcome  pretext  for 
scorn  and  derision.  If  anything  can 
console  us  for  the  stupidity  displayed 
on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  the  convic¬ 
tion,  drawn  visibly  for  others,  that  we 
are  still  too  honest  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  advantages  of  a  gain  which  oth¬ 
er  nations  would  not  suffer  to  escape 
them.  But  our  agrarians  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  converted  by  the 
failure  of  one  of  their  number  who, 
we  can  only  hope,  unwarrantably  dis¬ 
plays  the  colors  of  the  national  liberal 
party;  the  attacks  upon  the  policy 
pursued  toward  the  United  States  and 
in  the  Samoa  question,  rather  Increase 
In  virulence  in  proportion  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctness  with  which  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  only  a  minority  share  in 
them.  Even  the  i^hade  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  conjured  up  to'  prove  that 
what,  in  1889,  was  justly  praised  as 
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wise  moderation,  would  be  unpatriotic 
and  weak  in  the  year  1899.  What  did 
Prince  Bismarck  do  when,  in  1888,  the 
Samoans,  under  the  leadership  of  an 
American,  decoyed  an  expedition  com¬ 
posed  of  sailors  from  a  German  man- 
of-war,  sent  to  punish  them,  into  an 
ambush  and  indicted  considerable  loss 
upon  them,  and  the  United  States 
show’ed  plainly  that  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  permit  an  exclusively  Ger¬ 
man  government  of  Samoa?  At  tliat 
time  the  Prince  sought  for  a  solution 
of  the  didiculty  In  negotiations  wiilj 
the  other  Powers  interested  in  the 
question,  and  if  Germany  to-day  limits 
her  demands  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Samoa  act  of  1889,  she  is  only  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  the  man  to  whom 
it  owes  its  origin. 

Where  should  we  arrive  if  the  wishes 
of  the  Agrarians  determined  the  course 
of  German  politics?  We  should  be¬ 
come  embroiled  with  Austria-Hungary, 
for  whose  internal  perplexities  the 
German  residents,  as  Prince  Bismarck 
correctly  says  in  his  “Gedanken  und 
Erinnerungen,”  are  largely  to  blame, 
and  whose  maintenance,  whatever  may 
be  the  vacillations  and  errors  of  the 
leading  statesmen,  is  and  must  remain 
one  of  the  principal  problems  of  our 
politics;  w-e  should  be  forced  into  an 
economic  condict  with  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  England,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  peace  conferences,  might 
easily  become  the  prelude  to  more  se¬ 
rious,  bloody  battles.  But  a  party 
which  so  greatly  lacks  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  political  necessities  of  the 
German  empire,  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  an  induence  in  it  which 
would  complicate  the  future  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon,  resulting 
from  the  improvement  in  the  relations 
betwen  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  is  the  movement  observable 
among  the  citizens  of  German  descent 
In  the  latter  country  against  the  forma- 
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tion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  di¬ 
rected  against  Cfermany,  and  the  im¬ 
perialistic  tendencies  realized  and 
dreaded  as  its  fruit.  The  phenomenon 
is  the  more  remarkable  because,  hith¬ 
erto,  the  German-Americans  have  nev¬ 
er  attempted,  as  such,  to  gain  any  po¬ 
litical  influence,  and  where,  in  several 
cities,  their  numbers  appeared  to  en¬ 
sure  them  a  decisive  influence  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs,  they  have  used  it,  at  the 
utmost,  only  to  secure  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  moderate  demands  in  school 
and  similar  questions.  So  it  can  cause 
no  surprise  that  people  in  the  United 
States  have  forgotten  to  regard  their 
votes;  where  Germans  have  made 
themselves  prominent  as  speakers  on 
political  subjects,  they  have  appeared 
as  representatives  of  Ideal  conceptions 
and  views,  which  deceived  themselves 
and  others  about  the  real  signiflcance 
of  the  questions  under  discussion.  We 
need  only  think  of  the  part  played  by 
Carl  Schurz,  the  most  influential  rep¬ 
resentative  of  this  ideal  standpoint,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish- 
American  complications,  to  understand 
how  little  value  the  American  politi¬ 
cians  set  upon  the  German  vote.  When 
the  writer  of  these  lines  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1871,  one  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  American  statesmen  told  him  that 
the  number,  unity,  and  temper  of  the 
Germans  at  the  festivities  In  honor  of 
the  peace  of  Versailles  first  gave  him 
and  others  a  correct  idea  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  German  race  in 
America,  and  it  was  hoped  and  desired 
that  they  would  be  a  counterpoise  to 
other  political  parties.  This  opinion 
may  still  prevail  in  many  quarters, 
though  conditions  have  altered  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 
The  number  of  German-Americans,  in 
comparison  to  the  Anglo-Americans, 
has  considerably  diminished,  and  the 
socialist  tendencies  of  the  German  la¬ 
boring  population  in  the  United  States 
have  alienated  sympathy  and  awak¬ 


ened  much  suspicion  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

These  are  the  conditions  with  which 
the  German-Americans  will  have  to 
deal;  but  above  all  things.  If  they  de¬ 
sire  to  attain  any  lasting  success,  they 
must  clearly  understand  that  not  only 
will  they  require  a  very  close  and  firm 
organization,  in  order  to  make  up  for 
deficiencies  and  play  in  future  that  part 
in  the  decisions  of  American  policy,  in 
internal  as  well  as  foreign  affairs,  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  their  num¬ 
bers,  industry,  and  intelligence,  but 
they  must  also  avoid  everything  that 
could  awaken  in  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  the  belief  that  this  organi¬ 
zation  was  intended  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  maintenance  of  a  special  com¬ 
munity  in  the  state,  an  imperivm  in 
imperio.  Within  the  last  few  decades 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
become  very  sensitive  on  this  point, 
and  with  reason.  Though  there  can  be 
no  question  in  the  United  States  of  a 
territorial  possession  of  races  ignorant 
of  the  necessities  of  the  government, 
wheb  do  not  blend  with  and  become 
subordinate  to  the  population,  yet  the 
spectacle  which  Europe  presents,  and 
still  more  the  experiences  gained  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  have 
strengthened  the  feeling  that  North 
America  must  belong  solely  to  the 
Americans;  that  is,  to  the  mixed  race 
produced  by  the  immigrants  from  all 
the  various  nations,  which  has  al¬ 
ready  assumed  Its  fixed  ethnological 
characteristics  and  signs,  and  that  all 
centrifugal  movements  and  demands 
must  be  condemned  and  opposed  as 
hostile  and  harmful  to  the  government. 
The  Americans  of  German  descent  will 
do  wisely  if,  in  their  organization  and 
efforts,  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  this 
strong  and  thoroughly  Justifiable  de¬ 
sire  for  the  unity  of  the  government, 
and  speak  and  act  only  as  Americans. 
Their  success  will  be  no  less  sure  In 
consequence;  for  It  Is  precisely  as  cltl- 
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zens  of  the  United  States  that  they 
have  the  right  to  point  out  the  services 
which  Germany,  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  has  rendered  to  the  land  of 
their  adoption  in  every  direction,  and 
at  times  when  the  English  brothers 
who  now  press  forward  were  open  ene¬ 
mies,  or  very  doubtful  friends. 

The  problems  in  the  agricultural  and 
other  departments,  whose  solution  will 
fall  to  the  government  of  the  empire 
in  the  immediate  future,  are  so  grave 
and  momentous  in  their  consequences 
that  they  deserve  to  attract  and  fix  the 
attention  of  the  widest  circles  in  our 
native  land. 

No  outcry,  no  abuse,  will  or  should 
be  capable  of  obscuring  the  fact  that. 
In  the  changes  which  the  closing  cen¬ 
tury,  with  its  inventions  and  progress 
In  all  the  provinces  of  international  in¬ 
tercourse,  has  occasioned,  the  artificial 
raising  of  the  price  of  food  above  Its 
value  in  the  markets  of  the  world  has 
become  an  impossibility,  and  that  ev¬ 
ery  attempt  of  small,  though  powerful, 
groups  of  interested  persons  to  accom- 
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plish  such  a  result  would  be  associated 
with  great  peril  to  the  population,  the 
government,  and  the  empire  itself. 
The  official  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  1897,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  millions  for  grain,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  miilions  for 
wooden  wares,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  millions  for  cattle,  sixty-seven  mil¬ 
lions  for  eggs,  and  sixty  miilions  for 
hemp  and  fiax  (without  mentioning 
fifty-seven  millions  for  fish),  proves 
that  the  productions  of  the  country  are 
not  sufficient  for  its  necessities,  but 
that,  by  judicious  use  of  the  soil  and 
removal  of  the  causes  which  now  bur¬ 
den.  the  individual  farmer,  not  agricul¬ 
ture,  ample  opportunity  will  be  afford¬ 
ed  within  the  German  empire  for  a 
healthful  development  of  field  and  for¬ 
est  culture,  cattle-raising,  and  poultry¬ 
breeding;  and  to  accomplish  this  pur¬ 
pose  It  is  far  less  necessary  to  have 
protective  duties  on  foreign  products 
than  a  reform  at  home.  To  aid  this 
object  is  a  duty  which  no  one  ought 
to  neglect 
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WESLEY’S  SERVICES  TO  ENGLAND. 


The  Interesting  ceremonies  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Wesley  Commemoration 
appeal  to  a  far  wider  audience  than 
that  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the 
denomination  which  calls  itself  by 
Wesley’s  venerable  name.  They  also 
appeal  to  many  who  would  hesitate  to 
accept  the  particular  theology  which 
Wesley  held,  and  who  can  no  longer 
find  much  interest  in  the  controversy 
between  Calvinist  and  Arminian.  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  whole,  is  as  truly  interested 
In  Wesley  as  In  Shakespeare;  and  It 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  the 
long  course  of  her  history  any  one  per¬ 
son  has  ever  infiuenced  her  life  in  so 
direct,  palpable,  and  powerful  a  way 


as  has  John  Wesley.  We  do  not,  of 
course,  forget  that  Wesley  was  but 
one  of  a  number  of  religious  teachers 
and  reformers  whom  we  identify  with 
the  movemjent  towards  what  we  may 
call  “vital  religion.”  We  do  not  for¬ 
get  the  gentle  poet  of  the  movement, 
William  Cowper,  nor  the  sweet  hymn- 
1st,  Charles  Wesley,  nor  the  wonderful 
preacher,  George  Whitefield.  We  must 
not  even  forget  contemporary  move¬ 
ments  in  other  lands,  which  we  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  under  the  great  stress 
of  the  French  Revolution,  but  which 
have  a  vital  union  with  the  English 
Methodist  revival.  But  when  all  is 
said  and  done  John  Wesley  remains 
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llie  one  supreme  and  towering  figure, 
a  characteristic  product  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  saint¬ 
ly  of  her  sons. 

If  it  be  asked  what  is  Wesley’s  su¬ 
preme  title  to  fame,  the  answer,  we 
think,  would  be  that  he  arrested  the 
moral  and  spiritual  decline  of  England, 
and  that  he  was  the  chief  agent  in  the 
renewal  of  her  inward  and  spiritual 
life.  An  agnostic  W’hlggism  had  de¬ 
graded  the  Church  from  a  spiritual  or¬ 
ganization  into  a  mere  political  mech¬ 
anism;  it  had,  as  Cowper  later  on  put 
it,  made — 

“The  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  oflace-key,  a  picklock  to  a  place.” 

The  hungry  sheep  looked  up  and  were 
not  fed;  half  the  parishes  in  England 
were  void  of  spiritual  life,  many  were 
sunk  in  the  lowest  vice  without  re¬ 
straint  or  reproof.  The  governing 
classes  were  perhaps  even  feebler  and 
more  corrupt  than  in  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles.  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
in  his  admirable  work  on  the  American 
Revolution  has  shown  how  England’s 
failure  in  her  struggle  with  her  Colon¬ 
ies  was  in  no  small  degree  due  to  her 
Immorality  and  corruption;  and  that 
was  when  a  distinct  movement  upward 
had  begun.  What  must  have  been  the 
condition  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore?  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  puri¬ 
ty  and  earnestness  of  the  English- 
speaking  folk  must  henceforth  be 
sought  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  where  simple  and  healthy  Puritan 
life  had  made  its  home.  The  new  in¬ 
dustry,  ill-understood  and  unregulated, 
was  making  slaves  of  the  poor,  while 
the  rich  were  living  in  practical  athe¬ 
ism,  and  to  sneer  at  religion  was  the 
part  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Englishmen 
were  being  enriched  by  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade,  to  the  horrors  of  which 
they  were  utterly  callous.  Gibbon  and 
Adam  Smith  have  described  for  us  the 
learned  ignorance  and  blank  indiffer¬ 


ence  of  the  Universities,  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  has  given  us  an  insight  into  the 
lives  of  the  upper  classes  and  the  mor¬ 
als  (or  no-morals)  of  public  men.  It 
seemed  as  though  English  society  were 
doomed  to  decadence. 

Humanly  speaking,  we  may  say  that 
such  a  decadence  would  have  ensued 
had  it  not  been  for  tlie  new  movement 
of  which  Wesley  was  the  leading  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  expression.  It  may 
seem  at  first  sight  strange  to  associate 
his  name  with  those  of  such  different 
persons  as  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  and 
Rousseau.  And  yet  the  philosophic  ob¬ 
server,  who,  like  the  zoologist,  must 
seek  below  the  surface  for  real  afiini- 
tles,  knows  that  all  represented,  each 
in  his  way,  the  movement  from  rou¬ 
tine  and  dead  formalism  to  sincerity 
and  life.  As  Rousseau  roused  Europe 
from  dead  beliefs  to  living  ideas,  so  did 
Wesley  rouse  England  from  death  in 
“trespasses  and  sins”  to  a  new  life  of 
divine  possibilities.  Think  of  those 
poor  degraded  miners  with  the 
tears  making  white  channels  do-wn 
their  black  faces,  and  their  hearts 
full  of  the  new  teaching  that  the 
world  was  the  outcome  of  divine 
love  and  themselves  the  objects  of  di¬ 
vine  care.  It  was  as  truly  a  reveba- 
tlon  to  them  as  to  the  weary  slaves  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  transformed  life  for 
them,  for  it  began  at  the  right  end,  by 
making  obedience  to  moral  law  easy 
in  the  light  of  Christian  grace  and 
love.  We  owe  it  largely  to  the 
Methodist  movement  that,  while  tiie 
French  could  only  renew  their 
outworn  structure  by  violent  rev¬ 
olution,  the  English  could  trans¬ 
form  theirs  by  peaceable  means.  Yet 
Wesley  was  no  quietlst,  no  retiring  as¬ 
cetic.  He  faced  the  evils  of  his  time 
as  boldly  as  Savonarola.  Like  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Dr.  Johnson,  he  was  a  Tory 
who  at  times  was  consumed  with 
wrath  at  the  existence  of  social 
wrongs,  and  wrote  and  spoke  as  a  kind 
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of  ferTid  political  evangelist.  He  de¬ 
nounced  slavery  as  the  ‘‘sum  of  all  vil¬ 
lainies,”  and  this  in  the  age  when  the 
pious  John  Newton  was  enjoying 
“sweet”  converse  with  the  Lord  in  the 
hold  of  a  slaver.  It  is  grossly  unfair 
to  connect  the  movement  of  “vital”  re¬ 
ligion  with  “otherworldliness,”  though 
we  may  admit  the  partial  impeach¬ 
ment  urged  by  Gieorge  Eliot  in  her  an¬ 
alysis  of  Dr.  Young.  The  names  of 
Howard,  Wilberforce,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Zachai-y  Macaulay,  rise  in  judgment 
against  so  false  an  assertion.  To  tell 
the  truth,  English  reforming  zeal  has 
mainly  come  from  two  quarters,— 
from  Evangelical  religion,  and  from  an 
earnest  and  sincere,  though  often  crude 
and  aggressive  “free-thought.”  But  as¬ 
suredly  the\father  of  vigorous  social 
reform  was  John  Wesley;  he  labored 
and  others  entered  into  his  labors. 

But  Wesley  and  his  co-workers  pro¬ 
duced  not  only  a  great  moral,  but  also 
a  great  Intellectual,  change  in  England. 
We  doubt  if  what  the  Germans  call  the 
tceltamchauung  of  a  nation  was  ever  so 
rapidly  transformed  as  was  that  of 
England  in  the  last  century.  Think 
of  the  change  from  the  aridity  of  the 
Deistic  controversy  and  the  hollow 
brilliancy  of  Bolingbroke  and  Chester¬ 
field  to  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  of  the  “Lyrical  Ballads,”  and 
ask  yourself  what  could  have  wrought 
such  a  marvellous  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  We  cannot  perhaps  explain 
this,  for  the  spirit,  in  the  last  analy¬ 
sis,  moveth  where  it  listeth,  but  we  do 
see  that  the  new  literature  and  thought 
sprang  from  a  new  soil,  watered  by  a 
new  faith  which  once  more  saw  the 
world  to  be  divine,  and  men  to  be  vi¬ 
tally  related  in  social  bonds  forged  by 
God  himself.  We  also  cannot  fail 
to  connect  Wesley’s  movement  with 
that  later  Oxford  Movement,  so 
different  In  many  ways  but  yet 
like  It,  a  part  of  that  great  spirit¬ 
ual  uprising  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
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world  and  the  things  of  sense.  Re¬ 
garded  as  a  mere  separate  movement, 
the  Evangelicalism  which  came  be¬ 
tween  the  Wesleyan  revival  and  the 
Tractarian  development  is  past  and 
gone;  and  the  mere  Oxford  Movemeuc 
per  ae  is  passing.  But  if  we  regard 
these  diverse  movements  as  phases  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  England,  out  of 
which  all  manner  of  noble  growths  (in¬ 
cluding  the  inevitable  tares  which 
spring  up  with  the  wheat)  have  come, 
enriching  and  enlarging  our  vast  heri¬ 
tage,  then  we  can  trace  back  to  Wesley 
in  a  supreme  degree  the  source  of  this 
great  and  beneficent  influence  to  which 
England  owes  so  much.  And  the 
movement  in  fts  main  issue  and  char¬ 
acter  has  largely  expressed  the  nature 
of  its  founder.  We  have  our  fanatic¬ 
isms  and  out'  ridiculous  sects,  as  Vol¬ 
taire  told  us  in  those  days  of  brilliant 
sceptical  criticism  before  Wesley’s  ca¬ 
reer  began;  but  the  same  religious 
Ideal  in  the  main  holds  the  nation  as 
it  held  Wesley  himself.  He  was  a  man 
of  culture  as  well  as  a  man  of  piety; 
while  burning  with  zeal  for  his  fellow 
men,  he  was  never  vain,  egotistic,  or 
blundering.  He  carried  into  his  relig¬ 
ion  a  fine  instinct  for  the  “minor  moral¬ 
ities  of  life,”  and  the  sole  matter  for 
regret  which  we  can  associate  witli 
him  was  the  bitter  controversy  with 
Toplady,  who,  however,  was  the  more 
to  blame.  In  the  familiar  words  of  the 
Bidding  Prayer,  we  associate  Wesley 
with  “sound  learning”  as  well  as  “re¬ 
ligious  education,”  and  we  recognize 
that  his  genius  for  organization  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  genius  for  piety. 
May  the  country  which  bore  him 
and  the  University  which  reared 
him  give  us  in  the  coming  century  such 
another  religious  leader  to  aid  us,  in 
the  spirit  of  sobriety  and  truth,  in  the 
eternal  contest  with  the  evils  and  sins 
which  grow  like  weeds  in  our  humau 
soil. 
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The  sleepy  little  HimalayaD  town  of 
Cbamba  was,  for  the  nonce,  very  much 
awake.  Its  steep  streets  and  open 
shop-fronts  were  a^buzz  with  one  all- 
absorbing  topic— the  approaching  mar¬ 
riage  of  its  sixteen-year-old  Mahara¬ 
jah.  The  boy  being  still  a  minor,  the 
affairs  of  his  small  State  were  admin¬ 
istered,  nominally,  by  a  British  Resi¬ 
dent,  actually  by  those  two  invincible 
gods  of  the  East— “dttsfur  (custom),” 
and  the  Holy  Brahmin.  The  Mahara¬ 
jah  was  of  the  bluest  Rajput  blood,  a 
Hindu  of  the  Hindus,  a  Surj-bunH,  or 
lineal  descendant  from  the  Sun.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  superstition 
and  priestcraft  were  as  the  breath  of 
his  nostrils,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
Brahmin  was  law  throughout  the 
State;  an  iron  will,  against  which 
force,  persuasion,  argument,  dash 
themselves  in  vain. 

Now  therefore  was  the  voice  of  the 
Oourt-Astrologer  uplifted  in  solemn 
commands  that  none  dare  disobey;  for 
was  he  not  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
stars? 

The  present  month  being  that  of 
October,  It  was  decreed  that  the  Ma¬ 
harajah  should  marry  in  the  following 
March  or  April,  these  being  auspicious 
months;  and  since  the  stars  had  spok¬ 
en,  it  was  obviously  useless  for  so  un¬ 
enlightened  a  being  as  a  British  Resi¬ 
dent  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Wherefore  he  very  wisely  held  his 
peace  and  let  the  stars  have  their  way. 
The  first  marriage  of  a  Rajput  Prince 
(he  is  permitted,  be  It  remembered,  to 
repeat  the  ceremony  not  oftener  than 
once  a  year)  Is  perhaps  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  and  Important  event  of  his  life; 
yet  he  Is  allowed  no  voice  in  the  elab¬ 
orate  arrangements  such  an  event  in¬ 
volves,  least  of  all  in  the  choice  of  his 


senior  Ranee  that  is  to  be.  The  whole 
affair  is,  in  fact,  purely  a  matter  of 
business  between  State  and  State;  a 
question  of  the  best  bargain  and  the 
largest  dower,  provided  only  that  the 
lady  be  the  Prince’s  equal  In  birth  and 
blood.  The  Rajput  chiefs  are  thus 
placed  in  a  somewhat  delicate  position 
with  regard  to  their  wives;  the  more 
so  since  no  one  connected  with  the 
bridegroom  is  allowed  to  see  the  girl, 
whose  charms  must  therefore  be  ac¬ 
cepted  on  hearsay  evidence  only.  The 
husband  himself  may  not  set  eyes  on 
his  bride  till  the  wedding-rites  are 
three  parts  over;  and  should  she  then 
prove  uncomely  In  his  eyes  the  loss 
will  be  hers,— for  her  supremacy  will 
be  of  short  duration. 

In  the  present  Instance  the  Mahara¬ 
jah  had  been  betrothed,  three  years 
previously,  to  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  Ruler  of  Cashmere;  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  had  then  been  entered  Into  that 
she  should  be  the  first  wife,  and  thus 
have  permanent  precedence  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  household.  This  was  a  necessars* 
stipulation;  but  It  so  chanced  that  the 
favored  bride  was  of  the  tender  age  of 
eight  years,  and  was,  therefore  scarce¬ 
ly  fitted,  as  yet,  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  wifehood.  This  difficulty 
was  duly  put  forward  by  the  Resident, 
when  a  council  was  called  to  discuss 
the  delicate  question;  but  a  bearded 
senator,  full  of  years  and  authority, 
waved  It  aside  with  a  dignified  sweep 
of  his  hand. 

“The  Sahib  surely  forgets,”  quoth 
he,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof,  “that  the 
Rajput  does  not  marry  once  only.  Let 
but  the  present  marriage  take  place 
in  PJiagun  (the  last  month  but  one  of 
the  year)  and  the  Maharajah  can  then 
toke  to  wife  a  lady  of  riper  age  In 
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Bisakh  (the  first  month  of  the  new 
year)  the  younger  bride  abiding  with 
her  parents  till  they  shall  see  fit  to 
send  her  to  us.  Are  not  my  words  the 
words  of  wisdom,  oh,  my  brothers?” 

The  answer  to  this  appeal  was  one  of 
unanimous  assent,  and  the  resolution 
was  carried  without  further  debate. 

Preparations  for  the  coming  event 
now  began  in  serious  earnest.  The 
modest  resources  of  the  state  treasury 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  occasion;  for  the 
castle  of  the  first  bride’s  father  lay  in 
one  of  the  valleys  on  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  Himalayas,  some  six  marches 
(seventy-five  miles)  from  the  town  of 
Chamba;  and  it  was  estimated  that  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  people  would 
probably  accompany  the  procession. 

The  Hindu  year  begins  on  the  12th 
of  April,  and  early  in  January  a  coun¬ 
cil  was  held  to  fix  both  the  date  of  the 
actual  ceremony,  and  also  that  of  the 
Prince’s  journey,— a  matter  so  all-im¬ 
portant  to  the  truly  pious  Hindu,  that 
astrologers  were  sent  over  by  the 
bride’s  family  to  be  present  at  the  de¬ 
liberations.  The  Resident  suggested 
March  12th  as  a  fitting  day  for  the 
wedding,  rather  with  a  view  to  set¬ 
ting  the  debate  in  train,  than  with  any 
hope  that  his  suggestion  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted;  for  he  was  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  ways  of  the  inscrutable  East. 
Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  a  wrin¬ 
kled  grey-beard  up-rose  and,  solemnly 
stroking  his  close-clipped  chin,  gave 
voice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  heavens. 

“Listen,  oh  my  brothers,  and  take 
heed.  A  man  may  fall  into  the  fire 
and  escape  burning;  he  may  be  bitten 
of  the  cobra,  and  escape  death;  he  may 
fling  himself  from  the  housetop,  and 
rise  up  unhurt;  but  if  so  be  that  he 
marry  on  the  12th  day  of  March  he 
hath  not  a  year  of  life  to  live.  This 
is  truth.  The  stars  have  spoken!’’ 

A  murmur  of  approval  greeted  this 
new  revelation;  and  in  this  matter,  as 


in  most  others,  the  stars  remained  the 
masters  of  the  situation.  The  13th  of 
March  was  the  day  eventually  chosen; 
and  in  the  meanwhile  preparations  for 
the  great  journey  were  vigorously  set 
on  foot. 

For  four  full  days  before  his  depart¬ 
ure  the  Maharajah  was  so  grievously 
girded  about  with  restrictions  and 
ceremonies,  and  much  praying  that  ho 
dared  scarcely  call  hiS  soul  his  own. 
He  was  forbidden  to  approach  either 
the  river,  the  bridge,  or  the  steep  hill¬ 
sides  of  the  little  town.  He  was  but 
rarely  permitted  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  lest  some  evil  should  befall 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  sit  for  four  hours  with  the 
soles  of  his  feet  upraised,  while  they, 
and  the  palms  of  his  hands,  were 
stained  with  henna.  On  the  last  day 
of  all  he  was  arrayed  in  an  ancient 
and  very  unclean  suit  of  clothes,  and 
was  sent  thus  into  the  women’s  apart¬ 
ments,  whence  he  shortly  emerged, 
bare-headed  and  clad  in  spotless  rai¬ 
ment,  only  to  fall  anew  into  the  tyran¬ 
nous  hands  of  custom.  He  was  now 
placed  upon  a  low  chair,  while  his 
friends  and  relations,  each  in  turn, 
anointed  his  head  with  feathers  dipped 
in  sweet  oil.  On  that  same  evening 
the  great  courtyard  of  the  temple  with¬ 
out  the  palace  was  thronged  with  the 
Maharajah’s  loyal  subjects.  The 
square  enclosure  was  blocked  with  a 
bewildering  mass  of  light,  color  and 
sound,— restless  yellow  torches,  flashes 
of  brilliant  raiment,  of  gold  and  tinsel 
and  jewels— and  through  all,  and  over 
all,  the  long  wailing  shriek  of  conches, 
and  the  ceaseless  throbbing  of  tom¬ 
toms.  The  guests,  who  numbered  a 
thousand,  were  regaled  with  unlimited 
boiled  rice,  stewed  goat’s  flesh  and 
spices;  and  they  dispersed  at  a  late 
hour,  full-fed  and  frolicsome,  blessing 
their  Raj. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  tbe 
procession  set  out  in  state  from  tbe 
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littie  town,  a  winding,  many-tinted  file 
of  men  and  horses,  with  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  scarlet-domed  litter  blazing 
like  a  ripe  pomegranate  in  their  midst. 
Under  the  scarlet  dome  the  Prince  sat, 
cross-legged,  clad  in  a  long  high-waist- 
ed  robe  of  crimson  and  gold,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  jewelled  turban.  From 
turban  to  waist  fell  his  wondrous  veil, 
wrought  in  alternating  lines  of  tinsel 
and  fine  seed-pearls.  Twenty  led 
horses,  richly  caparisoned,  went  be¬ 
fore  him;  and  these  again  were  preced¬ 
ed  by  a  hundred  of  the  state  troops,  in 
gorgeous  uniforms.  The  state  band 
and  the  royal  pipers  (in  full  Gaelic 
garb,  with  pink-stockinged  knees,  and 
plaid  hose  scantily  filled  out  by  the 
Hindu  highlander’s  slim  calf)  mar¬ 
shalled  the  surging  crowd  onward  with 
a  mighty  blare  of  cheerfully  discord¬ 
ant  sound. 

On  the  hither  side  of  the  bridge  be¬ 
low  the  little  town,  the  procession 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  for  here  a  goat 
must  needs  be  sacrificed,  to  ensure  the 
King’s  safe  transit  across  the  water. 
But  before  the  doomed  animal  is  be¬ 
headed,  it  must  be  induced  by  some 
manner  of  means  to  tremble  or  shake 
itself,  else  will  the  sacrifice  be  of  no 
avail.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired 
result  it  is  usual  for  the  ofliclating 
priest  to  pour  a  little  water  into  its 
right  ear;  but  upon  this  occasion  the 
goat  received  the  gentle  hint  with  such 
stoical  calm  that  the  holy  man,  in  des¬ 
peration  at  the  untoward  delay,  emp¬ 
tied  an  entire  vessel  of  water  over  the 
obdurate  victim’s  head.  The  result 
was  as  vigorous  a  shaking  as  heart  of 
Rajput  could  desire,  and  a  cry  went 
up  as  from  one  mighty  throat:  “The 
sacrifice  is  accepted— is  accepted! 
Strike!’’  A  single  sabre-sweep  laid 
the  goat’s  head  in  the  dust;  and  the 
Brahmin,  triumphant  at  last,  fiung  it 
far  into  the  river,  while  the  body,  leav¬ 
ing  a  crimson  trail  in  its  wake,  was 
dragged  across  the  suspension  bridge 
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immeifiately  in  front  of  the  Rajah’s 
litter. 

Two  more  marches  brought  the  wed¬ 
ding  cohort  again  to  a  river’s  bank,  on 
the  further  shore  whereof  lay  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  bride’s  father.  Here  was 
no  bridge;  and  the  crossing  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  relays  on  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  barge,  and  on  string-beds  sup¬ 
ported  by  inflated  buffalo  skins. 
From  the  moment  of  entering  the  Bas- 
soli  State  the  Rajah  and  his  suite  were 
the  guests  of  its  Ruler  and  his  sub¬ 
jects;  and  the  burden  of  keeping  this 
small  army  supplied  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  fell  somewhat  heavily 
upon  those  peasants  and  landholders 
whose  homes  lay  along  the  line  of 
march.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  the  procession  reached  its  final 
halting-place,  a  wide  green  plain  over¬ 
looked  by  the  ancient  castle  of  Ram- 
kot,  within  whose  walls  the  bride 
awaited  the  coming  of  her"  unknown 
lord.  The  great  plain  was  as  thickly 
sprinkled  with  white  tents  as  is  an 
English  meadow  with  daisies  in  May; 
for  here  the  Rajah  and  his  two  thou¬ 
sand  followers  were  to  encamp  during 
the  coming  festivities.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  main  street  of  this  veritable 
City  of  Tents  were  ranged  line  upon 
line  of  round  flat  baskets,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  in  all,  covered  with  squares 
of  wondrous  rainbow-tinted  silk, 
which,  being  uplifted,  revealed  a 
quaint  medley  of  things  eatable,— veg¬ 
etables,  sweet-meats,  rice  (white  and 
saffron-tinted),  roast  fowl  and  pigeon, 
bread-cakes, — in  short  a  small  presen¬ 
tation  breakfast  to  the  bridegroom  on 
his  arrival. 

Throughout  all  that  day  he  was  kept 
a  close  prisoner  in  his  tent,  while  those 
without  made  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  great  event  of  the  mor¬ 
row;  and  not  without  many  words, 
and  much  wrangling  between  the 
priests  of  both  parties,  was  an  auspic¬ 
ious  hour  fixed  for  the  Rajah’s  en- 
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try  into  the  castle  of  his  bride.  *  From 
the  earliest  glimmer  of  dawn  onwards, 
the  steep  narrow  streets  of  the  little 
town  were  aflame  with  color  and  mur¬ 
murous  with  ceaseless  sound.  Every 
house  front  was  swept,  and  plastered 
with  fresh  mud,  every  doorway  and 
quaintly  carved  balcony  garlanded 
with  marigold-heads  and  Jasmin-buds, 
every  available  roof  and  window 
thronged  with  eager  brown  faces,  peer¬ 
ing  from  beneath  turbans  of  every 
conceivable  tint  and  shade.  The  pro¬ 
cession  below  vied  even  with  the 
house-tops  in  brilliance  and  variety  of 
hue;  for  here  the  sunbeams  flashed 
light  from  gold  and  silver  trappings, 
from  tinsel  and  Jewels  and  instruments 
of  brass.  Behind  twenty  caparisoned 
horses,  two  bands  and  a  company  of 
Infantry,  the  Resident,  enthroned  upon 
a  state  elephant,  whose  trappings  of 
scarlet  and  gold  were  surmounted  by 
a  howdah  of  solid  silver,  towered  ma¬ 
jestic,  the  only  white  man  amid  all 
that  throng.  In  the  wake  of  the  great 
elephant  swung  the  scarlet-domed  lit¬ 
ter  of  the  bridegroom;  and  before  it 
went  twelve  nautch-girls  in  brilliant 
tinselled  raiment,  moving  rhythmical¬ 
ly  forward  to  the  tinkle  of  bells  and 
bangles,  and  the  musical  clash  of 
heavy  silver  anklets.  A  medley  of  the 
Rajah’s  friends  and  relations,  mounted 
upon  steeds  of  every  conceivable  breed, 
shape  and  color,  brought  up  the  rear; 
and  on  all  sides  were  handfuls  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  coins  showered  into  the 
streets  and  on  to  the  house-tops,  where 
yelling.  Jostling  crowds  scrambled  for 
them  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their 
lives. 

Within  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
the  bride’s  parents,  relatives  and  their 
retainers  were  gathered  together  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  King.  These 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
mass  of  moving  color  without,  being 
clad  altogether  in  white,  the  mourning 
color  of  the  Rajputs,  for  a  daughter  of 


the.  blood,  once  married,  is  as  irrevoc¬ 
ably  cut  off  from  her  home  and  people 
as  though  she  were  dead  Indeed.  Cus¬ 
tom  decrees  that  neither  father,  moth¬ 
er,  nor  any  near  relative  shall  ever  set 
foot  in  the  bride’s  new  home,  and  it  is 
given  only  to  flve  or  six  favored  girl- 
companions  to  go  forth  with  her  into 
the  unknown  country  and  the  un¬ 
known  life.  Hitherto  she  had  been  the 
chattel  of  her  father;  henceforth  she 
will  be  the  chattel  of  her  husband, 
and,  unless  she  bear  her  lord  a  son, 
a  chattel  despised  and  dishonored  unto 
the  d^  of  her  death.  Such  is  the 
meaning  of  marriage  for  her,— a  lottery 
In  very  deed! 

But  the  bridegroom  Is  now  at  the 
castle-gate.  He  enters  with  the  Resi¬ 
dent  and  a  small  following,  the  bulk 
of  the  eager,  curious  crowd  being  left 
without  Formal  greetings  having 
been  passed  between  the  Englishman 
and  his  majestic  host,  the  young 
Prince  Is  conveyed,  with  all  due  cere¬ 
mony,  into  the  women’s  apartments, 
not  to  be  presented  to  his  bride,  but  u> 
endure  further  tyranny  at  the  hands 
of  Custom.  The  Resident  and  his  at¬ 
tendants  were  left  to  await  his  return 
in  a  stately  hall,  whose  sole  articles  of 
furniture  were  mirrors,  rugs,  and 
chandeliers,  and  whose  walls  bristled 
flercely  with  antlers  of  the  Ibex  and 
the  hara  singh,  the  magniflcent  twelve¬ 
horned  stag  of  Kashmir. 

The  ceremonies  within  the  castle 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half;  and  on 
the  same  evening  the  invading  army 
of  guests  were  bidden  to  a  feast,  that 
was  laid  out  upon  the  grass  along  the 
wide  main  street  of  the  royal  camp. 
The  total  absence  of  china,  glass,  or 
plate  greatly  slmpllfled  the  serving  of 
so  stupendous  a  meal.  Boiled  rice  and 
stewed  meat  were  ladled  out  from 
huge  cauldrons  on  to  plates  extempor¬ 
ized  from  the  round  flat  leaves  of  the 
elephant  creepers;  and  were  disposed 
of  simply  and  speedily  after  Nature’s 
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method.  The  second  course  was  of 
rice  also,  saffron-tinted,  and  served 
with  spices  and  lumps  of  thick  molas¬ 
ses.  When  all  had  eaten  and  were 
filled,  a  fine  display  of  fireworks,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  much  dancing,  sing¬ 
ing  and  shouting,  brought  the  enter¬ 
tainment  to  a  fitting  close  a  few  hours 
before  sunrise,  so  indefatlgably  hilar¬ 
ious  is  the  Oriental  when  once  his  ac¬ 
customed  gravity  deserts  him. 

On  the  following  day  the  wedding 
ceremonies  were  at  length  brought  to 
a  close;  and  not  until  then  did  the 
bridegroom  behold  his  bride.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  their  meeting  was  curious  and 
characteristic.  In  two  flat  baskets 
placed  near  together  were  he  and  his 
little  wife  solemnly  set  down,  and 
over  each  was  flung  a  .great  white 
sheet  At  a  sign  from  the  priests  the 
sheets  were  uplifted,  and  the  King 
looked  upon  his  Queen.  She,  herself,  not 
being  permitted  to  look  into  his  face 
direct,  beheld  its  reflection  in  a  small 
round  mirror,  given  her  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Whatsoever  each  may  have 
thought  or  felt  in  that  sudden  moment 
of  revelation  remained  hid,  for  the 
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present,  in  either  heart.  Finally  this 
strange  union  was  completed  by  a  sol¬ 
emn  promenade  four  times  round  a 
brazier  of  live  coals,  and  by  the  cutting 
of  a  knot  which,  upon  the  first  day, 
had  been  tied  upon  the  right  wrists 
both  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 

The  banquet  of  the  previous  evening 
was  repeated  that  night;  and  on  the 
next  morning  the  newly-wedded  hus¬ 
band  set  out  on  the  homeward  march, 
leaving  his  future  Queen  behind  him. 

Scarce  two  months  later,  with  some¬ 
thing  less  of  ceremony  and  display,  he 
took  unto  himself  a  second  wife  of  the 
ripe  age  of  fifteen  years;  and  her  he 
brought  with  him,  that  she  might  reign 
supreme  in  his  palace  until  such  time 
as  the  true  Ranee  should  come  forth 
from  among  the  hills,  and  so  bring  to 
an  end  her  brief  hour  of  honor  and 
glory.  But  with  the  simple  wisdom  of 
her  kind  she  accepted  thankfully  her 
present  good;  only  In  secret  did  she  be¬ 
seech  the  gods  that  unto  her  might  be 
vouchsafed  the  lasting  triumph  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  Maharajah  his  first-born 
son. 


WE  COME  FROM  GOD  WHO  IS  OUR  HOME. 

A  foolish  thing  the  nurses  say— that  when 
The  babe  smiles  in  bis  sleep  ’tis  that  in  dreams 
He  sees  again  the  angels  by  the  streams 
Of  late-left  Paradise;  and  hears  again 
The  talk  they  bold  of  things  beyond  our  ken. 

Whose  hearts  are  full  of  only  worldly  schemes— 
Though  once  we  too  heard  those  angelic  themes 
Before  we  knew  the  change  called  birth  by  men. 

And  is  it,  after  all,  a  loolish  thought? 

Ah,  looking  on  the  sweet,  mysterious  smile 
Upon  the  little  face,  that  yet  knows  nought 
Of  human  mirth,  of  human  grief  or  guile— 

Do  not  the  tears  upspring  into  our  eyes. 

Who  cannot  hear  the  talk  of  Paradise? 

If.  A.  if.  Marks. 
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SHAKESPEARE  IN  FRANCE. 


I. 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  a 
comparative  study  of  English  and 
French  literature.  The  political  inter¬ 
course  of  the  two  countries  has  in¬ 
volved  them  in  an  endless  series  of 
brawls.  But  between  the  literatures 
of  the  two  countries  friendly  relations 
have  subsisted  for  over  five  centuries. 
In  the  literary  sphere  the  Interchange 
of  neighborly  civilities  has  known  no 
Interruption.  The  same  literary 
forms  have  not  appealed  to  the  tastes 
of  the  two  nations;  but  differences  of 
aesthetic  temperament  have  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  literature  of  the  one  from 
levying  substantial  loans  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  other,  and  that  with  a  free¬ 
dom  and  a  frequency  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  breed  discontent  between  any 
but  the  most  cordial  of  allies. 
While  the  literary  geniuses  of  the 
two  nations  have  pursued  indepen¬ 
dent  ideals,  they  have  viewed  as  wel¬ 
come  courtesies  the  willingness  and 
readiness  of  the  one  to  borrow  susten¬ 
ance  of  the  other  on  the  road.  It  is  un¬ 
likely  that  any  full  or  formal  balance- 
sheet  of  such  lendings  and  borrowings 
will  ever  be  forthcoming,  for  it  is  felt 
Instinctively  by  literary  accountants 
and  their  clients  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  that  the  debts  on  the  one  side 
keep  a  steady  pace  with  the  debts  on 
the  other,  and  there  is  no  balance  to 
be  collected. 

No  recondite  research  is  needed  to 
establish  this  general  view  of  the  sit¬ 
uation.  It  Is  well  known  how  the  po¬ 
etic  career  of  Chaucer,  the  earliest  of 
great  English  poets,  was  begun  under 
French  masters.  The  greatest  poem  of 
medifeval  France  was  turned  Into  Eng¬ 
lish  by  his  youthful  pen,  and  the  chief 
French  poet  of  the  day,  Eustace  Des- 


champs,  held  out  to  him  the  hand  of 
fellowship  in  the  enthusiastic  baladc, 
in  which  he  apostrophized  “le  grand 
translateur,  noble  GeoCfrol  Chaucer.” 
Following  Chaucer’s  example,  the 
great  poets  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  and  of 
James  the  First’s  reign  most  liberally 
assimilated  the  verse  of  their  French 
contemporaries,  Ronsard,  du  Bellay, 
and  Desportes.  Frenchmen  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  returned  the  compli¬ 
ment  by  naturalizing  in  French  trans¬ 
lations  the  prose  romances  of  Sir  Phil¬ 
ip  Sidney  and  Robert  Greene.  From 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second  un¬ 
til  the  accession  of  George  the  Third, 
the  English  drama  framed  itself  on 
French  models,  and  Pope,  who  long 
filled  the  throne  of  a  literary  dictator 
in  England,  acknowledged  dlsclpleship 
to  Bolleau.  A  little  later  the  literary 
philosophers  of  Prance — Rousseau  and 
the  EncyclopMlstes— drew  their  nutri¬ 
tion  from  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and 
Locke;  French  novel-readers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  found  the  chief  joy 
of  life  in  the  tearful  emotions  excited 
by  the  sentimentalities  of  Richardson 
and  Sterne,  and  French  novel-writers 
had  small  chance  of  recognition,  as  M. 
Texte  has  amply  proved,  if  they  dis¬ 
dained  to  traffic  in  the  lachrymose 
wares  which  the  English  novelists  had 
brought  Into  fashion.  At  the  present 
moment  the  cultured  Englishman  finds 
his  most  palatable  fiction  in  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  Paris. 

Within  contemporary  memory  the 
English  playgoer  viewed  with  im¬ 
patience  any  theatrical  programme 
which  lacked  a  Parisian  fiavor.  To¬ 
night,  at  the  London  theatre  which 
during  this  generation  has  sustained 
the  best  traditions  of  the  English  dra¬ 
ma.  an  original  play  on  a  theme  of 
French  history  by  the  grreatest  living 
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dramatist  of  France  is  performed  by 
English  actors.  Corresponding  tenden¬ 
cies  are  visible  across  the  Channel. 
The  French  stage  offers  as  cordial  a 
reception  to  piays  of  English  manufac¬ 
ture  as  is  offered  in  London  to  the 
plays  derived  from  France.  No  his¬ 
trionic  event  attracts  higher  interest 
in  Paris  than  the  assumption  by  a 
great  actor  or  actress  of  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  rd/e  for  the  first  time,  and 
French  dramatic  critics  have  been 
known  of  late  to  generate  such  heat  in 
debates  over  the  right  conception  of  a 
Shakespearean  character  that  their  dif¬ 
ferences  bcome  only  capable  of  adjust¬ 
ment  at  the  sword’s  point.  Moreover, 
in  all  the  cultivated  centres  of  France 
a  new  and  unparalleled  energy  is  de¬ 
voted  to-day  to  the  study  of  English 
literature  of  both  the  present  and  the 
past.  The  research  expended  on  the 
topic  by  French  scholars  has  not  been 
excelled  in  Germany,  and  has  rarely 
been  equalled  in  England.  Critical  bi¬ 
ographies  of  James  Thomson  (of  The 
Seasons),  of  Bums,  and  of  Wordsworth 
have  recently  come  from  the  pens  of 
French  professors  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  their  volumes  breathe  a  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy  and  a  fulness  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  are  certainly  not  habitual 
to  English  professors  of  English  litera¬ 
ture.  This  scholarly  movement  shows 
signs  of  rapid  extension.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  expected  that  a  serious  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  in  France  to  de¬ 
termine  the  character  and  dimensions 
of  the  Influence  exerted  on  French  lit¬ 
erature  by  the  greatest  of  all  English 
men  of  letters— by  Shakespeare.  That 
work  has  been  undertaken  by  M.  Jus- 
serand.  Last  year  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  results  of  his  investigation  in  his 
native  language.  Now  with  a  welcome 
consideration  for  the  linguistic  Inca¬ 
pacities  of  Shakespeare’s  countrymen, 
he  repeats  his  conclusions  in  their 
tongue.  In  the  English  translation  he 
has  embellished  his  labors  with  many 


pictorial  illustrations  of  historic  inter¬ 
est  and  value.' 

II. 

Among  French  writers  on  English 
literature,  M.  Jusserand  is  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  voluminous.  He 
has  already  treated  of  almost  all  peri¬ 
ods  in  published  books,  and  he  has 
been  long  engaged  on  an  exhaustive 
“Literary  History  of  the  English  Peo¬ 
ple,’’  of  which  the  only  volume  yet  pub¬ 
lished  brings  the  narrative  as  far  as 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  M.  Jus¬ 
serand  enjoys  the  rare  faculty  of  writ¬ 
ing  with  almost  equal  facility  and  fe¬ 
licity  in  both  French  and  English. 
His  learning  is  profound,  but  he  is  not 
overburdened  by  it,  and  he  preserves 
his  native  gaiety  of  style  even  when 
solving  crabbed  problems  of  bib¬ 
liography.  He  is  at  times  discursive, 
but  he  is  never  tedious,  and  he  shows 
no  trace  of  that  philological  pedantry 
and  narrowness  or  obliquity  of  critical 
vision  which  the  detailed  study  of  lit¬ 
erary  history  has  been  known  to  breed 
in  English  and  German  Investigators. 

M.  Jusserand  handles  his  present 
theme  with  all  the  lightness  of  touch 
and  wealth  of  minute  detail  to  which 
he  has  accustomed  his  readers.  No¬ 
where  have  so  many  facts  been 
brought  together  illustrating  the  liter¬ 
ary  Intercourse  of  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  between  the  sixteenth  and 
the  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  true 
that  his  opening  chapters  have  little 
concern  with  Shakespeare,  but  their 
intrinsic  Interest  and  novelty  atone  for 
their  Irrelevance.  They  shed  a  flood 
of  welcome  light  on  that  Interchange 
of  literary  information  and  ideas  which 
is  a  constant  feature  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  two  countries.  Many 
will  read  here  for  the  first  time  of  the 

'  Shakespeare  In  France  under  the  Anclen 
Ilegime,  by  J.  J.  Jusserand.  Ix>ndon:  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1800. 
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great  poet  Ronsard’s  visits  to  this 
country;  of  the  distinguished  company 
of  English  actors  which  delighted  the 
Court  of  Henry  IV.  of  France;  and  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  discreditable  exploits  in 
the  French  capital  when  he  went  thith¬ 
er  as  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  son. 
By  some  freak  of  fortune  Shake¬ 
speare’s  fame  was  slow  in  crossing  the 
Channel.  The  French  dramatists  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centur¬ 
ies  lived  and  died  In  the  paradoxical 
faith  that  the  British  drama  reached 
its  apogee  in  the  achievement  of  the 
Scottish  Latinist,  George  Buchanan,  in 
whose  classical  tragedies  Montaigne 
played  a  part,  while  he  was  a  student 
at  Bordeaux.  Another  mistaken  belief 
which  French  men  of  letters  long  cher- 
i^ed  was  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  the  father  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon  were  the  greatest  au¬ 
thors  which  England  had  begotten  or 
was  likely  to  beget.  When  Shake¬ 
speare’s  work  first  arrived  In  France, 
Frenchmen  were  staggered  by  its  orig¬ 
inality.  They  perceived  his  colossal 
breaches  of  classical  law.  They  were 
shocked  by  his  freedom  of  speech. 
When  Lewis  the  Fourteenth’s  librarian 
placed  a  copy  of  the  Second  Folio  of 
his  works  on  the  shelves  of  the  Royal 
Library,  he  noted  in  his  catalogue  that 
Shakespeare  “has  a  rather  fine  imag¬ 
ination;  he  thinks  naturally;  but  these 
fine  qualities  are  obscured  by  the  filth 
he  Introduces  into  his  comedies.”  In 
spite  of  the  mass  of  pedestrian  litera¬ 
ture  that  was  imported  into  France 
from  England  In  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  It  so  happened  that  Shakespeare 
had  to  wait  for  a  fhlr  hearing  there  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  Then  it  was 
only  gradually  that  his  pre-eminence 
was  realized  by  French  critics.  It  is 
to  Voltaire  that  Frenchmen  owe  a  full 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  VoltaJre’s 
method  of  teaching  Shakespeare  to  his 
countrymen  was  characteristically 
cynical.  He  studied  him  closely  when 


he  visited  England  as  a  young  man. 
At  that  period  of  his  career  he  not 
merely  praised  him  with  discerning 
caution,  but  he  paid  him  the  fiattery 
of  imitation.  Voltaire’s  tragedy  of 
“Brutus”  betrays  an  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Csb- 
sar.”  His  “Eryphile”  was  the  product 
of  many  perusals  of  “Hamlet.”  His 
“Zaire”  is  a  pale  refiectlon  of  “Othel¬ 
lo.”  But  when  Voltaire’s  countrymen 
showed  a  tendency  to  better  Voltaire’s 
instruction,  and  one  Frenchman  con¬ 
ferred  on  Shakespeare  the  title  of  “the 
god  of  the  theatre,”  Voltaire  resenb'd 
the  situation  that  he  had  himself  creat¬ 
ed.  He  was  at  the  height  of  his  own 
fame,  and  he  felt  his  reputation  as  the 
first  of  French  writers  for  the  stage 
was  in  jeopardy.  The  last  years  of  his 
life  were  therefore  consecrated  to  an 
endeavor  to  dethrone  the  idol  which 
his  own  hands  had  set  up.  He  traded 
on  the  patriotic  prejudices  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  but  Voltaire’s  efforts  to  depreciate 
Shakespeare  were  very  partially  suc¬ 
cessful.  Few  writers  of  power  were 
ready  to  second  him,  and  after  his 
death  the  Shakespeare  cult  in  France, 
of  which  he  was  the  unwilling  inaugu- 
rator,  spread  far  and  wide.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  Shakespeare  was 
admitted  without  demur  into  the 
French  “pantheon  of  literary  gods.” 
Classicists  and  romanticists  vied  in  do¬ 
ing  him  honor.  The  classical  painter 
Ingres  introduced  his  portrait  into  his 
famous  picture  of  “Homer’s  Cort&ge” 
(now  in  the  Louvre).  The  romanticist 
Victor  Hugo  recognized  only  three  men 
as  memorable  in  the  history  of  human¬ 
ity,  and  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the 
three;  Moses  and  Homer  were  the  oth¬ 
er  two.  Alfred  de  Musset  became  a 
dramatist  under  Shakespeare’s  spell. 
To  George  Sand  everything  in  litera¬ 
ture  seemed  fiat  by  the  side  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poetry.  The  prince  of  ro¬ 
mancers,  the  elder  Dumas,  set  the  Eng¬ 
lish  dramatist  next  to  God  in  the  cos- 
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mic  system  of  the  universe;  “after 
God,”  wrote  Dumas,  “Shakespeare  has 
created  most.” 

III. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  eulogies 
of  Shakespeare  from  French  lips  In  the 
vein  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas— eu¬ 
logies  beside  which  the  enthusiasm  of 
most  English  critics  appears  cold  and 
constrained.  So  unfaltering  a  note  of 
admiration  sounds  gratefully  in  the 
ears  of  Shakespeare’s  countrymen. 
Yet  on  closer  investigation  there  seems 
a  rift  within  the  lute.  When  one  turns 
to  the  French  versions  of  Shakespeare, 
for  which  the  chief  of  Shakesi)eare’s 
French  encomiasts  have  made  them¬ 
selves  responsible,  an  Englishman  is 
Inclined  to  moderate  his  exultation  in 
the  French  panegyrics.  No  one  did 
more  as  an  admiring  critic  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  Shakespeare  than  .lean  Fran¬ 
cois  Duels,  who  prepared  six  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  greatest  plays  for  the  French 
stage  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Not  only  did  Duels  thus  Introduce 
Shakespeare’s  masterpieces  to  thou- 
s.ands  of  his  countrymen  who  might 
otherwise  never  have  heard  of  them, 
but  his  renderings  of  Shakespeare  were 
turned  Into  Italian  and  many  lan¬ 
guages  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  spread 
the  knowledgeof  Shakespeare^s  achieve¬ 
ment  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Apparently  Duels  did  his  work 
under  favorable  auspices.  He  corre¬ 
sponded  regularly  with  Garrick,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  when  study¬ 
ing  Shakespeare’s  text  with  a  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  at  his  side.  Yet  all  his 
translations  of  Shakespeare  are  gross 
perversions  of  their  originals.  He  is 
never  vertjally  faithful;  he  revises  the 
development  of  the  plots;  he  gives  the 
drarmtis  personte  new  names.  His 
“Othello”  was  accounted  his  greatest 
triumph.  But  he  declined  to  treat  it 
as  a  tragedy.  Towards  the  end  of  his 


rendering  lago's  villanies  are  discov¬ 
ered  by  Othello;  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona  are  reconciled,  and  the  Moor,  ex¬ 
ulting  In  his  newly  recovered  happi¬ 
ness,  pardons  lago.  The  curtain  falls 
on  a  scene  of  dazzling  domestic  bliss. 
Duels  acknowledged  that  he  was  guilty 
of  a  somewhat  strained  Interpretation 
of  Shakespeare’s  tragic  scheme,  but  he 
defended  himself  on  the  ground  that 
French  sensitiveness  could  not  endure 
the  agonizing  incidents  of  the  true  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  It  Is,  Indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  patrons  of  the  Comfedle  Frangalse 
warned  the  adapter  In  the  strongest 
terms  against  revolting  their  feelings 
by  reproducing  the  barbarities  that 
characterized  the  close  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragic  masterpiece.  If  such  be 
the  true  French  sentiment,  what,  we 
are  moved  to  ask.  Is  the  significance  of 
the  unqualified  regard  which  Duels  and 
his  countrymen  profess  for  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama?  There  seems  a 
strange  paradox  in  the  situation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  a  startling  paradox  in 
the  outcry  of  Duels’  French  clients 
against  the  terror  of  Desdemona’s  mur¬ 
der.  For  the  protests  which  Duels  re¬ 
ports  on  the  part  of  the  Parisians  bear 
the  date  1792,  when  the  tragedy  of  the 
French  Revolution— a  tragedy  of  real 
life,  grimmer  than  any  that  Shake¬ 
speare  Imagined— was  being  enacted  in 
literal  earnest  by  the  Parisian  playgo¬ 
ers  themselves. 

A  like  problem  is  presented  by  Du¬ 
mas’s  efforts  under  more  pacific  condi¬ 
tions  to  adapt  Shakespeare  for  the  Pa¬ 
risian  stage.  With  his  friend  Paul 
Meurlce  Dumas  prepared  the  version 
of  “Hamlet”  which  long  enjoyed  a 
standard  repute  at  the  Com6dle  Fran- 
galse.  Dumas’s  ecstatic  veneration  for 
Shakespeare’s  genius  did  not  deter 
him,  any  more  than  Duels  was  deterred 
by  his  veneration,  from  working  havoc 
on  the  English  text.  Shakespeare’s 
blank  verse  was  necessarily  turned  In¬ 
to  Alexandrines.  That  was  compara- 
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lively  immaterial.  Of  greater  moment 
is  it  to  note  that  the  denouement  of  the 
tragedy  was  completely  revolutionized 
by  Dumas.  Hamlet’s  life  is  spared  by 
Dumas.  The  hero’s  dying  exclama¬ 
tion,  “The  rest  is  silence,”  disappears 
from  Dumas’s  version.  At  the  close  of 
the  play  Dumas  makes  the  ghost  re¬ 
join  his  son  and  good-naturedly  prom¬ 
ise  him  indefinite  prolongation  of  his 
earthly  career.  According  to  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  Dumas  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet 
inevitably  ends,  as  soon  as  his  and  his 
father’s  wrongs  have  been  duly 
avenged,  in  this  fashion: 

Hamlet. 

Et  moi,  vais-Je  rester,  triste  orphelin 
sur  terre, 

A  respirer  cet  air  impr6gn6  de  misfire? 

******* 

Est-ce  que  Dieu  sur  mol  fera  peser  son 
bras, 

Pfire?  Et  quel  cbfitiment  m’attend 
done? 

Le  Fantdme. 

Tu  vlvras. 

Such  defiant  transgressions  of  the 
true  Shakespearean  canon  as  those  of 
which  Ducis  and  Dumas  stand  con¬ 
victed  may  well  rouse  the  suspicion 
that  the  critical  incense  they  bum  at 
Shakespeare’s  shrine  is  offered  with 
the  tongue  in  the  cheek.  But  that  sus¬ 
picion  is  not  justified.  Ducis  and  Du¬ 
mas  worship  Shakespeare  with  a  whole 
heart;  but  they  see  him  through  a  dis¬ 
torting  medium.  The  two  Frenchmen 
were  fully  conscious  of  Shakespeare’s 
towering  greatness.  They  perceived 
Intuitively  that  Shakespeare’s  trage¬ 
dies  transcended  all  other  dramatic 
achievement  But  their  aesthetic  sense, 
which,  as  far  as  the  drama  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  steeped  in  the  classical 
spirit,  set  many  of  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  outside 
the  focus  of  their  vision.  To  a  French¬ 


man  a  tragedy  of  classical  rank  con¬ 
notes  “correctness,”  an  absence  of  tu¬ 
mult  or  of  crime  perpetrated  in  face 
of  the  audience,  some  observance  of 
the  classical  law  of  unity  of  time, 
place,  and  action.  Ducis  and  Dum.ns 
recognized  Involuntarily  that  certain 
characteristics  of  the  Shakespeare.Tu 
drama  could  not  live  in  the  classical 
atmosphere  of  their  own  theatre.  E.v- 
cision,  expansion,  reduction  was  inev¬ 
itable  before  Shakespeare  could  breathe 
the  air  of  the  French  stage.  The  gro¬ 
tesque  perversions  of  Ducis  and  Du¬ 
mas  were  thus  not  the  fruit  of  mere 
waywardness,  or  carelessness,  or  dis¬ 
honesty  on  the  part  of  the  translators; 
they  admit  of  philosophical  explana¬ 
tion.  By  Englishmen  they  may  be 
viewed  with  equanimity,  if  not  with 
satisfaction.  For  there  is  no  stronger 
proof  of  the  irrepressible  strength  or 
catholicity  of  the  appeal  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  genius  makes  to  the  mind 
and  heart  of  humanity  than  that  the 
Gallicised  or  classicised  contortions  of 
his  mighty  work  should  excite  among 
Frenchmen  almost  as  devoted  an  hom¬ 
age  as  his  work  in  its  native  purity  and 
perfection  rouses  among  men  whose 
spirits  are  free  of  the  fetters  of  clas¬ 
sical  tradition. 

IV. 

If  any  still  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  worship  which  is  offered  Shake¬ 
speare  in  Prance.  I  would  direct  the 
sceptic’s  attention  to  a  pathetically 
simple  tribute  which  was  paid  to  the 
dramatist  by  a  French  student  in  the 
first  year  of  the  present  century,  when 
England  and  Prance  were  in  the  grip 
of  the  Napoleonic  War,  It  was  then 
that  one  obscure  Frenchman  proved 
beyond  cavil  by  an  ingenuous  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  English  poet,  in  spite  of 
racial  differences  of  sesthetlc  senti¬ 
ment,  could  touch  a  French  heart  more 
deeply  than  any  French  or  classical 
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author.  In  1801  there  was  published 
at  Besangon,  “de  rimprimerie  de  M6- 
toyer,”  a  very  thin  volume  in  small 
octavo,  under  fifty  pages  in  length,  en¬ 
titled  “Pens6e  de  Shakespeare  Ex- 
traites  de  ses  Ouvrages.”  No  compil¬ 
er’s  name  is  mentioned,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  book  was  from  the 
pen  of  a  youthful  native  of  Besangon, 
Charles  Nodier,  who  was  in  later  life 
to  gain  distinction  as  a  writer  of  ro¬ 
mance. 

It  gives  me  the  greater  satisfaction 
to  dwell  on  this  forgotten  volume  in 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  M. 
Jusserand,  and  no  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  purchased  it  less 
than  a  month  ago  by  accident.  Being 
wont  of  an  idle  afternoon  to  doze  over 
Shakespeareana,  I  was  admonished  to 
add  to  my  store  of  Shakespearean  so¬ 
porifics  a  work  of  standard  repute  in 
that  beneficent  school  of  literature,  viz. 
Professor  Arlstarchos  von  Dumm- 
kopf’s  “Logarithmic  Computation  of 
the  Number  of  Toes  in  Shakespeare’s 
Feet.”  Subsequently  I  learned  that 
Messrs.  Sotheby  were  about  to  sell  this 
deservedly  famous  opiate  by  auction. 
I  sent  a  messenger  to  bid  for  the  prize, 
though  the  sale  catalogue  warned  me 
that  success  in  the  contest  entailed  the 
possession  of  “seventeen  other  vol¬ 
umes”  which  the  cataloguer,  clearly 
overcome  by  slumber  In  handling  the 
care-charming  Von  Dummkopf,  had 
failed  to  specify  by  name.  For  aught 
I  knew  the  “seventeen  others”  might 
all  be  of  the  same  density  as  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  sedative,  and  I  was  in  doubt 
if  my  library  shelves  could  sustain  so 
heavy  a  burden  as  eighteen  volumes  of 
a  specific  gravity  akin  to  Von  Dumm- 
kopf’s.  (Only  one  who  has  tried  to  lift 
specimens  of  German  Shakespeareana 
can  form  any  conception  of  what  their 
specific  gravity  can  be.)  The  risk  was 
great,  but  fortune  favored  me.  The 
eighteen  works  became  my  property, 
but,  lurking  in  the  rear  of  the  ragged 


regiment  that  accompanied  VonDumm- 
kopf  to  my  dwelling-house,  stood 
Charles  Nodler’s  “Pensfies  de  Shake¬ 
speare.”  As  soon  as  I  cast  eyes  on  the 
modest  stranger,  I  felt  grateful  to  the 
sleepy  German  for  having  delivered  in¬ 
voluntarily  the  alert  and  sympathetic 
Frenchman  into  my  hands. 

The  major  part  of  the  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  num¬ 
bered  sentences— each  a  French  ren¬ 
dering  of  an  apophthegm  or  reflection 
drawn  from  Shakespeare’s  plays.  The 
translator  is  not  always  faithful  to  his 
English  text,  but  his  style  is  always 
clear  and  often  rises  to  eloquence.  The 
book  does  not,  however,  owe  its  inter¬ 
est  to  Nodler’s  versionof  Shakespearean 
maxims.  Nor  can  one  grow  enthusias¬ 
tic  over  the  dedication  “A  elle”— an  un¬ 
identified  fair  one  to  whom  the  youth¬ 
ful  writer  proffers  his  homage  with 
the  most  respectful  propriety.  The 
salt  of  the  little  volume  lies  In  the  “Ob¬ 
servations  Prgliminalres,”  which  cover 
less  than  five  widely-printed  pages. 
These  observations  breathe  a  genuine 
affection  for  Shakespeare’s  personality 
and  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his 
achievement  in  language  which  no 
English  admirer  has  excelled  in  its 
tenderness  and  simplicity. 

“Shakespeare,”  writes  this  French 
worshipper,  “is  a  friend  whom  Heaven 
has  given  to  the  unhappy  of  every  age 
and  every  country.”  The  writer  warns 
us  that  he  offers  no  eulogy  of  Shake¬ 
speare;  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  poet's 
works,  which  the  Frenchman  for  his 
own  part  prefers  to  read  and  read 
again  rather  than  waste  time  in  prais¬ 
ing  them.  “The  features  of  Alexander 
ought  only  to  be  preserved  by  Apelles.” 
Nodier  merely  collects  some  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  thoughts  on  great  moral  truths 
which  he  thinks  to  be  useful  to  the 
conduct  of  life.  But  such  extracts,  he 
admonishes  his  reader,  supply  no  true 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare.  “From 
Shakespeare’s  works  one  can  draw 
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forth  a  philosophy,  but  from  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  philosophy  could  one  construct 
one  page  of  Shakespeare.”  Nodier 
concludes  his  “Observations”  thus:— 

“I  advise  those  who  do  not  know 
Shakespeare  to  study  him  in  himself. 
I  advise  those  who  know  him  already 
to  read  him  again.  .  .  I  know  him, 
but  I  must  needs  declare  ray  admii’a- 
tion  for  him.  I  have  reviewed  uiy 
powers,  and  am  content  to  cast  a 
flower  on  his  grave  since  1  am  not  able 
to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory.” 

Language  like  this  admits  no  ques¬ 
tioning  of  its  sincerity. 

Tbe  Nloeteentb  Centuty. 


Lovers  of  Shakespeare,  of  whatever 
nationality,  can  do  no  better  than  emu¬ 
late  Nodler’s  modest  example.  Shake¬ 
speare  needs  no  monument  of  eulogy, 
and,  did  he  need  one,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  dweller  to-day  in  the  realms  of 
ait  or  letters  be  competent  to  contrive 
a  worthy  memorial.  But,  happily, 
there  are  still  some  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  who,  like  M.  Jusserand,  may, 
without  immodesty,  and  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  literature,  lay  on  the  poet’s 
tomb  a  sprig  of  sympathetic  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Sidney  Lee. 


THE  CHILD’S  HEART. 

The  heart  of  a  child. 

Like  the  heart  of  a  flower. 

Has  a  smile  for  th^  sun 
And  a  tear  for  the  shower: 

Oh,  Innocent  hours 
With  wonder  beguiled— 

Oh,  heart  like  a  flower’s 
In  the  heart  of  a  child! 

The  heart  of  a  child. 

Like  the  heart  of  a  bird. 

With  raptures  of  music 
Is  flooded  and  stirred; 

Oh,  songs  without  words. 

Oh,  melodies  wild— 

Oh,  heart  like  a  bird’s 
In  the  heart  of  a  child! 

The  heart  of  a  child. 

Like  the  heart  of  the  Spring, 

Is  full  of  the  hope 
Of  what  Summer  shall  bring: 

Oh,  glory  of  things 
In  a  world  undeflled— 

Oh,  heart  like  the  Spring’s 
Jn  the  heart  of  a  child! 

Arthur  Austin^ ackson. 
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TOLSTOI.* 

The  appearance  of  many  of  Tolstoi’s  regularity  and  in  a  straight  line,  so  to 


works  has  been  greeted  with  more  of 
astonishment  than  admiration,  and  this 
astonishment  has  been  heightened  by 
anecdotes  descriptive  of  the  peculiar 
mode  of  life  led  by  the  Illustrious  writ¬ 
er  on  his  estate  of  Yasnaia  Polian.o. 
Concerning  these  anecdotes,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  have  travelled  too  far 
not  to  have  lost  a  trifle  of  their  authen¬ 
ticity  on  the  way.  All  that  may  justly 
be  concluded  from  them  is  that  Count 
Tolstoi  has  given  up  writing  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  his  fame  or 
his  fortune;  that  the  works  he  now 
brings  out,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are 
intended  to  disseminate  the  moral  and 
religious  doctrines  he  professes;  that  in 
his  attempts  to  be  consistent  with  his 
teachings,  he  has  renounced  luxury 
and  shares  the  toil  of  his  peasants, 
manual  labor  being,  in  bis  estimation, 
the  only  kind  suited  to  human  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  man  who  professes  such  theories, 
and  who,  not  content  with  professing 
them,  puts  them  Into  practice  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  civilization  which  he 
decries,  is  certainly  a  rare  phenomenon. 
For  this  reason  the  admirers  of  “Peace 
and  War,”  and  “Anna  Katenina”  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  assert  that  the  old 
master— the  imprint  of  whose  genius  is 
to  be  recognized  In  all  his  new  books— 
is  an  “eccentric,”  or  a  prey  to  an  at¬ 
tack  of  mystic  alienation. 

This  is  a  hasty  judgment,  though  it  is 
a  commonly  accepted  one,  and  I  ask  for 
its  revision  for  many  reasons.  The  first 
of  these  is,  that  from  the  moment  when 
Tolstoi  became  master  of  his  genius  un¬ 
til  to-day,  his  initellectual  maiture  bas, 
it  seems  to  me,  develoi)ed  with  perfect 

•  Translated  for  The  Eclectic  by  H.  Twitch- 

ell. 


speak.  I  can  distinguish  three  succes¬ 
sive  phases  in  this  development,  all 
bound  together  by  the  chain  of  perfect¬ 
ly  natural  logic: 

First,  the  author,  pursuing  the  ways 
common  to  all  men,  literary  and  other¬ 
wise,  but  already  haunted  by  ideas  of 
a  superior  order,  writes  books  that 
shall  bring  him  fame  and  fortune  but 
In  wliich  the  thoughts  tbiat  possess 
him  shall  still  have  their  place.  This 
Is  the  epoch  of  his  two  principal  ro¬ 
mances,  in  which  while  depicting  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen  he  also 
brings  himself  into  full  view,  dramatiz¬ 
ing  his  own  unrest,  his  struggles,  and 
his  attempts  to  fathom  the  meaning  of 
life. 

Second,  after  realizing  all  bis  ambi¬ 
tions,  he  is  still  unhappy;  he  then  re¬ 
nounces  the  pursuit  of  mirages  that 
vanish  under  the  touch  and  devotes 
himself  entirely  to  the  search  for  the 
“something”  of  which  he  has  always 
had  the  divination,  but  which  he  de¬ 
sires  to  discover.  He  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  Inward  to  his  conscience,  and  ex¬ 
plores  its  secret  depths;  this  research 
results  in  the  finding  of  those  truths 
for  which  he  has  always  longed.  (“My 
Confession.”  “My  Religion.”) 

Third,  these  truths  are  not  mere 
metaphysical  formulas;  their  bases  are 
in  action,  not  speculation.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  or  at  least  futile,  to  know  them 
without  using  them.  For  what  is  the 
use  of  having  found  the  good  if  one 
continues  to  do  evil?  One  cannot  be 
happy  or  even  at  rest,  unless  he  prac¬ 
tices  what  he  knows  to  be  right;  neith¬ 
er  is  It  sttfliclent  for  him  alone  to  prac¬ 
tice  these  precepts;  the  Idea  of  human 
solidarity  becomes  more  exacting  as 
the  conscience  develops;  it  becomes 
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I  necessary  to  persuade  others  to  share 

I  discoveries  with  those  who  have  been 

less  successful.  This  explains  the  re¬ 
treat  to  Yasnaia  Poliana  and  the  last 
writings. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  “queer”  in 
I  my  turn,  I  must  confess  that  this  devel¬ 

opment  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
normal.  I  refuse  to  believe  a  man  men¬ 
tally  disordered  because  he  tries  to  live 
in  accordance  with  his  convictions.  It 
is  exceptional,  I  must  confess,  and  I 
can  well  understand  why  It  creates  as¬ 
tonishment 

Neither  can  It  be  said  that  Tolstoi  is 
a  mystic.  Mysticism,  as  the  word  it¬ 
self  indicates,  has  always  been  a  tran¬ 
scendental  doctrine.  Mystics,  especial¬ 
ly  Christian  mystics,  have  always  sac¬ 
rificed  the  present  to  the  future  life; 
the  care  of  the  soul  absorbs  them,  not 
because  the  soul  is  the  regulator  of  life, 
but  because  it  is  the  only  immortal 
part  of  our  being;  if  they  pause  to 
study  the  conduct  proper  for  mankind, 
it  is  not  because  that  conduct  has  any 
significance  in  Itself,  but  because,  by 
the  decree  of  an  Eternal  Being,  who 
created  us  and  holds  us  in  His  hands, 
our  endless  future  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  use  we  make  of  our  terrestrial 
days.  The  soul-life  is  preferred  to 
practical  life— contemplation,  to  action. 

Now,  what  forcibly  strikes  one  on 
reading  Tolstoi  for  the  first  time,  is  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  all  meta¬ 
physics,  and  the  indifference  shown  to 
problems  relating  to  future  existence. 
He  is  on  the  point  as  clear  and  explicit 
as  one  could  wish:  “I  hold  that  faith  is 
not  alone  the  conviction  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  invisible  things,  etc.,”  he  says 
in  “My  Confession”  (1879);  “it  is  not 
the  relation  of  man  to  God— one  must 
define  faith  and  then  God,  and  not  faith 
by  God— neither  is  it  the  simple  consent 
of  man  to  believe  what  Is^  told  him. 
Faith  Is  the  knowledge  of  human  life, 
the  knowledge  that  makes  man  live, 
that  prevents  him  from  working  his 


own  destruction.  It  is  the  very  main¬ 
spring  of  life.” 

In  his  later  works  his  mind  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  rest  on  the  subject  that  lie 
does  not  even  mention  it  He  leaves  no 
possible  room  for  misconception  on  the 
subject,  however.  If  he  believes  in  God 
it  is  not  to  adore  Him  with  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  a  heart  that  finds  nothing  with 
which  to  occupy  itself  on  this  earth, 
not  to  seek  out  His  mysterious  Influence 
in  human  affairs,  not  to  ask  Him  to 
grant  us  eternal  felicity  for  a  few  good 
acts  performed  in  this  life;  it  is  because 
God  appears  naturally  at  the  end  of  his 
reasoning.  He  sees  and  points  out  to 
others  a  sharp  boundary  line  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  and  this  he 
does  not  attempt  to  cross. 

The  prejudice  that  makes  a  mystic  of 
Tolstoi  once  dispelled,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  simple  moralist, 
whose  activity  may  be  easily  character¬ 
ized. 

This  activity,  like  that  of  all  moral¬ 
ists,  is  double,  consisting  of  observation 
and  of  predication;  in  other  words,  it 
begins  by  stating  the  evil  in  society  or 
in  Individuals,  then  it  seeks  for  reme¬ 
dies  to  combat  it. 

A  sincere  and  disinterested  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  world  can  end  only  by  a 
recognition  of  its  unhappy  condition. 
Optimists  are  mere  dreamers.  On 
every  hand  one  sees  death,  disease, 
war,  crime,  vice  and  stupidity.  While 
it  Is  true  that  life,  health,  peace,  love, 
virtue  and  intelligence  exist,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  death  conquers  life, 
health  is  destroyed  by  disease,  peace  by 
war,  and  virtue  is  more  often  corrupted 
by  vice  than  vice  is  corrected  by  virtue. 
Those  persons  who  refuse  to.  accept 
these  evidences  are  like  ostriches  that 
hide  their  heads  in  the  sand  to  escape 
from  their  enemies. 

Still,  snrroiinded  as  we  are  by  all 
sorts  of  evils,  that  menace  both  our 
bodies  and  our  souls,  we  may  escape 
from  their  tyrannies  according  to  our 
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degree  of  sensitiveness  to  them.  This 
is  a  truth  embodied  by  Tolstoi  in  the 
aliegory  of  the  traveller  surprised  in 
the  desert  by  a  wild  animal. 

“In  his  desire  to  escape  from  the  fe¬ 
rocious  beast  this  traveller  started  to 
descend  into  a  dry  well;  but  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  he  sees  a  dragon,  with  mouth  open 
to  devour  him.  Not  daring  to  go  out 
for  fear  of  the  beast,  or  to  descend 
further  for  fear  of  the  dragon,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  bangs  suspended  to  the 
branches  of  an  overhanging  bush  out  of 
the  reach  of  either  danger.  His  hands 
cramp  and  he  feels  that  he  must  soon 
loosen  his  hold:  he  clings  desperately, 
but  soon  two  mice  begin  to  gnaw  him. 
He  then  knows  that  he  must  inevitably 
perish;  he  looks  about  him  and  finds 
some  drops  of  honey  on  the  leaves  of 
Jhe  shrub;  he  puts  out  his  tongue  and 
eagerly  licks  it  off.” 

There  are  many  men  who  forget  the 
beast,  the  dragon,  and  the  mice,  as  long 
as  there  is  any  honey  to  lick;  others  do 
not  cease  to  fear,  but  the  honey  con- 
sole»them  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
find  their  position  tolerable.  Others 
realize  their  danger  so  keenly  that  they 
either  do  not  see  the  honey  or  else  they 
disdain  it,  and  they  coHstantly  strive  to 
reach  a  more  solid  branch  to  secure 
greater  safety.  Some  find  it,  or  think 
they  do,  and  grasp  it.  It  Is  to  this  class 
of  travellers  that  Tolstoi  belongs. 

Endowed  with  exceptional  sensibili¬ 
ties,  he  has  widened  the  usual  limits  of 
egotism  so  as  to  embrace  those  around 
him.  At  the  present  stage  of  his  devel¬ 
opment  he  feels  in  all  its  horror  the 
tragedy  of  human  destiny— the  travel¬ 
ler  suspended  by  the  slender  roots,  foi'- 
getting  his  pefil  to  lick  up  the  honey, 
—and  'he  desires  to  warn  him.  That  he 
Is  right  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
yet,  in  the  sentiment  that  inspires  him, 
there  is  something  so  exceptional,  so 
excessive,  that  it  excites  a  vague  dis¬ 
trust.  “He  goes  too  far,”  say  many 
who  approve  of  him  in  part,  and  per¬ 


haps  the  criticism  is  not  without  foun¬ 
dation. 

As  we  have  Just  seen  in  commenting 
on  the  allego>ry  of  the  traveller,  most 
men  accept  life  as  it  is;  they  pass 
through  the  world  in  a  state  of  semi¬ 
consciousness,  which  is  consoling  if  not 
philosophical.  If  Tolstoi  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  men  of  this  kind.  It  is  only 
with  the  purpose  of  arousing  them  from 
their  contented  indifference.  His  at¬ 
tention  turns  through  preference  to¬ 
wards  others,  his  brothers  in  sp’rit,  the 
anxious  ones  who  are  conscious  of  their 
danger  and  are.  In  consequence,  desir¬ 
ous  of  escaping  from  It. 

With  his  indexible  logic  be  wishes  to 
follow  evil  back  to  its  very  roots  and 
attack  it  there,  to  destroy  not  only  the 
manifestation  of  the  enemy,  but  the 
enemy  itself.  Freed  from  the  pervert¬ 
ed  curiosity  of  the  dilettante,  from  met¬ 
aphysical  preoccupation  which,  to  bor¬ 
row  his  own  metaphor,  makes  the  mill¬ 
er  neglect  his  mill  to  think  of  the  river, 
—mindful  of  but  one  thing,- life,- he 
devotes  all  his  mental  energies  to 
searching  out  rules  for  his  government. 
His  moral  system  Is  rigorous  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  his  observation  has  been 
keen,  but  it  is  practical  and  as  simple 
as  possible.  The  following  precepts 
seem  to  sum  it  up: 

Evil  can  never  produce  good;  as  a 
consequence,  the,  wicked  should  never 
be  resisted,  whatever  their  exactions 
and  pretensions.  Christ’s  words,  com¬ 
manding  us  to  turn  the  left  cheek  if  we 
are  smitten  on  the  right,  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter.  Strict  obedience  to 
this  command  alone  can  lead  men,  as 
individuals  or  as  nations,  into  the  way 
of  salvation.  Granted  that  it  be  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  social  organizations,- 
courts,  governments,  the  army;  these 
Institutions  that  have  been  founded  by 
force  have  no  use  except  to  keep  up 
warlike  conditions,  for  which  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
those  of  peace  should  be  substituted. 
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This  result  can  be  attained  only  by  per¬ 
sonal  renunciation,  by  sacrificing  our 
will  and  interests  to  the  love  of  our  £el- 
lowmen. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  corollar¬ 
ies  and  the  results  of  these  principles 
reduced  to  practice.  Every  one  can  sea 
what  they  are  without  a  very  great 
mental  effort.  Tolstoi  saw  them,  but 
did  not  recoil  before  them. 

“Refiect  on  the  folly  of  going  out  to 
kill  Germans  and  Turks,”  he  says;  “do 
not  do  it;— refiect  on  the  folly  of  appro¬ 
priating  the  labor  of  the  poor  in  order  to 
be  garbed  in  the  fashion,  or  to  be  able 
to  hold  receptions  that  bore  you;  do  not 
do  it;— refiect  on  the  folly  of  crowding 
men  into  prisons,  condemning  to  idle¬ 
ness  and  hideous  depravity  persons  al¬ 
ready  corrupted  by  those  very  things; 
do  not  do  it;— reflect  on  the  folly  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  pestilential  air  of  cities  when 
you  can  live  in  the  pure  air;  do  not  do 
it;- reflect  on  the  folly  of  teaching  your 
children  the  grammar  of  dead  lan¬ 
guages;  do  not  do  it.”  (“My  Religion.”) 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  extracts, 
Tolstoi  asks  for  a  complete  reform  of 
our  social  organizations  and  our  public 
morality.  He  is  not  less  radical  in  the 
matter  of  private  morals.  He  claims 
that  the  greater  part  of  existing  evils 
comes  from  our  false  ideas  of  social 
life;  we  consider  wealth  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  things,  while  in  reality  it  is 
Inferior  to  poverty.  It  is  acquired  only 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  it  leads 
us  to  renounce  the  only  normal  labor 
commanded  by  God,  work  with  the 
hands,  especially  the  tilling  of  the  soil, 
as  necessary  to  happiness  as  it  is  to 
health.  Wealth  brings  other  inconven¬ 
iences;  when  we  possess  it  we  wish  to 
enjoy  It;  we  are  in  consequence  led  to 
seek  pleasures  opposed  to  our  real  na¬ 
tures,  and  are  often  urged  into  evil-do¬ 
ing.  The  remedy  for  all  such  Ills  Is 
found  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  self-love 
to  the  welfare  of  others.  In  living  sim¬ 
ple,  pure,  and  humble  lives,  devoted  to 


labor  and  to  patriarchal  family  affec¬ 
tions. 

Apart  from  certain  exaggerations,  we 
can  hardly  refuse  to  believe  that  Tolstoi 
is  right.  Still  he  will  find  few  follow¬ 
ers;  the  most  fervent  admirers  of  his 
genius  will  fail  to  follow  the  least  of 
his  precepts.  The  great  moralist  knows 
this  well;  he  realizes  that  the  real  ob¬ 
stacles  in  his  way  are  the  indifference 
and  frivolity  of  people,  not  their  dialec¬ 
tics. 

Can  it  be  said  that  bis  warnings  and 
teachings  are  wasted?  That  those 
beautiful  books,  inspired  by  such  pure 
sentiments,  are  cries  uttered  in  the 
wilderness,  seeds  carried  away  by  the 
winds?  I  cannot  think  so.  Tolstoi  is  an 
apostle,  with  the  force  of  perfect  con¬ 
viction,  with  the  logic  of  an  honest  na¬ 
ture  that  cannot  be  prevented  from  go¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  its  conclusions.  Ex¬ 
treme  in  his  analysis  of  human  life,— 
which  always  appears  to  him  in  the 
acute  sitate,  so  to  speak,— he  prescribes 
extreme  remedies,  and  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  extreme,  these  have  little 
chance  of  being  accepted,  or  even  ex¬ 
perimented  with.  Still  men  hear  the 
accusing  voice;  they  are  stopped  by  it, 
and  they  listen  to  it  They  are  not 
apostles,  they  are  less  severe  and 
thoughtful,  more  practical,  merely  men 
of  good  intentions,  who  deal  with  the 
real  rather  than  with  the  ideal.  They 
admit  that  the  voice  speaks  truly,  but 
they  know,  too,  that  its  commands  op¬ 
pose  too  many  of  their  interests  to  be 
obeyed;  that,  wrong  though  it  may  be, 
society  exists  and  must  be  dealt  with 
as  it  is.  So,  even  while  accepting  the 
doctrine,  they  attenuate  IL 

Then  they  speak  in  their  turn,  in  ac¬ 
cents  less  dWine,  to  be  sure,  but  more 
persuasive;  other  men,  merely  recep¬ 
tive,  whom  the  accents  of  the  master 
would  have  frightened  because  of  their 
remoteness,  collect  around  these  new 
teachers.  Sleeping  consciences  are 
aroused;  grave  problems  are  consld- 
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ered,  good  and  evil  are  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  All  this  must  lead  to  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  even  though  slight,  of  public  and 
private  morality.  The  results  may  be 
pitifully  small,  but  something  Is 
gained,  and  it  should  teach  us  not  to 
despair  when  we  know  that  the  best 


among  us  treasure  in  their  hearts  pure 
and  lofty  ideals,  even  if  these  can  nev¬ 
er  become  full  realities. 

“Enter  into  the  narrow  path  and  you 
shall  be  with  God,  and  your  work  shall 
be  neither  great  nor  small,  but  it  shall 
be  the  work  of  God.” 

Edouard  Rod. 


VOICES  OF  AFRICA. 

THU  SAHARA. 

The  ghosts  of  buried  cities  scale  the  air 
When  day  wakes  my  mirage.  The  lion  keeps 
My  iron  hills.  The  bones  of  men  lie  bare 
Where  my  thirst-sickle  its  rich  harvest  reaps. 

Time,  like  a  little  child,  amid  my  sands 
Builds  and  unbuilds  with  feeble,  listless  bands. 

KGYPT. 

The  Gods  who  dwell  ’mid  equatorial  snows 
Bade  Nilus  cleave  the  waste,  and  1  awoke. 

A  giant  robed  in  mystery  I  arose; 

The  young  world  listened,  breathless,  when  I  spoke. 

My  Sphinx  Time’s  sister  Is;  her  brood  lies  hid 
Where  the  dead  dream  ’neath  rock  and  pyramid. 

THE  LAKES. 

Hand  seeking  hand,  a  peerless  sisterhood. 

We  watched  for  dawn  through  dark  of  murderous  years; 
Our  sky-pure  fringes  mired  with  human  blood, — 

Our  rain-sweet  wavelets  salt  with  human  tears. 

Our  tideless  glasses  gleam  resplendently. 

High  o’er  the  rockings  of  the  wandering  sea. 

THE  ZAMBEZI. 

The  spoils  the  sky  had  of  the  world-wide  main 
I  bear,  new-gathered  from  ten  thousand  rills. 

To  where  the  thund’rous  cliffs  my  steps  enchain,— 
Clogged  with  the  wastage  of  a  million  bills,— 

Then,  breaking  forth  In  triumph,  full  and  free, 

I  render  back  my  booty  to  the  sea. 

THE  SOUTHERN  DESERTS. 

/ 

The  wasrward  Spring,  In  dalliance  afar, 

Forgets  us  through  long  seasons,  till  the  skies 
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Weep  for  our  burning  woe.— Then,  star  on  star, 
Rich  blossoms  from  our  glowing  dunes  arise. 
Thirst,  with  his  legioned  agonies,  still  stands. 
Guarding  the  barren  empire  of  our  sands. 


THE  BLACK  PEOPLES. 

God  smote  us  with  an  itch  to  dip  our  hands 
In  one  another’s  blood.  Our  long  travail 
The  ages  hearken  to.  The  ocean  sands 
Than  we  are  not  more  myriad.  Men  hale 
Us  forth  In  chains  o’er  every  moaning  sea. 
Foul  with  the  trails  of  Man’s  iniquity. 


JOHANNESBUBO. 

A  maenad  seated  on  a  golden  throne-- 
My  plaything  is  a  nation’s  destiny; 

My  feet  are  clay;  my  bosom  is  a  stone; 

The  princes  of  all  lands  are  fain  of  me,— 
But,  stark,  before  the  splendor  of  my  gates. 
The  grim  Boer,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  waits. 


THE  WHITE  COMMONWEALTHS. 

To-morrow  unregarded, — clean  effaced 
The  lesson  of  unhallowed  yesterday,— 

We  rail  against  each  other;  interlaced 
Albeit  are  our  fortunes.  So  we  stray: 

Blind  to  the  lurid  writing  on  the  wall; 

Deaf  to  the  words  Pate’s  warning  Ups  let  fall. 

The  Spectator.  Charlf  Scull' 


WHILE  WAITING  IN  A  FRIEND’S  ROOM. 


I  have  many  vices  and  few  virtues, 
and  I  often  think  that  through  my  life 
I  have  suffered  more  from  the  latter 
than  the  former.  For  example,  I  am 
a  punctual  man,  and  when  I  make  an 
appointment  for  a  certain  day  and 
hour,  I  keep  it;  but  I  never  find  that 
anybody  else  does.  I  am  now  sitting 
in  a  friend’s  house,  wondering  why  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  the  hour,  if  not 


in  the  day,  of  our  settled  meetini; 
(though,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  when 
he  did  appear  he  gave  a  very  good  rea¬ 
son  for  his  delay).  Many  people  would 
lose  their  temper,  but  I  am  trying  to 
keep  mine  by  taking  in  all  the  objects 
of  interest  I  see  around  me  in  a  room 
singularly  interesting. 

The  house  was  built  by  Adam— most 
people  would  call  him  Adams,  which 
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is  always  annoying  to  an  accurate  and 
somewhat  pedantic  mind.  The  Broth¬ 
ers  Adam,  as  is  well  known,  worked 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
building  that  terrace  on  the  Thames 
which,  out  of  compliment  to  them,  has 
since  been  called  the  Adelphi.  Not 
only  were  these  brothers  architects  of 
the  highest  order  in  the  Italian  school, 
but  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
I’niversal  Providers  of  the  present  day, 
for  in  addition  to  their  architectural 
skill  they  decorated  houses  and  de¬ 
signed  furniture  of  all  kinds,  as  can  be 
seen  by  any  one  visiting  the  large  col¬ 
lection  of  their  designs  now  preserved 
at  the  Sloane  Museum  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

The  room  where  I  ought  to  be  losing 
my  temper  and  am  not  Is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  Adam  type:  richly  dec¬ 
orated  celling,  cornice  and  moulding; 
polished  mahogany  doors,  and  a  lovely 
cbimneypiece  of  carved  white  marble 
with  inlaid  plaques  of  verd-antlque.  In 
the  beautiful  cornice  the  criticising  eye 
may  discern  cracks  which  havenotbeen 
caused  by  time,  but  by  the  results  of 
a  never-ending  civilization  which,  in 
the  shape  of  an  underground  railway, 
is  burrowing  its  mole-like  course  under 
the  house. 

There  are  so  many  books  on  the 
shelves  of  a  Chippendale  bookcase  that 
I  am  educating  myself  by  reading  the 
backs  of  them,  and  making  believe  I 
know  what  they  contain;  after  all,  it 
is  only  what  we  are  doing  every  day 
with  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
we  are  brought  in  contact  What  do 
we  know  of  the  inner  thoughts  and 
lives  of  half  our  friends?  But  we  love 
to  see  them  well  and  carefully  dressed, 
as  we  do  to  see  the  books  beautifully 
bound;  and,  having  made  acquaintance 
with  their  titles,  I  turn  to  the  pictures 
all  round  me  and  try  to  imagine  my¬ 
self  living  in  the  time  when  the  people 
they  represented  strutted  on  the  stage 
which  I  shall  in  my  turn  have  so  soon 


to  leave— w’hat  space  did  they  fill,  and 
how  did  they  fill  it? 

Around  me  are  rare  and  valuable 
mezzotints,  w’hich  sadly  bring  to  my 
mind  the  time  when  they  were  to  be 
bought  for  a  few  shillings;  now  they 
would  fetch  as  many  hundreds  of 
pounds— in  a  day  when  all  good  things 
of  a  high  class  can  command  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  inflated  value.  In  the  days 
of  my  youth  I  was  in  the  shop  of  Mad¬ 
ame  Noseda,  the  well-known  printsell- 
er  in  the  Strand,  and  she  reproached 
me  for  not  buying  some  of  her  stock 
in  trade: 

“Furnish  and  adorn  your  room  with 
a  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  them,  and 
depend  upon  it  in  a  few  years  you  will 
find  you  have  made  an  excellent  pecu¬ 
niary  investment.’’ 

How  true  her  words  have  proved!  - 
but  then— alas!— Ihad  not  the  hundred 
pounds. 

Fashion,  of  course,  plays  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  in  the  game  of  values;  artists 
comparatively  unkno\\'n  have  sprung 
into  notoriety,  and  now  their  works 
command  enormous  prices.  I  am  now 
looking  at  a  beautiful  mezzotint  after 
Copley  of  William,  second  Earl  of 
Bessborough,  Joint  Postmaster-General 
in  1785,  for  in  those  days  the  ofllce  was 
always  held  by  two  Ministers.  There 
is  a  picture  of  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords  standing  in  the  group  of  peers 
who  surrounded  the  imaginary  death 
scene  of  Lord  Chatham.  How,  were 
he  to  descend  from  his  frame  and  walk 
into  the  Post  Office  at  St.  Mariin’s-le- 
Grand,  and  take  the  place  of  that  most 
charming  of  Postmaster-Generals,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  would  he  compre¬ 
hend  the  growth  of  that  miraculous  de¬ 
partment  since  his  day,  when,  as  a 
daring  and  somewhat  reckless  reform¬ 
er,  he  started  the  first  mall  coach  from 
London  to  Bristol,  and  one  single  let¬ 
ter  was  despatched  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  by  the  three-days-a-week 
mall— when  franks  of  peers  and  M.P.’s 
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carried  free  7,000,000  out  of  80,000,000 
letters!— when  the  revenue  of  the  Post 
Office  was  less  than  half  a  million! 
What  would  he  think  of  a  postal  rev¬ 
enue  of  nearly  8,000,0001.  per  annum, 
and  a  yearly  delivery  of  nearly  3,262,- 
800,000,  to  say  nothing  of  telegraphic, 
telephonic  and  money  order  business? 
Would  his  soul  faint  within  him  if  he 
attempted  to  grapple  with  figures  al¬ 
most  beyond  the  conception  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  man? 

Then  there  is  a  charming  print  in 
stipple  hanging  from  the  wall,  called 
“Nice  Supper”— a  little  girl  sitting  :it 
table  with  a  spoon  in  her  hand  and  a 
basin  of  milk  before  her.  This  is  Lady 
Sarah  Spencer,  afterwards  Lady  Lyt¬ 
telton,  Governess  of  the  Royal  children, 
drawn  by  her  mother,  Lavinia  Coun¬ 
tess  Spencer.  Immediately  over  this 
>  hangs  one  of  the  spirited  sketches  of 
another  gifted  amateur,  Louisa  Lady 
Waterford,  whose  coloring  always  re¬ 
minds  the  critic  of  the  old  Italian  mas¬ 
ters. 

Before  me  is  a  charming  little  minia¬ 
ture  by  Cosway  of  the  ill-starred  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  In  the  opinion  of  many 
people  more  sinned  against  than  sin¬ 
ning.  Her  album  lies  on  the  table,  full 
of  her  poems.  The  fin-de-siicle  young 
ladies  of  to-day  are  apt  to  astonish  us 
of  an  earlier  age  with  their  advanced 
opinions,  but  I  find  Lady  Caroline  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  bursting  out  in  the 
following  stanzas: 

To  see  but  him  she  loved  in  each  mad 
scene. 

To  picture  fondly  where  he  might  have 
been; 

In  every  spot  to  see  his  form  arise, 

In  every  face  to  meet  her  Henry's 
eyes; 

Sadly  to  treasure  up  each  moment 
past. 

Tell  how  he  looked  when  she  beheld 
him  last; 

Count  on  his  smiles— repeat  his  words 
—then  sigh 

That  girls  believe  and  men  speak 
perjury. 


The  only  joy  In  life  that  Laura  knew. 
Oh!  Henry,  was  to  sigh  and  think  of 
you. 

But  I  cannot  spend  all  my  af  ternoon 
looking  at  pictures  and  dreaming  of 
days  that  are  gone  for  ever;  but  before 
I  give  up  my  appointment  as  hopeless, 
I  use  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  aud 
look  into  a  book  of  unpublished  auto¬ 
graphs  lying  on  the  table. 

I  soon  become  so  absorbed  In  their 
historical  Interest  that  I  am  tempted 
to  transcribe  a  few  of  them.  Here  is 
the  handwriting  of  the  Countess  d’ Al¬ 
bany,  the  wife  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
who  afterwards  married  Alfieri  the  po¬ 
et,  and  is  reported  to  have  held  a  sham 
Royal  Court  in  London  after  the  death 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Here,  too, 
I  see  an  interesting  epistle  to  the 
Prince  Regent  from  Mrs.  Pitzherbert, 
full  of  reproaches  for  his  conduct  to 
her,  and  threatening  to  appeal  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  “Do  not,”  she  says,  “com¬ 
pel  me  for  my  own  justification  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  opinions  of  impartial  per¬ 
sons  by  showing  them  my  letters  to 
you  on  this  occasion,  that  they  may 
judge  whether  or  not  I  have  said  any¬ 
thing  in  them  to  merit  the  treatment  I 
have  met  with.”  A  scribble  follows 
from  the  Princess  Charlotte  to  Lady 
Westmorland.  A  sad  letter  from  Sher¬ 
idan  complains  of  the  low  condition  of 
Covent  Garden  funds,  there  not  being 
“a  shilling  in  the  treasury  but  what 
goes  to  bring  out  our  famous  piece. 
This  inf  alii  Dly  comes  out  next  week, 
and  before  it  has  been  six  times  acted 
Mr.  Landell  may  rely  on  it  I  will  settle 
with  him.” 

He  is  not  alone  in  his  impecuniosity, 
for  here  is  what  a  letter  from  Madame 
Vestrls  says: 

“I  have  received  501.  from  Mr.  Bunn, 
who  says  that  If  I  wish  it  the  other 
501.  shall  be  paid  to-night.  Most  de¬ 
cidedly  I  do  wish  it,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  as  I  have  a  payment  to  make  in 
London,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
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to  you  to  inform  Mr.  Bunn  that  I  ex¬ 
pect  in  future  to  receive  my  salary  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement,  which  arrange¬ 
ment  will  save  much  trouble  to  both  of 
us.” 

Charles  Kemble  says:  “I  have  neith¬ 
er  seen  nor  heard  from  Mr.  Bunn  since 
I  quitted  you. 

“Mr.  Milliken  is  so  good  as  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  to  you,  and  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  procuring  a  settlement 
of  my  claim  of  one  hundred  guineas 
from  Mr.  Bunn,  which  Mr.  Milliken  will 
now  receive,  as  I  have  made  the  debt 
over  to  him.” 

A  long  letter  from  David  Garrick  is 
rare,  so  I  read  what  he  says  with  in¬ 
terest:  “That  Miss  Younge  is  with  you 
is  a  very  agreeable  circumstance,  for 
without  a  woman  the  real  and  our 
mock  world  are  nothing. 

“Now  to  do  your  draught.  I  have 
got  it  safe,  and  wrote  to  Moody.  I 
sent  it  to  Wallis  and  desired  him  to 
pay  your  money,  but  he  sent  it  me 
back  again  and  said  you— (sic)— gone  to 
Ireland.  Since  that  I  wrote  to  Moody 
and  paid  him  70i.  for  Johnson.  I  told 
him  you  wanted  your  money,  and  if 
he  would  send  me  another  draught  I 
would  get  it  accepted  by  Sir  Charles 
Argill  and  remit  you  the  money  direct¬ 
ly,  and  you  wanted  it  He  sent  me 
word  fte  tcould  sell  his  shirt  but  you 
should  have  It.  I  have  heard,  to  my 
surprise,  nothing  more  from  him.  The 
moment  I  do  I  will  let  you  know.  1 
told  him  I  was  ready  to  give  up  the 
other  draught  to  his  order.  I  beg’d 
he  would  send  you  the  money  to  Cork, 
but  he  told  me  he  knew  nobody.  In 
short,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  give  you 
no  better  an  account. 

“You  may  be  assur’d  your  draught 
which  he  gave  you  without  your  name 
in  it,  I  will  keep  safe  for  your  order. 

“I  am  too  weak  to  say  more.” 

But  it  is  not  actors  only  who  harp 
on  that  eternal  want  of  pence  which 
vexes  public  men;  for  there  lies  before 
KCI.KCTIC.  voi..  i.xx.  9« 


me  a  letter  from  Georglana  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  bravely  looking  forward  to 
a  time  of  retrenchment.  One  wonders 
wherein  the  great  charm  of  this  cap¬ 
tivating  woman  consisted.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Gunnings  her  portraits  give 
no  idea  of  actual  beauty  of  feature;  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  said  that,  before  she  came 
out,  she  made  sure  she  should  be  a 
failure,  and  described  herself  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  wide  mouth,  a  snub  nose,  and  red 
hair;  and  yet  all  the  world  were  at  her 
feet.  Here  is  what  she  says:  “My 
dearest  Therese,— I  have  no  excuse  for 
not  writing  to  you  but  the  uncertainty 
I  am  in  till  something  or  other  is  set¬ 
tled  or  begun. 

“Mr.  Heaton’s  illness  put  us  terribly 
back,  and  though  the  Duke  is  positive¬ 
ly  resolved  to  a  reform— indeed  too  nec¬ 
essary— it  hurts  him  to  set  about  it. 

“We  are  alone  except  Bess  and  Lord 
Fred,  who  comes  to-day;  but  we  are 
going  to  Hardwlcke,  and  Bess  and  I 
hope  we  shall  be  there  alone  with  him, 
when  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  him  to 
settle  on  some  beginning;  till  then,  I 
confess,  I  shall  have  no  peace. 

“I  am  quite  well  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise,  both  walking  and  rid¬ 
ing,  for  I  find  bodily  fatigue  is  the  way 
to  rest  my  mind  and  makes  me  sleep 
better  than  all  the  opiates  they  gave 
me  when  my  nerves  were  so  bad, 

“Bless  you,  dear  love, 

“Direct,  Hardwlcke,  Nr.  Mansfield.” 

Then  I  came  upon  an  unhappy  letter 
from  the  elder  Charles  Matthews: 

“If  you  pick  up  a  likeness  of  Lord 
Norbury,  an  engraving,  also  Lord  Mor¬ 
gan,  do,  for  my  autographs.  They  have 
been  published  in  magazines.  Buy 
book  and  all— Milligan,  the  bookseller, 
will  help  you. 

“Mr.  Edwin  won’t  comply,  and  has 
affronted  me  smack  about  It  Anoth¬ 
er  friend  gone.  I  would  as  soon  be  a 
surgeon  as  a  manager.  I  can  see  what 
it  is  now— enough  to  make  one  sigh  for 
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an  entire  private  station.  Friendsliip -- 
feeling— won’t  do  for  this  world.  I 
sbonid  be  sorry  if  it  were  to  last  long, 
but  Sir  Tbomas  Lawrence  these.  How 
anxious  be  was  about  a  drawing  on  the 
3rd  January.  It  is  not  in  his  coffin. 

“I  am  very  hoarse  and  unfit  for  work 
and  melancholy.  If  you  wish  to  know 
what  I  think  and  believe,  read  Moore’s 
Byron;  I  agree  with  all  Byron  say.s.” 

This  letter  of  Charles  Matthews’  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  story  of  the  doctor's 
advising  a  well-known  comedian  to 
rouse  himself  and  go  to  the  theatre  and 
laugh  at  Quin.  “I  am  Quin,”  he  said 
in  a  melancholy  voice. 

Then  there  are  letters  which  I  ha  ve 
seen  published  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
and  one  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown¬ 
ing  to  Gallenga,  and  an  old-world  epis¬ 
tle  from  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth  :;o 
Lady  Charleville. 

From  Charlotte  Bronte:  “It  is  with 
extreme  sorrow  that  I  have  to  inform 
you  of  the  death  of  my  poor  father.  He 
died  at  a  ripe  age,  full  of  ailments,  but 
surrounded  by  his  daughters.  The  be¬ 
reavement  has  so  upset  me  that  I  am 
for  the  time  incapable  of  pursuing  my 
literary  avocation.  The  pen  has  no 
charm,  and  the  thing  you  speak  of  lies 
for  the  nonce  neglected— to  be  resumed, 
I  trust,  in  the  future,  with  better  heart. 
My  brother  was  not  present  at  father’s 
death— I  believe  he  is  in  Guernsey.  The 
less  I  say  of  him  the  easier  will  be  my 
heart. 

“Dear  friend,  it  would  be  a  source  of 
consolation  to  me  if  you  could  call  and 
spend  a  few  hours  with  me.  I  desire  to 
consult  you  about  some  technicalities 
in  the  publishing  and  printing  details 
of  my  forthcoming  book;  and  if  you 
would  give  me  a  little  of  the  benefit  of 
your  ripe  judgment  of  their  sense,  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  the  better  for  it— be¬ 
side  saving  considerably  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.” 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  to  M. 


Gallenga:  “They  write  to  me  from  Flor¬ 
ence  that  a  pamphlet  of  M.  Savagnole’s 
has  been  sent  to  the  English  Consul’s 
for  me  for  safety  (notwithstanding 
which  precaution  it  has  not  arrived). 
The  pamphlet  seems  to  have  had  a 
wide  publicity  in  Tuscany,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  is  that  you  should  consent  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  English.  Will  you  signify 
by  a  simple  ‘yes’  or  ‘no’  whether  you 
are  inclined  to  undertake  this,  which 
must  otherwise  fall  into  other  hands, 
at  once? 

“The  patriots  of  Tuscany  are  abso¬ 
lutely  agreed  upon  waiting  the  results 
of  the  situation  without  crossing  the 
idea  of  the  Independence  of  Italy  by 
any  opinions  upon  internal  govern¬ 
ment  Such  unity,  it  is  said,  among 
persons  of  every  variety  of  view— re¬ 
publican,  constitutional,  etc.— was  nev¬ 
er  before  known  in  Italy.  I  had  used 
your  suggestion,  and  this  Is  the  reply, 
and  I  confess  to  you  that  I  consider  it 
adequate. 

“May  God  help  Italy!” 

From  Miss  Marla  Edgeworth  to  Lady 
Charleville:  “Are  you  disengaged  this 
evening,  and  would  you  like  that  my 
sister  Wilson  and  I  should  do  ourselves 
the  pleasure  of  coming  to  your  tea- 
table,  or  to  your  tea  without  table  or 
tablecloth  ?  Fashion  apart,  I  may  own 
I  have  no  fancy  for  the  tablecloth.  I 
do  not  see  that  it  Improves  conversa¬ 
tion  or  comfort  in  any  way,  but  1 
think  your  conversation  would  carry 
off  the  tablecloth,  if  it  be  your  fash¬ 
ion.” 

Here  are  some  lines  from  Luttrell’s 
I)en  on  the  Regent’s  Illness,  and  a  skit 
on  waltzing  by  R.  B.  Sheridan: 

Sad  news!  The  Prince  is  taken  Ill- 
All  will  depend  on  Halford’s  skill. 
“Tell,  Sir  Ben.”‘  says  the  physician: 
“How  comes  he  in  this  low  condition?” 
When  Bloomfield  ventured  to  an¬ 
nounce 

*  First  tiord  Bloomfield,  H.  R.  H.’s  personal 
attendant. 
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A  small  excess  of  cherry  bounce, 

The  Regent,  hearing  what  was  said. 
Raised  from  the  couch  bis  aching  liead 
And  cried  in  accents  weak  and  low, 
“Curagoa— curacoa— cure  us,  O  doctor, 
cure  us  O!” 

ON  WALTZING,  1807. 

While  arts  Improve  in  this  aspiring 
age. 

Peers  mount  the  coach  box.  heroes 
tread  the  stage, 

And  waltzing  females  with  unblushing 
face 

Disdain  to  dance  but  in  a  man  s  em¬ 
brace. 

All  arts  improve,  but  modesty  is  dead. 
And  truth  and  virtue  with  our  bullion 
fled. 

An  amusing  little  quatrain  by  Horace 
Smith,  and  a  breezy  flowing  little  al¬ 
manack  Illustrative  of  our  English  cli¬ 
mate  by  Lady  Morley,  and  I  must  shut 
up  this  fascinating  book. 

By  Horace  Smith,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  “Rejected  Addresses”: 

Let  this  plain  truth  those  ingrates 
strike 

Who  still,  tho’  bless’d,  new  blessings 
crave— 

That  we  may  all  have  what  we  like 


Simply  by  liking  what 

we  have. 

By  Lady  Morley: 

.January 

snowy 

February 

flowy 

March 

blowy 

April 

showery 

May 

flowery 

June 

bowery 

July 

croppy 

August 

hoppy 

September 

poppy 

The  Xineteentb  Centnry. 

October  wheezy 

November  sneezy 

December  freezy 

I  can  wait  no  longer.  So,  after  hav¬ 
ing  indulged  in  a  kind  of  armchair 
communion  with  the  past  for  an  hour, 
I  tried  to  shake  myself  into  unison 
with  the  throbbing,  thrusting,  tearing 
crowd  of  fashion  in  the  streets;  but  I 
found  It  diflacult  even  in  old  Tyburn 
Road,  now  called  Oxford  Street,  whose 
very  name  suggested  ancient  Engiish 
history— for  it  and  all  the  streets 
around  seem  to  have  derived  their 
names  from  the  family  of  Veres  and 
Harleys,  Earls  of  Oxford— I  could  not 
have  believed  how  extensive  this  deri¬ 
vation  was  till  I  discovered  that  in 
1713  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mor¬ 
timer,  Baron  Wlgmore,  married  Lady 
Henrietta  Cavendish  Holies.  Their 
only  daughter  and  heiress.  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet,  married  William  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land;  so  from  these  families  were  chris¬ 
tened  in  the  neighborhood,  Vere,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Harley,  Mortimer,  Welbeck,  Wig- 
more,  Henrietta,  Cavendish,  Holies, 
Margaret,  Bentinck,  Bulstrode,  and 
Wimpole  Streets,  and  Cavendish 
Square  and  Portland  Place;  Wimpole 
having  been  sold  by  Lord  Oxford  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwlcke,  while  Bul¬ 
strode  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Port¬ 
land  family  which  passed  into  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

In  the  practical  hurry  of  the  present, 
however,  all  this  grows  difficult  to  real¬ 
ize  and  appreciate. 

We  are  snobs  every  one  of  us,  but  we 
have  little  time  to  do  homage  to  the 
ghosts  of  the  great. 

Algernon  West. 
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THE  MEAN  ENGLISHMAN. 


When  -we  think  of  the  typical  Eng¬ 
lishman,  we  probably  combine  togeth¬ 
er  in  our  minds  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr. 
Kipling,  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  and  (perhaps) 
Canon  Gore.  That  curious  combina¬ 
tion  represents  to  us  certain  tendencies 
of  the  nation  which  are  expressed  in 
their  highest  degree  of  intensity  by 
these  eminent  personalities.  And  in¬ 
deed  in  any  comparative  estimate  of 
races  or  natioois  we  judge  of  their  civ¬ 
ilization  by  their  capacity  to  produce 
types  of  this  kind,  which,  in  their  turn, 
influence  and  create  national  ideals. 
But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  a 
truer  test  of  the  civilization  of  a  nation 
as  a  whole,  than  this  selection  of  em¬ 
inent  exceptions.  A  nation  produces 
not  alone  the  “Happy  Warrior,”  but  al¬ 
so  the  inmates  of  the  Country  Church¬ 
yard,  and  the  latter,  in  mere  numbers, 
predominate  to  an  extent  rendering  the 
exceptional  individuals  an  absurdly  iu- 
flnitesimal  minority.  Yet  the  two 
classes  are  by  no  means  disconnected, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  for  many  reasons 
it  seems  desirable  to  obtain  a  clearer 
and  more  definite  conception  of  the  av¬ 
erage  Englishman,  who  can  never  hope 
to  be  enshrined  in  Who's  Who. 

Statisticians  make  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  “average”  and  a  “mean.” 
The  distinction  may  perhaps  be  put 
shortly,  that  the  average  is  an  Ideal 
calculated  figure,  the  mean,  a  concrete 
example.  Thus,  if  one  took  ninety-nine 
Englishmen,  their  average  height  might 
be  (say)  5.647  feet;  but  if  we  ranged  the 
ninety-nine  in  order  of  height,  perhaps 
not  a  single  one  would  have  that  exact 
height,  though  probably  the  fiftieth,  or 
Mean  Man  (technically  known  as  the 
Median)  would  be  very  near  It  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  if  we  ranged  Englishmen  gen¬ 
erally  In  various  orders  of  merit  there 
would  be  In  each  case  a  middle  or 


Mean  Man,  who  would  possess  the  par- 
tlcular  quality  in  question  to  a  degree 
approximating,  but  not  necessarily 
identical  with,  the  average.  Now  it  is 
conceivable,  though  scarcely  possible, 
that  If  we  took  a  certain  number  of 
these  orders,  the  middle  man  in  each 
case  would  be  identical,  possessing,  in 
regard  to  all  the  qualities  that  number 
can  measure,  that  golden  mediocrity 
which  poets  and  philosophers  have 
praised  so  much— in  others.  This  uni¬ 
versal  middle  man— this  Whiteley  of 
economic  and  social  statistics— might 
conveniently  be  called  the  Mean  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  would  form  a  highly  use¬ 
ful  sociological  gauge  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  nation. 

For  he,  the  Mean  Elnglishman,  forms 
a  living  centre  of  gravity,  towards 
whose  qualities  those  of  the  coming 
generation  Inevitably  tend.  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  Galton  has  shown,  and  Professor 
Karl  Pearson  has  clinched  the  proof, 
that  any  variation  from  the  qualities 
of  the  Mean  Englishman  tend  to  get 
modified  in  his  direction  in  the  new 
generation.  That  is  the  reason  why 
geniuses  and  giants  almost  invariably 
have  children  nearer  the  normal  than 
themselves;  and  that,  again,  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why,  fortunately,  dipsomaniacs, 
consumptives,  and  degenerates  gener¬ 
ally,  have  often  a  fair  contingent  of 
children  much  nearer  the  normal  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  health  of  the  Mean  Eng¬ 
lishman  than  themselves.  He  is  thus 
practically  the  norm  of  any  particular 
stage  of  civilization. 

The  Mean  Englishman  is  something 
more  than  this.  Upon  his  progress  and 
development  depends  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  No  amount  of  “top  dressing”  will 
avail,  if  his  condition  Is  not  improved. 
Dr.  Galton  has  given  reasons  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Mean  Athenian  was. 
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intellectually  at  least,  two  stages  high¬ 
er  than  the  Mean  Englishman,  and  it 
was  because  of  this  that  his  little  State 
produced  such  a  galaxy  of  genius.  No 
State  arrangements  can  be  adapted 
merely  for  the  superior  classes,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  preferentially 
the  status  of  the  Mean  Man.  He  is  at 
once  the  condition,  the  object,  and  the 
test  of  civilization. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  get  a  concrete  Idea  of 
the  kind  of  middle  man  English  civili¬ 
zation  is  producing  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment-midday  of  the  year  1899.  There 
are  certain  statistical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  determining  his  qualities;  while 
for  many  purposes  these  are  Identical 
with  the  average,  for  others  (especially 
those  which  can  be  only  expressed  by 
integral  numbers)  only  an  approxima¬ 
tion  can  be  reached.  A  man,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  cannot  have  2.347  children;  he 
must  either  have  two  or  three.  But 
even  in  such  a  case  there  are  means 
of  ascertaining  the  relative  probabili¬ 
ties  of  his  having  either  two  or  three, 
and  his  figures  in  this  regard  may  b(‘ 
“smoothed,”  as  statisticians  say,  on 
tolerably  definite  principles.  An  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  in  the  following 
pages  to  sum  up  all  those  qualities  of 
the  Mean  Englishman  which  can  be 
conveniently  put  in  a  quantitative 
form.  The  result,  as  the  reader  will 
soon  observe,  is  not  of  an  altogether 
attractive  quality;  the  Mean  English¬ 
man  is  a  statistical  exposition  of  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold’s  “I’homme  moyen  sen- 
suel.”  But  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
he  is  the  type  of  the  men  whom  Eng¬ 
lish  civilization  is  turning  out  at  the 
present  moment.  Let  us  attempt  his 
biography. 

Before,  however,  doing  so,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  discuss  shortly  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  determining  our  Mean 
Man.  Where  we  can  arrange  the  na¬ 
tion  in  a  statistical  row,  in  which  the 
centre  includes  the  largest  number  of 


individuals,  as  we  can  do  in  the 
case  of  most  antbropometrical  data 
like  height  and  weight,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  where  the  most  numerous 
class  is  not  necessarily  central,  but 
towards  the  end  of  a  series,  it  Is  a 
question  which  class  we  shall  accept 
as  our  representative  one.  Take  a  con¬ 
crete  example: — Where  shall  our  Mean 
Englishman  live?  If  we  divide  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen  according  as  they  dwell  in 
towns  of  1,000,  2,000,  10,(X)0,  20,000  in¬ 
habitants,  and  so  on  np  to  a  million, 
the  largest  class  (forming  what  the 
Newer  Statistics  would  call  the  Modal 
Englishman)  will  consist  of  Londoners 
at  the  top  of  the  scale;  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  average  London¬ 
er  represents  all  Englishmen,  including 
those  who  live  in  villages  of  under 
1,(X)0  inhalbitants.  If  we  arrange  all 
Englishmen  according  to  the  size  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  dwell,  half  of 
them  will  dwell  in  cities  of  above  30,- 
000  inhabitants,  and  half  in  towns  of 
less  size:  In  other  words,  our  Mean 
Englishman  is  not  a  Londoner,  but 
dwells  in  a  town  of  about  30,000  inhab¬ 
itants,  {.«.,  of  about  the  size  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Here  comes  in  a  further  diffi¬ 
culty:— Which  of  these  towns  should 
we  select?  It  seems  natural  to  fix  up¬ 
on  a  town  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
England,  but  here  another  difficulty 
meets  us:— Where  is  the  centre  of  Eng¬ 
land?  Physically,  this  has  never  been 
definitely  determined,  though  near 
Leamington  there  is  an  oak  which  is 
claimed  by  thd  local  pundits  to  be  the 
“Heart  of  England.”*  They  are  not 
so  far  wrong,  for  by  a  rough  induction, 
crediting  the  centre  of  each  county 
with  the  number  of  square  miles  it 
contains,  I  have  found  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  forty  English  coun¬ 
ties  Is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Warwick.  But  it  does  not  follow 

>  I  am  Informed  by  the  antborlttea  of  the  Ort- 
nanre  Surrey  that  they  hare  made  no  attempt 
to  determine  thla  rather  Intereating  point. 
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that  the  physical  centre  corresponds  at 
all  with  the  centre  of  population,  which 
naturally  varies  with  the  growth  of 
the  various  industrial  districts.  It  was 
once  upon  a  time  in  the  south-east;  it 
Is  now,  according  to  my  calculation,  in 
the  north-west  Midlands,  probably  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hinckley,  or  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  more  northward.  We 
should,  therefore,  look  out  for  a  town 
somewhere  in  the  county  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  containing  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  we  find  this  in  Loughborough, 
which  included  30,931  at  the  last  cen¬ 
sus. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  occupation. 
Our  Mean  Englishman  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  earn  his  living  at  the  “modal” 
occupation  most  popular  among  his 
countrymen,  which  would  probably  be 
bootmaking.  There  need  be  no  doubt, 
however,  as  to  the  social  class  to  which 
the  Mean  Englishman  belongs.  If  we 
arrange  the  whole  of  the  English  heads 
of  families  roughly  according  to  their 
incomes,  it  becomes  certain  that  the 
“fiftieth  percentile”  (to  use  Dr.  Gal¬ 
lon’s  expressive  term)  would  fall  with¬ 
in  the  artisan  class.  As  to  which  par¬ 
ticular  division  of  this  class  he  would 
belong,  we  have  the  further  criterion  of 
the  “median”  wage.  This  has  been 
definitely  determined,  at  any  rate  for 
1887,  at  24s.  9d.,  and  from  the  fifth  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Wages  Commission  (ii.  464). 
it  is  clear  that  this  is  rather  above  than 
below  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It 
Is  perhaps  worth  while  remarking  that 
this  represents  the  net  earnings,  allow¬ 
ing  for  an  average  of  something  like 
seven  and  a  half  weeks  out  of  work — 
one  from  sickness,  five  from  want  of 
employment,  one  and  a  half  in  holi¬ 
days.  The  nominal  wages  would  prob¬ 
ably  range  at  about  30s.— considerably 
above  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  “poverty 
line,”  which  for  towns  he  fixes  at  21s. 
This  is  the  determining  factor  in  the 
whole  problem,  since  the  occupation  of 
the  Mean  Englishman,  and  even  his 


height  and  other  anthropometrical  da¬ 
ta,  depend  upon  it.  Of  course  the  av 
erage  weekly  Income  of  the  head  of  au 
English  family  is  higher  than  this,  in¬ 
deed,  very  appreciably  higher;  but 
there  are  as  many  families  in  England 
having  incomes  below  24s.  9d.  as  there 
are  above,  and  thus  this  weekly  in¬ 
come  answers  to  our  definition.’ 

Again,  the  Mean  Englishman  would 
not  be  named  by  the  most  popular  sur¬ 
name,  Which  is  certainly  Smith.  Many 
years  ago  Dr.  Farr  determined  the 
most  popular  surnames  of  the  Englisli 
population,  at  least  for  the  upper  eigh¬ 
teen  per  cent.,  who  included  only  about 
fifty-two  surnames  among  them.  Uu- 
fortunately  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Registrar-General  have  not  con¬ 
tinued  the  inquiry,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  say  definitely  wbat  the 
most  probable  surname  of  the  Median 
Englishman  would  be.  We  know  it 
would  be  something  midway  in  popu¬ 
larity  between  Smith  and  (say)  Quil- 
lox.  Thus,  in  either  case,  we  have  to 
attribute  to  him  “a  local  habitation 
and  a  name”  more  median  than  the 
most  i)opular.  Finally,  it  would  be  ob¬ 
viously  misleading  to  take  all  English 
persons  from  the  age  of  0  upwards, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  confine  our 
inquiries  to  a  normal  householder 
above  the  age  of  fifteen;  our  hero  is  lit¬ 
erally  the  Mean  Engllshoian. 

1  mention  these  points  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  of  the  diflaculties  of  the  In¬ 
quiry,  and  the  expedients  by  which 
they  can  be  overcome.  It  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  results  reached  in 
this  investigation  are  only  first  approx¬ 
imations,  and  differ  at  times  in  the 
method  by  which  they  are  approached. 
I  will  only  say,  that  in  each  case  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  get  the  most 
recent  and  most  probable  mean  result. 
It  has  obviously  been  Impossible  to 

2  The  320,000  famUies  poaseasing  over  ISO 
pounds  per  aunum  are  counterbalanced  by  the 
million  persons  in  receipt  of  relief. 
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give  the  authorities  for  every  state¬ 
ment  made  here,  which  sometimes  in¬ 
clude  even  German  and  American 
works;  only  a  few  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  sources  have  been  referred  to. 
And  with  this  apology  I  return  to  our 
ideal  biography  of  the  Mean  English¬ 
man.* 

William  Sproggett  was  bom  at 
Loughborough  on  January  12,  18G4. 
His  father  was  born  in  the  same  town, 
but  his  mother  migrated  thither  from 
the  country.  He  was  married  on  Au¬ 
gust  20,  1892,  at  the  age  of  28.6  years, 
to  Jane  Davies  (of  Celtic  descent),  bom 
also  at  Loughborough,  January  18, 
1866,  and  therefore  26.6  years  old.  Her 
father  had  come  thither  from  the 
Welsh  borders.  They  were  married  in 
church,  which  Sproggett  then  visited 
for  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood. 
In  the  seven  years  since  that  critical 
period  they  have  had  five  children— 
three  boys  and  two  girls.  One  of  the 
boys  has  died  in  the  interim,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  to  have  to  prophesy  that  the  girl 
that  is  still  to  come  will  die  before  she 
attains  five  years  of  age.  Sproggett 
left  school  in  1875,  when  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  and  In  tlie  fourth  stand¬ 
ard,  and  his  wife  in  1878,  when  twelve, 
and  in  the  fifth  standard.  Only  his  eld¬ 
est  boy  is  at  present  at  school.  He  Is 
a  bright  lad,  quite  up  to  the  average, 
but  the  other  boy,  I  regret  to  say,  will 
show  signs  of  nerve  trouble  when  he 
comes  to  school  age.* 

Our  hero  is  5ft.  71n.  in  height,  and 
1501bs.  in  weight.  He  can  pull  701bs. 
when  in  the  attitude  of  drawing  the 
long  bow,  and  his  chest  girth  is  no  less 

*  I  have  to  thank  Profeaaora  Edgeworth  and 
Foxwell  and  Dr.  Francis  Qalton  for  kind  help 
in  determining  some  of  the  results  mentioned 
in  the  following  inTestlgatlon,  though  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  they  are  in  no  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  them.  The  olBclals  of  the  Royal  Sta¬ 
tistical  Society  and  of  the  London  .School  of 
Ekwnomlca  bare  been  kind  enough  to  place  at 
my  disposal  the  resources  of  their  libraries. 

*  “Report  of  the  Sclentiflc  Study  of  the  Men- 


than  36  inches.*  Jane,  his  wife,  is  nat¬ 
urally  inferior  to  him  in  all  these  cate¬ 
gories,  being  only  62ia.  In  height,  120- 
lbs.  in  weight,  and  can  pull  only  401bs. 
Both  are  of  the  same  physical  type, 
known  to  anthropologists  as  the  “C.” 
or  “Anglo-Saxon”  type,  with  vertical, 
rounded  forehead,  smooth  eyebrow 
ridges,  wide,  full  cheeks,  short,  bulbed 
nose;  their  lips  are  well-formed,  chin 
heavy  and  rounded,  their  ears  oval, 
with  full  lobes,  and  their  jaw  is  heavy 
and  wide;  their  skull  rather  long  than 
broad;  their  eyes  are  blue  and  prom¬ 
inent;  their  hair  light  and  limp.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  meagre  diet  (of 
which  we  shall  hear  anon),  their  habit 
is  stout  and  well-covered.  On  the 
whole  they  are  tolerably  healthy.  Wil¬ 
liam  has  only  had  eight  days  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  last  year,  and  will  live  on 
till  the  age  of  68,  when  he  will  die  on 
March  15th,  1932,  of  a  disease  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  nervous  system.  Jane  will 
survive  him  nearly  three  years,  and  die 
of  bronchitis.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  they  should  leave  the  world  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  normal  three-score 
years  and  ten,  as  otherwise  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  either  of  them  escaping  the 
workhouse. 

Sproggett  is  in  a  hosiery  manufac¬ 
tory,  and  began  work,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  his  trade  at  11  years  old.  He  is  (as 
we  have  also  seen)  at  present  earning 
24s.  9d.  a  week,*  to  which  high  emi¬ 
nence  he  has  reached  after  having  com¬ 
menced  at  6d.  a  day.  It  must  be  re¬ 
peated  that  his  nominal  wages  per 
week  are  considerably  higher  than 
this,  which  may  account  for  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Sproggett  never  precisely 

tal  and  Phyalcal  Conditions  of  Childboud,  based 
on  the  examination  of  100,000  children.’*  Lon¬ 
don.  180S. 

» "Final  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Com¬ 
mittee,  British  Association,  Southport  Meeting, 
1884,"  p.  256. 

•  “Parliamentary  Paper  C.  6,889.”  General 
Report  on  Wages  of  Manual  Laboring  Claasea  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  1893. 
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knows  what  her  “man”  really  earns. 
Her  housekeeping  money  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  15s.  He  works  54  hours  a 
week,  and  notwitbstanding  the  claims 
of  his  family,  he  has  managed  to  save 
no  less  than  £21  (average),  which  is  se¬ 
curely  placed  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank. 

It  would  be  of  extreme  interest  to 
determine  in  what  manner  Sproggett 
spends  his  wages  from  week  to  week. 
In  the  weekly  budget  is  contained  the 
“true  pathos  and  sublime”  of  the  av¬ 
erage  Englishman’s  life.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  materials  at  the  disposition  of 
the  statistician  for  this  purpose  are  un¬ 
usually  meagre.  They  consist  of  the 
details  of  34  “Returns  of  Expenditure 
by  Workingmen,”  issued  as  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Paper  in  1889,’  and  of  28 
“Family  Budgets”  collected  by  the 
Economic  Club,  and  published  in  1896. 
I  have  been  able  to  check  these  by  an 
elaborate  collection  of  no  less  than  160 
budgets,  collected  from  English  work¬ 
ers  in  iron  and  steel,  contained  in  the 
“Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor.”  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  only  been  able  to  use  these  last 
to  check  the  other  results,  as  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  class  considerably  superior  In 
wage  and  social  standing.  Scanty  as 
are  the  materials  thus  afforded  by  the 
budgets  of  these  218  families,  the  indi¬ 
cations  they  give  are  remarkably  uni¬ 
form.  The  average  income  dealt  with 
in  the  first  two  sets  of  budgets  Is  only 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  with  which 
we  have  endowed  our  Mean  English¬ 
man,  and  by  a  little  “smoothing  down” 
of  the  figures  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
very  probable  guess  at  Sproggett’s 
weekly  expenaiture,  which  would  work 
out  somewhat  in  the  following  fash¬ 
ion:— 

I  ‘‘ParllameoUry  Paper  C.  6,861,  1889.”  It 
la  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  haa  not  contlnoed  to  laane  aeqnela  to  thia 
moat  valuable  aerlea  of  retuma,  the  moat  light- 
giving  that  can  be  Imagined  on  the  Condltlon-of- 
England  queatlon 


1.  Food  and  Drink. 


f. 

s. 

d. 

Bread  . 

0 

2 

o 

Flour  and  Biscuits 

0 

0 

GVi 

Oatmeal  and  Rice 

0 

0 

IV2 

Butter . 

0 

1 

2 

Lard,  Dripping,  Suet 

0 

0 

2% 

Meat  . 

0 

3 

0 

Bacon . 

0 

0 

ioy4 

Fish . 

0 

0 

Milk . 

0 

0 

9% 

Eggs  . 

0 

0 

4% 

Cheese . 

0 

0 

4 

Potatoes  .... 

0 

0 

ey. 

Other  Vegetables  . 

0 

0 

ly, 

Fresh  Fruit  .... 

0 

0 

2% 

Dried  Fruit  .... 

0 

0 

1% 

Sugar  . 

0 

0 

IV2 

Jam.  Treacle,  &c  .  . 

0 

0 

2% 

Condiments  .... 

0 

0 

1 

Tea . 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  and 

0 

0 

7% 

Non-alcoholic  Drinks 

0 

0 

2% 

Alcoholic  Drinks 

0 

0 

10% 

Meals  out  .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

■:% 

II.— Expenses  other  than  Food. 

£. 

8. 

d. 

Rent . 

0 

3 

6 

Rates  and  Taxes  . 

0 

0 

4V2 

Fuel . 

0 

1 

1 

Oil,  Candles,  Matches  . 
Fumlture  and  House 

0 

0 

4y4 

Utensils  .  .  .  . 

Washing  and  Cleaning 

0 

0 

dVi 

Materials  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

414 

Clothes  . 

0 

2 

6 

Boots  . 

0 

0 

9 

Recreation  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

4y2 

Papers  and  Books 

0 

0 

1V2 

Travelling  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

Religious  Observances 

0 

0 

0 

Education . 

0 

0 

0 

Charity  and  Gifts  . 

0 

0 

0 

Pocket  Money  .  .  .  . 

0 

0 

0 

Pet  Animals  .  .  .  . 

Insurance  (Trade,  Friendly, 

0 

0 

0 

Burial  Society)  . 

0 

0 

8 

Tobacco  . 

0 

0 

3V4 

Medicine  and  Drugs  . 

0 

0 

4 

Expenses  of  Industry  . 

0 

0 

0 

Loans  . 

0 

0 

(1 

Repayment  of  Loans  . 

0 

0 

0 

— 

—  —  • 

0 

11 

IV4 

Food,  ut  supra 

0 

13 

7% 

Total  .... 

£1 

1 

9 
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Some  of  these  items,  it  will  be  ob- 
sen-ed,  have  no  expenditure  attached 
to  them.  The  headings,  however,  are 
inserted,  since  in  incomes  of  larger 
growth  they  constitute  a  proportion  of 
the  expenses  which  can  by  no  means 
be  neglected.  That  Sproggett  cannot 
afford  to  spend  anything  in  travelling, 
meals  out,  religious  observance,  char¬ 
ity,  or  gifts,  pocket  money,  pet  animals, 
or  loans  has  a  very  marked  moral  sig¬ 
nificance.  It  does  not,  of  course,  fol¬ 
low  that  though  these  items  do  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  his  normal  weekly  expenditure 
he  never  contributes  to  charity,  or 
lends  a  chum  a  shilling  or  so;  but  these 
altruistic  tendencies  have  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  cost  of  stinting  himself  or 
his  children  of  articles  of  food.  These, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  sufiSciently  va¬ 
ried  in  quality,  though  not  superabun¬ 
dant  in  quantity.  The  amount  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  decidedly  large,  and  has 
been  held  to  give  him  his  relative  su¬ 
periority  above  Oriental  and  even  Con¬ 
tinental  workers.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  England  is  a  north¬ 
ern  climate,  and  the  extra  amount  of 
meat  and  fatty  foods  is  needed  for 
warmth;  the  relatively  large  amount 
of  butter  is  due  to  this  cause,  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  practically  live  on  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  England  again  is  one  of  the  “but 
ter  and  beer”  countries,  as  contrasted 
with  “oil  and  wine”  countries  like 
France  or  Italy.  As  regards  beer,  1 
should  state  that  I  have  somewhat  ex¬ 
ceeded,  in  my  estimate,  the  amount  in¬ 
dicated  in  my  authorities,  because  (1) 
the  budgets  are  provided  by  exception¬ 
ally  temperate  men,  and  (2)  this  is  an 
item  which  even  they  would  tend  to 
minimize.*  Bread  has  lost  its  proud 
pre-eminence  in  determining  the  social 
welfare  of  a  working-man’s  family, 
and  it  would  be  idle  for  the  statistician 
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to  correlate  wages,  rate  of  marriage, 
and  the  like,  with  the  price  of  wheat, 
as  was  customary  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  It  Is  to  be  observed  that, 
with  regard  to  food  at  least,  the  unit 
of  exchange  is  the  farthing,  and  in 
towns  the  “farthing  shop”  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  feature  in  the  life  of  William 
Sproggett  and  his  peers.  With  regard 
to  exi>enditure  other  than  for  food, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  item  is  that 
which  confirms  the  general  impression 
as  to  the  importance  of  boots  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  poor. 

The  item  referring  to  insurance  leads 
us  to  enquire  whether  Sproggett  has 
joined  a  Trade  Union,  and  here  we 
have  to  make  a  somewhat  subtle  dis¬ 
tinction.  Sproggett,  as  an  actual  indi¬ 
vidual  living  in  Leicestershire,  one  of 
the  centres  of  Trades  Unionism,  and 
connected  with  the  hosiery  manufac¬ 
ture,  would  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  local  Trade  Union.  As  such,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  considerable  bene¬ 
fits:  in  the  case  of  strike,  he  would  get 
as  much,  very  often,  as  12s.  to  14s,  a 
week,  or  in  the  event  of  being  out  of 
work,  owing  to  the  presence  of  infec¬ 
tious  disease  in  his  house,  he  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  wage.  If  sick,  he  would 
have  an  allowance  of  an  average  of  8s. 
a  week,  running  often  for  nearly  a 
year;  while  if  superannuated  he  would 
still  receive  a  small  superannuation  al¬ 
lowance  of  about  3s.  a  week.  If  his 
wife  died,  he  would  have  £3  extra  to 
expend  on  her  funeral,  and  even  if  he 
came  upon  the  Union  for  the  funeral 
of  a  second  wife  £2  would  be  granted 
for  that  purpose.  These  sums  by  no 
means  represent  the  amount  which 
would  be  expended  by  him  on  a  fun¬ 
eral,  which  constitutes  the  largest  in¬ 
dividual  expenditure  ever  Incurred  by 
the  average  Englishman.  But  Sprog¬ 
gett,  as  representing  the  ordinary  Eng- 


»  Mr.  A.  ti.  Bowley  and  Mr.  Henry  Higgs,  who  enongh  to  glye  me  yalnable  criticism,  agree  with 

have  both  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject  me.  In  the  main,  on  this  point, 

of  Workmen’s  Budgets,  and  have  been  good 
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llshman,  would  not  be  a  Trade  Union¬ 
ist  at  all.  In  other  words,  it  would  be 
more  than  even  betting  that  he  would 
not  belong  to  a  Union.  Consequently 
the  benefits  he  would  receive  would  b^ 
from  a  Benefit  Society,  which  as  a  rule 
does  not  grant  so  many  privileges  as 
those  mentioned  above  from  the  Union. 

Sproggett  lives  in  a  house  of  four 
rooms,  two  of  which  are  at  present 
used  as  bedrooms,  one  as  a  kitchen, 
and  one  as  a  living-room.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ambition  of  Mrs.  Sproggett 
to  have  one  day  a  parlor,  decorated 
with  wax  fruit,  seaweed,  crochet  an¬ 
timacassars,  and  plates  from  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers,  even  though  it  will  only 
be  used  a  dozen  times  a  year.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  cubic  feet  the  living-rooms  con¬ 
tain,  but  unfortunately  no  means  exist 
of  determining  this  rather  important 
point.  It  would  be  even  more  desira¬ 
ble  to  obtain  a  list  of  the  furniture  of 
the  house  and  the  dress  of  the  family, 
but  it  would  be  easier  to  do  this  for 
an  English  family  of  the  fourteenth 
than  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At 
present  neither  Mrs.  Sproggett  nor  the 
little  ones  are  able  to  add  to  William’s 
very  scanty  income,  but  things  will  im¬ 
prove  in  that  respect,  and  before  five 
or  six  years  are  over  some  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  earning  slight  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  Mrs.  Sproggett,  when  the 
children  no  longer  take  up  all  the  time, 
can  contribute  by  taking  in  washing, 
going  out  charing,  or  perhaps  enter¬ 
taining  one  of  her  aged  relatives,  who 
has  some  small  annuity  to  contribute 
to  the  family  store. 

Scanty  as  is  the  portion  of  the 
world’s  goods  which  William  Sprog¬ 
gett  possesses,  his  value  to  the  nation 
is  by  no  means  adequately  represented 
by  the  pecuniary  reward  he  obtains 
from  it.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Farr 
reckoned  that  the  present  discounted 
value  to  the  nation  of  an  agricultural 
laborer  of  thirty-five — reckoning  what 


he  earned  throughout  his  working-life, 
and  subtracting  w'bat  he  cost  his  par¬ 
ents  during  the  time  of  his  education, 
and  his  children  or  the  State  when  he 
could  no  longer  work— was  about  £228. 
No  similar  estimate  has  been  made  of 
recent  years,  but  Mons.  Block,  on  a 
somewhat  different  method,  makes  out 
that  the  average  Englishman  contrib¬ 
utes  above  his  keep  some  £16  per  an¬ 
num  to  the  national  accumulation, 
making  all  allowance  for  keep  in  youth 
and  age,  and  we  may,  therefore,  take 
the  capitalized  value  of  William  Sprog¬ 
gett  to  be  about  £400. 

Besides  his  indirect  value  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  Sproggett  naturally  contributes 
bis  share  to  the  national  expenditure. 
It  is  somew'hat  difficult  to  estimate 
this.  The  average  of  the  7,000,000 
households  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(which  contribute  about  £118,000,000) 
would  work  out  at  over  £16  as  Sprog- 
gett’s  share.  From  the  above  budget, 
if  one  estimates  the  contribution  to  the 
Excise  made  by  our  hero,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he  can 
be  so  valuable  to  the  National  Ex¬ 
chequer.  Rates,  tea,  tobacco,  and  beer 
would  only  contribute  something  like 
50s.  It  is  scarcely  worth  reckoning  in 
his  contribution  to  the  Income  of  the 
Post  Office,  since  he  only  sends,  on  an 
average,  55  letters,  10  post-cards,  and 
23  newspapers  per  annum.  Of  any 
idea  of  a  contribution  to  the  national 
welfare  by  personal  service  Sproggett 
Is  entirely  Innocent.  He  has  no  thought 
of  Joining  the  Volunteers;  It  is  true  he 
took  the  trouble  to  record  his  vote  as 
citizen  at  the  last  General  Election,  be¬ 
cause  It  was  the  first  at  which  he  was 
entitled  to  vote,  but  I  fear  he  will  not 
do  so  on  the  next  occasion.  Still  less 
does  he  Interfere  with  the  decision  of 
his  neighbors  as  to  who  shall  consti¬ 
tute  the  School  Board  or  County  Coun¬ 
cil  of  his  district. 

As  an  intellectual  and  artistic  being, 
Sproggett  does  not  lend  himself  much 
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to  statistical  enquiries.  He  does  not 
take  in  any  daily  paper,  unless  occa¬ 
sionally  a  sporting  paper  or  so,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  latest  betting,  or  the  results 
of  his  speculations  with  the  local  book¬ 
maker.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
Sproggett  does  not  buy  books.  A  Bi¬ 
ble  and  Prayer-book  (both  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Sproggett),  and  a  few  odd  num¬ 
bers  of  Virtue’s  “Shakespeare”  and 
Cassell’s  “Popular  Educator,”  bought 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  repre¬ 
sent  his  sole  intellectual  ballast.  Any 
intellectual  curiosity  that  he  may  pos¬ 
sess  is  adequately  satisfied  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  purchase  of  one  of  the  many 
“snippet”  weeklies.  He  emphatically 
does  not  attend  the  local  museum,  or 
public  library;  but  he  does  occasion¬ 
ally  go,  by  himself  or  with  his  family, 
for  excursions,  mainly  with  crowds  of 
his  fellowworkers,  on  beanfeast  days 
or  other  local  holidays,  which  altogeth¬ 
er  amount  to  nine  days  per  annum. 
His  chief  recreation,  apart  from  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  “pub.”  where  his  Bene¬ 
fit  Society  meets  to.receive  weekly  pay¬ 
ments,  consists  in  occasional  visits  to 
a  cricket-field  or  football  ground,  with 
a  look-in  now  and  then  at  the  local  mu¬ 
sic-hall  or  “sing-song.”  He  does  not 
sing  or  play— except  “All  Fours”  or 
“Nap”-^but  he  does  bet,  and  his  aver¬ 
age  losings  form  no  inconsiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  small  sum  he  is  able  to 
devote  to  “recreation.”  Sproggett  does 
not  travel  much— only  thirty  miles  a 
year  by  railway  (average,  not  median). 
He  has  an  American  clock  on  his  man¬ 
telpiece,  an  Austrian  bentwood  chair  in 
his  sitting-room;  his  children  are  nour¬ 
ished  on  Swiss  milk;  the  meat  he  eats 
Is  mainly  from  New  Zealand,  the  eggs 
from  Normandy,  the  butter  from  Den¬ 
mark.  His  clothes  are  made  by  Rus¬ 
sian  Jews  domiciled  in  England.  The 
few  toys  his  children  use  are  made  in 
Germany. 

As  to  his  personal  habits,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  generalize.  The  amount  expend¬ 


ed  on  washing  materials  is  applied  to 
the  clothes  and  linen  by  Mrs.  Sprog¬ 
gett,  who,  however,  tubs  her  children 
at  least  once  a  week,  on  Saturday 
night.  Sproggett  himself,  if  he  is  not 
maligned,  does  not  see  the  necessity  of 
this,  and  there  is  certainly  no  such 
thing  as  a  bath  capable  of  holding  him 
in  his  house,  while  the  use  of  public 
baths  is  not  so  extended  as  to  include 
the  Mean  Englishman.  The  tradition 
in  the  North  is  that  he  reserves  him¬ 
self  for  grand  occasions  when  he  visits 
the  seaside.  Washing  materials,  again, 
do  not  Include  the  use  of  starch.  Sprog¬ 
gett  does  not  wear  a  collar,  except  oc¬ 
casionally  a  paper  one  in  high  days  and 
holidays;  the  neckerchief  is  the  mark 
of  aU  his  tribe.  He  does  not  use  tooth¬ 
brush  or  handkerchief  (except  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  carrying  his  midday  me.al),  but 
he  generally  gets  shaved  Saturday 
night. 

Such,  so  far  as  can  be  ■  ascertained 
from  the  somewhat  scanty  and  scat¬ 
tered  materials  at  our  disposal,  is  the 
normal  life  of  the  Mean  Englishman. 
Unattractive  as  is  the  picture  whlcn 
this  bare  outline  shows,  it  must  uot 
hastily  be  assumed  that  he  represents 
a  low  level  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
determine  this  till  we  have  obtained 
similar  details  for  the  Mean  French¬ 
man,  the  Mean  Gierman,  the  Mean 
American,  and  the  Mean  Russian,  and 
liave  reduced  them  all  (if  that  be  pos¬ 
sible)  to  some  common  measure.  In¬ 
deed,  there  is  a  further  process  still  lo 
be  gone  through  in  regard  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  these  isles,  and  we  have 
yet  to  compare  our  Mean  Englishman 
with  the  Mean  Irishman,  Scotchman, 
and  Welshman.  The  key  of  the  whole 
enquiry  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the 
living  wage,  determining  the  standard 
of  comfort,  and  in  the  consequent 
weekly  budget,  and  until  we  have  full¬ 
er  material  in  regard  to  that  informa¬ 
tion  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make 
this  comparison  for  the  British  Isl-s. 
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Abroad  the  need  of  ascertaining  tbe 
normal  mode  of  consumption  by  fam¬ 
ily  budgets  has  been  worked  out  mucii 
more  completely,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  Le  Play’s  social  system.  But  even 
the  present  rough  enquiry  may  indi¬ 
cate  what  a  valuable  economic  concep¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  the  Mean  English¬ 
man.  The  essence  of  economics  is  to 
obtain  a  quantitative  measure  of  man’s 
productive  (and  “consumptive”)  activ¬ 
ity,  and  this  Is  best  afforded  by  some 
such  conception  as  has  here  been 
sketched  all  too  roughly. 

The  Fortnightly  Review. 


Meanwhile  it  may  be  worth  while 
keeping  the  Mean  Englishman  In  view 
when  we  are  indulging  in  visions  of  his 
wide  spread  throughout  the  habitable 
globe.  It  is  he  that  has  to  bear  the 
White  Man’s  burden  In  the  long  run. 
It  is  up  to  his  standard  that  we  are 
aiming  to  raise  the  duskier  nations. 
W’hen  we  talk  of  the  British  Empire 
and  its  spread,  it  is  well  occasionally 
to  give  a  thought  to— William  Sprog- 
gett. 

Joseph  Jacobs. 


SEALED  ORDERS. 


Death  is  a  Spirit! 

Those  who  have  seen  him  nearest 
Hold  him  dearest. 

For  rareness  in  his  choice 
When,  at  his  Master’s  Voice, 

He  seeks,  for  his  own  call. 

The  bravest,  best  of  all. 

When  it  seems  unbetimes 
That  one  both  good  and  great 
Should  pass  the  shadowy  gate 
Opening  to  stranger  climes. 

Then  may  ye  feel  full  sure 
The  soul  has  grown  so  pure 
That  it  must  needs  incline 
Into  the  Vast  Divine. 


Death  is  a  Spirit! 

We  deem  his  pace  too  swift; 

To  our  eyes. 

Though  we  be  passing  wise. 

It  is  not  given 
To  see  across  the  rift 
Between  ourselves  and  Heaven! 
On  earth  we  hear  a  knell— 
Elsewhere  there  peals  a  bell 
In  welcome  for  a  guest, 
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New  to  the  Wondrous  Quest 
Whereof  no  man  on  earth 
May  ever  know  the  birth. 


lx>Dginaii's  HsKatine. 


Only  God  knows,  and  they 
Who  have  Joined  His  great  Array. 

Walter  Herriee  Pollock. 


PURITANISM  AND  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


I. 

The  greatness  of  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture  arose  from  the  unity  of  the  na¬ 
tional  mind,  in  which  the  streams  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation 
had  met  and  mingled.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  years  which  followed  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  fused 
together  powers  which  often  work  in 
opposition  or  apart  Reason,  passion, 
and  imagination  co-operated  one  with 
another,  and  through  their  co-operancy 
gave  substance  and  form  to  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Spenser,  to  the 
prose  of  Bacon  and  of  Hooker.  The 
literature  of  pleasure  had  never  before 
attained  to  such  seriousness  in  beauty, 
the  literature  of  knowledge  had  never 
before  been  so  Infused  with  imagina¬ 
tive  power.  In  such  works  as  “Ham¬ 
let”  “Measure  for  Measure,”  and  “The 
Tempest,”  there  is  a  depth  of  reflection 
equal  to  their  heights  of  poetical  vis¬ 
ion.  Spenser  is  at  once  a  weaver  of 
dreams  and  a  teacher  of  truth.  Hook¬ 
er  cannot  discuss  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism  or  the  rites  of  burial  until 
he  has  flrst  expounded  his  magniflcent 
conception  of  the  universe  under  a 
reign  of  law.  The  scientific  writings 
of  Bacon— later  as  these  are  in  date- 
are  the  utterances  of  a  great  imagina¬ 
tive  seer  rather  than  of  a  fully 
equipped  scientific  student.  If  his  na¬ 


ture  was  lacking  in  passion  of  other 
kinds,  he  had  assuredly  an  unbounded 
passion  for  universal  knowledge,  and 
for  the  power  to  enhance  the  worth 
of  human  life  which  knowledge  con¬ 
fers.  But  gradually  in  the  history  of 
our  literature  there  was  a  descent  from 
the  heights.  The  unity  of  the  national 
mind  was  broken  or  impaired.  Pas¬ 
sion  in  large  measure  transferred  it¬ 
self  from  literature  to  the  affairs  of 
politics  and  religion.  Reason,  con¬ 
fronted  with  urgent  practical  prob¬ 
lems,  grew  perplexed.  Imagination 
waned,  and  often  yielded  to  the  seduc¬ 
tions  of  easy  and  vulgar  pleasure.  A 
period  of  doubt  and  difficulty  followed 
a  period  of  steadfast  and  daring  ad¬ 
vance.  Two  doctrines  in  religion  ar¬ 
rayed  themselves  each  against  the  oth¬ 
er.  Two  parties  in  the  State  entered 
upon  a  great  contention.  Two  theo¬ 
ries  of  life  and  conduct  stood  opposed. 
All  things  tended  towards  a  vast  dis¬ 
ruption;  and  in  the  strife  of  King  and 
Commonwealth,  of  Puritan  and  of  An¬ 
glican,  that  disruption  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  chief  glory  of  Elizabethan  lit¬ 
erature  was  the  drama,  with  the  deep¬ 
est  passion  and  the  most  heroic  actions 
of  humanity  for  its  theme.  It  had  its 
basis  in  what  is  most  real  in  the  life 
of  man,  and  what  is  real  was  Interpret¬ 
ed  into  the  highest  meanings  of  imag- 
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ination.  During  the  later  years  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  and  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  drama  lost  touch  with 
reality;  it  was  cut  off  from  its 
true  hasis  of  supply.  It  advanced  with 
a  showy  gallantry,  but  its  strength 
and  solidity  of  movement  were  gone. 
It  relied  too  often,  as  with  Massinger 
and  Fletcher,  on  overstrained,  fantas¬ 
tic  motives.  It  deserted  the  substan¬ 
tial  ground  of  national  history.  It  en¬ 
deavored  to  excite  a  jaded  imagination 
with  extravagances  of  romantic  pas¬ 
sion  or  even  of  unnatural  lust.  It 
sought  for  curiosities  of  prettiness  in 
sentiment  and  imagery.  It  supported 
Its  decline  by  splendors  appealing  to 
the  senses;  vast  sums  of  money  were 
expended  upon  the  masque.  It  grew 
shallow  in  true  passion  and  meditative 
wisdom.  It  grew  rhetorical;  its  mor¬ 
alities  are  often  those  of  eloquent  peri¬ 
ods.  And  if  at  times  less  rudely  gross 
than  the  earlier  drama,  it  was  infect¬ 
ed  with  a  subtler  and  a  baser  spirit  of 
eviL  Nor  do  other  forms  of  poetry 
compensate  the  decline  of  the  drama. 
While  much  in  the  Jacobean  and  Caro¬ 
line  lyric  poetry  is  admirable  in  its 
kind,  a  charming  intermixture  of  na¬ 
ture  with  art,  of  grace  with  gay  effron¬ 
tery,  it  does  not  often  deal  with  the 
great  lyric  themes  in  a  spirit  of  seri¬ 
ous  beauty;  it  ceases  to  be  in  any  large 
sense  an  interpretation  of  life. 

To  us,  looking  back  upon  the  period, 
the  literature  of  pleasure  may  be 
worth  far  more  than  its  theological 
treatises  or  its  political  pamphlets: 
grace  and  gaiety  are  always  welcome 
gifts,  fresh  and  living,  while  the  the¬ 
ological  and  political  controversy  of 
the  seventeenth  century  concerns  us 
chiefly  as  a  matter  of  history.  The 
questions  so  fiercely  debated  then  are 
not  the  questions  which  concern  us  to¬ 
day,  or  at  least  they  require  for  our 
uses  to  be  re-stated  in  modern  terms. 
But  to  a  man  of  serious  mind,  living 
in  the  years  which  preceded  the  strug¬ 


gle  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  poetry  of  the  time  would 
have  been  found  by  him  in  those  folios 
and  quartos  on  which  the  dust  now 
gathers  in  our  libraries.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Spenser:  for  them 
the  poetry  of  the  time  was  ajlarge  and 
true  interpretation  of  life.  And  sci¬ 
ence  and  theology  were  then  a  genu¬ 
ine  portion  of  literature. 

Was  there  a  check,  an  interruption, 
of  the  higher  intellectual  life  of  Eng¬ 
land?  Yes— to  a  certain  extent.  The 
Renaissance  influence  in  literature, 
separated  from  the  serious  temper  of 
the  Reformation,  dwindled  and  suf¬ 
fered  degradation;  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
entangled  with  politics,  set  Itself  to  re¬ 
solve  urgent,  practical  problems,  and 
lost  some  of  its  nobler  ideality.  Hu¬ 
man  freedom— that  indeed  was  still 
sought;  but  freedom  came  to  mean  de¬ 
liverance  from  an  unjust  tax  or  from 
an  inquisitorial  bishop.  The  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  separated  from  the 
Renaissance  Influence  lost  some  of  its 
more  liberal  temper  in  a  narrow  Scrlp- 
turalism  and  in  pettiness  of  moral  rig¬ 
or.  But  the  political  and  religious 
questions  could  not  be  put  aside;  they, 
too,  supplied  a  stern  discipline  for  the 
intellect;  in  their  solution  an  effort  was 
made  on  behalf  of  liberty  of  thought, 
narrowed  in  its  meaning  though  lib¬ 
erty  of  thought  might  be  by  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  time.  The  more  enlight¬ 
ened  Puritanism  contained  within  it  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  mundane  spirit  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  in  its  lower  form  of  commer¬ 
cial  Interests,  by  degrees  allied  Itself 
with  Puritanism.  The  higher  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Renaissance  re-emerged  in 
the  great  scientific  movement  of  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Through  the  strife  of  parties  and  the 
tangle  of  interests  a  real  progress  is 
discernible. 

Poetical  literature,  in  the  years  of 
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growing  trouble,  had  in  some  degree, 
as  has  been  said,  lost  touch  with  real¬ 
ity.  The  Cavalier  poets  produced  their 
gallant  songs  of  pleasure,  of  fancy,  of 
delicate  melody;  but  they  do  not,  and 
they  did  not,  sway  the  life  of  man. 
Two  things,  however,  became  more 
real  and  gravely  earnest.  One  of  these 
concerned  the  corporate  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion— the  great  contention  between 
King  and  people.  The  other  concerned 
primarily  the  inner  life  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  soul.  In  Elizabethan  literature 
these  two  things  had  not  fallen  apart. 
Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene”  deals  es¬ 
sentially  with  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
its  combat  with  the  various  foes  and 
tempters  which  beset  that  life;  but  It 
is  also  a  poem  concerning  the  honor 
and  well-being  of  England.  It  is  a 
moral  or  spiritual  allegory;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  an  historical  allegory. 
Gloriana  is  at  once  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  Queen  of  England;  St.  George 
is  at  once  the  knight  of  Holiness  and 
the  patron  saint  n't  England.  Shake¬ 
speare  can  search  the  mysteries  of  the 
solitary  soul  in  Hamlet,  but  he  can  al¬ 
so  celebrate  the  glories  of  his  country 
at  Aglncourt,  and  raise  his  chant  of 
patriotic  triumph.  Such  poetry  became 
impossible  in  the  days  of  James  and  of 
Charles.  Men  who  were  Interested  in 
public  life  were  putting  on  their  ar¬ 
mor  for  an  internecine  struggle.  Men 
who  were  concerned  for  the  life  of  the 
soul,  if  they  did  not  carry  that  concern 
Into  the  public  strife  and  become  the 
zealots  of  a  party,  were  tempted  to 
retreat  from  the  world  of  action,  like 
the  devout  company  at  Little  Glddlng 
or  certain  of  the  Puritan  fugitives  to 
America,  and  they  nourished  the  spirit 
of  religion  in  secret  or  in  little  com¬ 
munities.  The  highest  Elizabethan  lit¬ 
erature  is  at  once  mundane  and,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  religious.  At 
a  later  time  the  mundane  literature  be¬ 
came  wholly  mundane,  often  even  friv¬ 
olously  or  basely  mundane;  the  relig¬ 


ious  literature,  when  it  ceases  from 
controversy,  often  ceases  to  regard  the 
affairs  of  earth,  which  is  but  a  City  of 
Destruction  or  a  Vanity  Fair,  and  has 
its  gaze  intensely  fixed  upon  anoUicr 
world,  where  the  Saint  will  attain  his 
Rest. 

II. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation  was  a  quickening  of 
self-consciousness  in  matters  of  relig¬ 
ion.  External  rites,  ordinances,  and 
ceremonies  seemed  for  many  devout 
men  and  women  to  lose  much  of  their 
virtue.  To  some  they  became  matters 
of  Indifference;  to  others  they  appeared 
hostile  to  the  true  life  of  the  soul.  The 
realm  of  sense  was  viewed  as  if  it 
were  separated  by  a  deep  gulf  from  the 
realm  of  the  spirit.  There  have,  in¬ 
deed,  always  existed  the  two  types  of 
mind  which  we  may  call  the  Catholic 
and  the  Puritan,  to  one  of  which  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  are  only  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  one  great  reality, 
while  to  the  other  they  stand  apart 
as  sundered  or  even  as  antagonistic 
powers.  In  a  review  of  Newman’s 
“Phases  of  Faith,”  written  many  years 
ago  by  the  most  venerable  of  living 
thinkers.  Dr.  Martlneau  endeavors  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  concep¬ 
tions  of  life  and  the  world  and  of  God’s 
relation  to  it  in  a  passage  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote  at  some  length. 
According  to  ,the  Catholic  conception 
the  two  spheres  of  sense  and  spirit 
seem  to  melt  into  each  other  under  the 
mediation  of  a  kind  of  divine  chemis¬ 
try;  “hence,”  he  goes  on, 

“the  invariable  presence  of  some  phys¬ 
ical  element  in  all  that  Catholicism 
looks  upon  as  venerable.  Its  rites  are 
a  manipular  invocation  of  God.  Its 
miracles  are  examples  of  incarnate 
dlvlneness  in  old  clothes  and  winking 
pictures.  Its  ascetic  discipline  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  a  gradual  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  grosser  body  by  the 
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eacroachiDg  fire  of  the  spirit;  till  iu  the 
ecstatica  the  frame  itself  becomes 
ethereal  and  the  light  shines  through. 
Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  all 
this  to  the  Evangelical  [or,  as  we  may 
put  it,  the  Puritan]  conception,  which 
plants  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction,  denies  to 
them  all  approach  or  contact,  and  al¬ 
lows  each  to  exist  only  by  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  .  .  .  This  unmedi¬ 
ated  dualism  follows  the  Evangelical 
into  his  theory  as  to  the  state  of  each 
individual  soul  before  God.  The  Cath¬ 
olic  does  not  deny  all  divine  light  to  the 
natural  conscience,  nor  all  power  to  the 
natural  will  of  unconverted  men:  he 
maintains  that  these  also  are  already 
under  a  law  of  obligation,  may  do  what 
is  well-pleasing  before  God,  and  by 
superior  faithfulness  qualify  them¬ 
selves  to  become  subjects  of  grace;  so 
that  the  Gospel  shall  come  upon  them 
as  a  divine  supplement  to  the  sad  and 
feeble  moral  life  of  nature.  To  the 
Evangelical,  on  the  contrary,  the  soul 
that  is  not  saved  is  lost  ...  So, 
again,  the  contrast  turns  up  in  the  op¬ 
posite  views  taken  of  the  divine  econ¬ 
omy  in  human  affairs.  The  Evangelical 
detaches  the  elect  in  imagination  from 
the  remaining  mass  of  men,  sequesters 
them  as  a  holy  people,  who  must  not 
mix  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  Be¬ 
lial.  .  .  .  The  Catholic,  lookinc  on 
the  natural  universe,  whether  material 
or  human,  not  as  an  antagonist  but  as 
the  receptacle  of  the  spiritual,  seeks  to 
conquer  the  World  for  the  Church, 
and,  instead  of  shunning  political  ac¬ 
tion,  is  ready  to  grasp  it  as  his  instru¬ 
ment.” 

The  tendency  to  the  one  or  the  oth¬ 
er  of  these  religious  conceptions,  adds 
Mr.  Martlneau,  marks  the  distinction 
between  two  great  families  of  minds. 
How,  we  may  inquire,  does  each  con¬ 
ception  adapt  Itself  to  literature  and 
especially  to  the  literature  of  Imagina¬ 
tion?  We  can  at  once  perceive  that 
what  has  been  named  the  Catholic  con¬ 
ception  more  readily  finds  that  sensu¬ 
ous  vehicle  for  its  ideas  which  litera¬ 
ture  and  art  demand.  It  Interprets 
the  invisible  by  the  visible;  it  does  not 
suspect  beauty  or  color  or  the  delight 


of  life,  but  seeks  to  interpenetrate 
these  with  what  is  divine.  The  danger 
is  that  it  may  mistake  what  is  arbitra¬ 
ry,  artificial,  or  merely  traditional  for 
that  which  is  natural,  and  so  may  con¬ 
struct  a  body  of  fictitious  symbolism 
instead  of  discovering  the  veritable 
play  of  what  is  spiritual  in  and 
through  what  is  sensible.  Such  facti¬ 
tious  symbolism  debars  or  diverts  the 
mind  from  the  genuine  sources  of 
light;  at  best  it  serves  as  a  receptacle 
for  truth  or  passion  transferred  to  it 
from  the  mind  itself.  In  this  large 
sense  of  the  word  “Catholic”  we  might 
name  Wordsworth  in  some  of  his  earli¬ 
er  poems  a  true  Catholic,  discovering, 
as  he  does,  the  ideal  in  the  real,  the  di¬ 
vine  in  the  natural,  the  invisible  in  the 
visible;  and  we  might  name  Keble,  iti 
certain  of  his  verses,  a  pseudo-Catho- 
lic,  applying,  as  he  sometimes  does,  a 
factitious  or  a  traditional  symbolism  to 
sanctify  what  in  reality  is  sacred  in  it¬ 
self.  For  the  Puritan,  on  the  other 
hand,  using  the  word  to  describe  a  type 
of  mind,  the  natural  and  the  supernat¬ 
ural  exist  in  an  unmediated  dualism, 
and  it  is  a  diflJculty  with  him  to  clothe 
the  naked  idea— religious  or  ethical— in 
any  sensuous  medium  or  body.  Hence 
Puritanism  in  itself  is  ill-fitted  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  art.  Yet  the  inward  life 
of  the  soul  may  be  Intense,  and  the 
more  intense  because  it  does  not  readily 
distribute  Itself  through  appointed 
forms;  and  absorbing  thoughts  aud 
passions  cannot  fail  in  some  way  to 
discover  or  to  create  that  outward  ve¬ 
hicle  through  which  alone  they  can 
secure  a  complete  self-realization. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  of  “The  Saints’ 
Everlasting  Rest”  Baxter  considers  the 
aids  which  the  senses  can  afford  to  the 
spirit.  It  is  a  point  of  spiritual  pru¬ 
dence,  he  says,  to  make  friends  of 
powers  which  are  usually  our  enemies; 
our  senses  and  their  objects  would  not 
have  been  given  to  us  by  God  if  they 
might  not  be  serviceable  in  His  own 
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praise;  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  phrase  of 
Scripture  sets  forth  the  excellences  of 
things  spiritual  in  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  objects  of  sense;  the  Son  of 
God  assumed  our  human  nature  “that 
we  might  know  Him  the  better.”  Are 
we,  then,  to  think  heaven  to  be  made 
of  gold  and  pearl?  Or  picture  Christ, 
“as  the  Papists  do,”  in  such  a  shape? 
Or  believe  that  departed  saints  and 
angels  do  indeed  eat  and  drink?  Or 
hold  that  God  actually  is  moved  by 
human  passions?  Not  so:  we  are  to 
accept  such  notions  as  aids  to  our  in¬ 
firmity,  but  they  cease  to  be  aids  when 
we  take  them  for  a  literal  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts;  the  condescending 
language  of  the  Spirit  is  so  designed 
that  we  may  “raise  suppositions  from 
our  bodily  senses,”  and  so  elevate  our 
affections  towards  things  invisible. 

Suppose  with  thyself  thou  hadst 
been  that  Apostle’s  fellow  traveller  In¬ 
to  the  celestial  kingdom,  and  that  thou 
hadst  seen  all  the  saints  in  their  white 
robes,  with  palms  in  their  hands;  sup¬ 
pose  thou  hadst  heard  those  songs  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb;  or  didst  even 
now  hear  them  praising  and  glorifying 
the  living  God.  If  thou  hadst  seen 
these  things  indeed,  in  what  a  rapture 
wouldst  thou  have  been?  ...  I 
would  not  have  thee,  as  the  Papists, 
draw  them  in  pictures,  nor  use  myster¬ 
ious,  significant  ceremonies  to  repre¬ 
sent  them.  This,  as  it  is  a  course  for¬ 
bidden  by  God,  so  it  would  but  seduce 
and  draw  down  thy  heart;  but  get  the 
liveliest  picture  of  them  in  thy  mind 
that  possibly  thou  cans't.  ^ 

Thus  the  imaginations  of  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Raphael  are  forbidden  to 
serve  their  fellows,  unless  they  can 
employ,  like  Baxter  himself,  the  medi¬ 
um  of  written  words  instead  of  the 
more  suitable  language  of  color  and 
of  line. 

In  his  criticism  of  English  Puritan¬ 
ism,  Matthew  Arnold  strangely  mis¬ 
conceived  its  essential  character  and 

‘  “Saints’  EverlaatlnB  Heat.’’  Part  IV.  aeetion 
11. 


its  governing  idea.  Puritanism,  he  told 
us,  existed  for  the  sake  of  certain  doc¬ 
trines  derived  mainly  from  an  imper¬ 
fect  interpretation  of  the  writings  of 
Paul— the  doctrines  of  predestination, 
original  sin,  imputed  righteousness, 
justification  by  faith.  The  historical 
answer  is  sufficient:  these  doctrines, 
though  truly  Puritan  in  their  tendency, 
were  held  by  many  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  were  outside 
of  the  Puritan  party  and  were  even  op¬ 
posed  to  It.  The  ceremonial  contro- 
TOrsy  preceded  the  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  theological  dogma;  it  was  in¬ 
dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the 
controversy  as  to  Church  governmeut. 
To  discover  the  dominant  idea  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  we  must  look  beyond  dogma  to 
something  common  to  every  phase  of 
the  great  contention.  And  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  unvarying  central  element  was 
this— Puritanism  maintained,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  that  the  relation  between 
the  invisible  spirit  of  man  and  the  in¬ 
visible  God  was  Immediate  rather  than 
mediate.  It  set  little  store  by  tradi¬ 
tion,  because  God  had  spoken  to  man 
directly  in  the  words  of  revelation.  It 
distrusted  human  ceremonies,  because 
these  stood  between  the  creature  and 
his  Creator;  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
temple  is  the  holiness  of  the  living 
temple  which  rises  in  the  heart  of  the 
child  of  God.  The  pretensions  of  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  are  an  estrange¬ 
ment  of  the  adopted  son  of  the  Father; 
every  lay  Christian  is  himself  a  royal 
priest.  The  Calvinistlc  doctrines,  on 
which  Matthew  Arnold  laid  extreme 
and  exclusive  stress,  were  maintained 
because  they  were  held  to  be  Scrip¬ 
tural,  and  also  because  they  seemed  to 
bring  the  divine  agency  immediately 
Into  every  part  of  human  life:  predes¬ 
tination  meant  the  presence  of  God’s 
foreknowledge  and  God’s  will  in  every 
act  and  thought  that  pulsates  on  the 
globe ;  imputed. righteousness  meant  that 
Christ  and  His  faithful  follower  were 
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regarded  by  the  Father  as  one;  and 
through  faith,  which  justifies  the  be¬ 
liever,  that  union  is  effected. 

Such  was  the  central  idea  of  Puri¬ 
tanism.  Its  cardinal  error,  which  in 
many  directions  tended  to  defeat  its 
own  purpose,  lay  in  a  narrow  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  as  the  God  of  righteous¬ 
ness  alone,  and  not  as  also  the  God  of 
Joy  and  beauty  and  intellectual  light. 
The  higher  Puritanism  has  been 
preached  in  our  own  day  by  Browning: 

No  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power. 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each 
survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  afiirms  the  conception 
of  an  hour. 

It  was  taught  by  Goethe  in  “Wilhelm 
Melster,”  where  the  uncle  of  the  de¬ 
vout  lady,  in  the  eighth  book,  instructs 
his  niece  that  the  lit  lamp  and  the  girt 
loin  are  needful  for  other  things  than 
the  culture  of  the  religious  spirit.  But 
among  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century  few  besides  Milton,  who  was 
more  than  a  Puritan,  had  that  coherent 
conception  of  human  life  and  human 
culture  which  recognizes  the  Divine 
Spirit  as  present  and  operative  in  all 
the  higher  strivings  of  man.  Scholar¬ 
ship,  knowledge,  beauty,  art  appeared 
to  Milton  to  be  sacred  things;  means 
by  which  the  ‘'ruins  of  our  first  par¬ 
ents”  may  be  repaired;  means,  there¬ 
fore,  by  which  we  may  recover  the 
image  of  God,  and  possess  our  souls 
in  true  “virtue”  in  its  widest  sense, 
“which,  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest 
perfection.” 

Religious  ideas  and  religious  emo¬ 
tions,  under  the  Infiuence  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  habit  of  mind,  seek  to  realize 
themselves  not  in  art,  but,  without  any 
Intervening  medium,  in  character,  in 
coinduot.  in  life.  It  is  thus  that  the  gulf 
between  sense  and  spirit  is  bridged: 
not  in  marble  or  in  color  is  the  invisi¬ 
ble  made  visible,  but  in  action  public 


and  private— “ye  are  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  In  an  ordered  life, 
an  ordered  household,  an  ordered  com¬ 
monwealth,  according  to  the  ideal  of 
Puritanism,  the  spirit  is  to  be  incar¬ 
nated.  Let  the  praise  which  Virgil  gives 
to  the  Roman  people  be  translated  into 
Evangelical  meanings  and  it  applies 
accurately  enough  to  the  Puritan  idea: 

Others,  I  ween,  to  softer  form  shall 
mould 

The  breathing  bronze,  shall  win  the 
living  face 

From  marble,  plead  the  cause  with 
happier  skill. 

Map  out  the  skies,  and  name  each  ris¬ 
ing  star. 

Roman!  be  thine  to  rule  the  tribes  of 
men; 

These  be  thy  arts;  the  discipline  of 
peace. 

To  raise  the  fallen,  to  lay  low  tlie 
proud. 

Through  what  was  practical  in  the 
Puritan  spirit,  when  seen  at  its  high¬ 
est,  a  noble  Ideality  breaks  forth.  Its 
canticles  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  if 
heard  meanly  in  the  church  or  chapel, 
are  heard  nobly  on  the  battle-field.  If 
Puritanism  did  not  fashion  an  Apollo 
with  the  bow  or  a  Venus  with  the  ap¬ 
ple,  it  fashioned  virile  Englishmen. 

“W'e  that  serve  you,”  writes  Crom¬ 
well  to  the  Speaker  of  the  P.arllament 
immediately  after  the  amazing  victory 
of  Dunbar,  “beg  of  you  not  to  own  us— 
but  God  alone.  We  pray  you  own  this 
people  more  and  more;  for  they  are  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel.  Dis¬ 
own  yourselves;— but  own  your  autlior- 
Ity;  and  Improve  it  to  curb  the  proud 
and  the  insolent,  such  as  would  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  England,  though  un¬ 
der  what  specious  pretences  soever. 
Relieve  the  oppressed,  hear  the  groans 
of  poor  prisoners  in  England.  Be 
pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions:— and  if  there  be  any  one  that 
makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich, 
that  suits  not  a  Commonwealth.  If  He 
that  strengthens  your  servants  to  fight, 
please  to  give  you  hearts  to  set  upon 
these  things,  in  order  to  His  glory,  and 
the  glory  of  your  Commonwealth,— be- 
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sides  the  benefit  England  shall  feel 
thereby,  you  shall  shine  forth  to  other 
Nations,  who  shall  emulate  the  glory 
of  such  a  pattern,  and  through  the 
power  of  God  turn  into  the  like.” 

17®  tihi  erunt  artes. 

And  since  the  instinct  of  beauty 
works  indefatigably  in  man,  other  arts 
may  be  looked  for  in  time  to  grow  up¬ 
on  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  right¬ 
eousness.  Continental,  if  not  English, 
critics  have  recognized  the  fact  that  a 
Puritan  strain  has  entered  into  much 
that  is  most  characteristic  in  our  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  present  in  the  “Faerie 
I  Queene”  as  well  as  in  “Samson  Agon- 
j  Istes;”  in  the  “Vision  of  Sin,”  the 

I  “Palace  of  Art,”  the  “Idyls  of  the 

I  King;”  in  the  poetry  of  the  author  of 
“Dipsychus”  and  the  poetry  of  the  .au¬ 
thor  of  “Christmas  Eve  and  Easter 
Day;”  in  the  prose  of  “Sartor  Resar- 

Itiis.”  And  though  Matthew  Arnold 
said  hard  things,  and  some  of  them 
not  without  good  reason,  of  English 
Puritanism,  the  son  of  Thomas  Arnold 
could  not  escape  from  an  hereditary 
influence;  the  Hellenic  tendency  in  his 
poetry  is  constantly  checked  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Hebraic  tendency  as  it 
had  been  accepted  and  modified  by  the 
English  mind. 

III. 

j  Fortunately  for  Puritan  art  in  the 
I  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  great 
I  body  of  literature  which  was  regarded 
as  sacred.  Puritanism  may  have  sus¬ 
pected  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
H  Rome;  it  may  have  cast  some  scorn  up¬ 
on  the  glory  of  Mediaeval  art;  but  It 
i;  venerated  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  Not  with  a  fully  enlightened 
intelligence;  not,  certainly,  in  the  way 
of  modem  criticism;  but  it  found  in  the 
Bible  a  rule  of  life  and  a  storehouse 
of  ideas;  it  fed  its  passions  with  the 
passions  of  the  Hebrew  singers  and 
prophets;  its  imagination  adopted  the 


antique  garb,  not  in  the  manner  of 
mumming  or  disguising,  but  as  proper 
for  the  uses  of  the  day;  it  found  in 
narrative  and  vision  and  parable  a  ve¬ 
hicle,  already  sanctified,  for  the  invisi¬ 
ble;  it  carried  the  genius  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  very  heart  and  soul  of 
England. 

The  moral  rigor  and  the  anti-cere¬ 
monial  spirit  of  Puritanism  in  their 
immediate  effects  were  unfavorable  to 
a  generous  development  of  art;  in  their 
indirect  effects,  quickening  as  they  did 
the  spiritual  consciousness,  bracing 
character  in  a  period  of  relaxation, 
and  Intensifying  the  individual  temper 
in  matters  of  religion,  they  were  not 
wholly  unfavorable.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  from 
amid  the  literature  of  moral  license, 
when  the  imagination  of  the  time,  out¬ 
wardly  graceful  and  humane,  was  in¬ 
wardly  gross— 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler 
deeds 

Timorous  and  slothful- 

rise  those  creations  to  which  the  Puri- 
tanspirltcontrlbuted- “Paradise  Lost,” 
“Paradise  Regained,”  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress;”  and,  apart  from  the  Puri¬ 
tan  Influence,  such  works  are  inexpli¬ 
cable.  The  great  Intellectual  fact  of 
the  age  was  the  scientific  movement:  it 
liberated  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
bondage  of  a  narrow  Scripturalism; 
but  who  shall  sav  that  the  large  part 
which  England  took  in  the  scientific 
movement— itself  a  European  rather 
than  an  English  phenomenon— was  not 
aided  by  the  habit  of  the  loins  girt  and 
by  the  lit  lamp,  by  the  seriousness  of 
spirit,  now  transferred  from  Scripture 
and  the  moral  world  to  external  na¬ 
ture,  which  Puritanism  had  encour¬ 
aged  and  sustained?  In  Newton  and 
his  fellow  inquirers  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  the  seriousness  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  was  reunited  with  the  ex¬ 
ploring  Intellect  of  the  Renalssapce.  , 
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Iq  the  appalling  loss  of  a  living  au¬ 
thority  which  should  declare  infallible 
doctrine,  it  was  fortunate  that  men 
could  in  some  degree  steady  themselves 
by  the  support  of  the  infallible  written 
Word.  Puritanism  helped  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Reformation,  In  its  more  extreme 
developments,  to  define  itself  both  in 
its  weakness  and  its  strength.  The 
entire  ecclesiastical  polity  was  to  be 
modelled  on  the  Scriptures;  some 
thinkers  desired  to  model  on  Biblical 
examples  the  entire  polity  of  the  State. 
When  Milton  would  justify  the  deposi¬ 
tion  and  condemnation  of  the  King,  he 
proves  from  Scripture  that  kings  and 
magistrates  hold  their  authority  from 
the  people:  “David  first  made  a  cov¬ 
enant  with  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  so 
was  by  them  anointed  king;  Jehoida 
the  priest,  making  Jehoash  king,  estab¬ 
lished  a  covenant  between  him  and  the 
people.  When  Roboam,  at  his  coming 
to  the  crown,  rejected  those  conditions 
which  the  Israelites  brought  him,  they 
answer  him.  What  portion  have  we  in 
David,  or  Inheritance  in  the  son  of 
Jesse?  See  to  thine  own  house,  Dav¬ 
id.’  ’’  It  was  the  unqualified  refer¬ 
ence  of  all  forms  of  religious  order 
and  duty  to  Scripture  that  Hooker  set 
himself  to  oppose  and  to  correct.  Ev¬ 
ery  rite  or  ceremony,  every  garment 
worn,  unless  it  could  be  justified  by  a 
precedent  or  a  text  of  the  Bible,  was 
condemned  as  unwarrantable.  The 
persuasions  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Professors  of  Divinity,  who 
happened  to  be  two  foreigners,  Peter 
Martyr  and  Bucer,  were  needed  to  in¬ 
duce  Hooper  to  wear  his  consecration 
robes;  once  he  preached  in  the  ques¬ 
tionable  garb,  and  never  again.  The 
ring  in  marriage,  the  cross  at  baptism, 
the  posture  at  Holy  Communion,  the 
music  of  organ-pipes,  were  causes  of 
serious  doubts  and  scruples.  Some¬ 
what  later  the  controversy  turned 
chiefly  upon  matters  of  Church  gov¬ 
ernment  and  discipline;  but  still  the 


central  question  was  the  same — Could 
this  or  that  be  justified  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture?  Finally,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  when  the  Arminian  High- 
Churchmen  became  dominant  in  the 
Anglican  communion,  the  questions 
grew  of  deeper  import— they  concerned 
doctrine,  which  Hooker  himself  would 
have  determined  alone  by  the  written 
Word. 

A  new  race  of  Schoolmen— Protes¬ 
tant  schoolmen  of  the  Reformation - 
arose.  Elaborate  systems  of  theology 
were  constructed,  and  the  substance  of 
those  of  the  school  of  Calvin  may  still 
be  found  operative  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms.  An  admira¬ 
ble  intellectual  gymnastic  they  afford 
to  a  certain  class  of  minds,  and  one 
who  has  mastered  even  his  Shorter 
Catechism  will  have  all  the  advantages 
(and  the  disadvantages)  which  attend 
a  resolute  effort  to  interpret  the  whole 
of  things  as  a  coherent  scheme.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  were,  of  course,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  faith. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  define  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God,  to  set  forth  His  attri¬ 
butes;  and  the  body  of  Calvinlstic  the¬ 
ology,  with  the  precise  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion,  was  exactly  laid  down.  All  was 
as  definitely  mapped  out  as  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  heavens  in  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy.  That  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery  derived  from  the  Unknown 
and  the  Unknowable,  in  which  some 
thinkers  have  found  the  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  was  present  only  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  degree.  Things  the  angels  desire 
to  look  into  might  be  boldly  scrutin¬ 
ized  by  the  theologian,  for  were  they 
not  revealed  in  the  written  Word?  The 
source  of  religious  emotion  was  not 
the  unknown  but  the  known;  and  this 
was  methodically  arranged  so  as  to 
present  it  with  the  utmost  precision 
to  the  intellect.  But  in  what  had  been 
ascertained  were  many  things  wonder¬ 
ful,  many  things  capable  of  inspiring 
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solemn  awe,  the  brightest  hope,  the 
most  overwhelming  terror.  God’s  eter¬ 
nal  decree  by  which,  for  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  His  glory,  some  men  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  everlasting  life  and  others 
are  foreordained  to  everlasting  death, 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
the  constant,  wise,  and  holy  providence 
of  the  Creator  over  His  work,  man’s 
fall,  God’s  covenant  with  the  human 
race,  the  inheritance  of  sin,  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  the  irresistible  nature 
of  grace,  the  effectual  calling  and  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  endless 
joy  of  heaven,  the  endless  gnashing  of 
teeth  in  hell— these  were  themes  for 
passionate  contemplation,  sources  of 
agony,  sourc-es  of  rapture.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  whole  scheme  of  belief,  if  Im¬ 
posing  on  some  a  burden  which  they 
were  not  able  to  bear,  was  one  which 
helped  to  form  certain  eminent  types 
of  character,  to  regulate  conduct,  to 
prompt  steadfast  and  heroic  action.  No 
believer  could  suppose  that  he  lived  in 
a  world  of  chaos  or  blind  chance.  A 
just.  Intelligent,  inflexible  Ruler  pre 
sided  over  the  material  world,  over 
human  society,  over  the  course  of  in¬ 
dividual  lives.  At  the  lowest  the  body 
of  doctrine  was  a  translation— in  part, 
perhaps,  a  mistranslation— into  sup¬ 
posed  objective  facts  of  the  monitions 
and  premonitions,  awful  or  blessed,  of 
man’s  moral  nature,  with  such  addi 
tions  and  modifications  as  seemed  to 
be  required  by  the  statements  of  rev¬ 
elation. 

And  as  there  were  schoolmen  of  the 
Reformation  who  built  up  a  huge  fab¬ 
ric  of  doctrine,  so  there  were  Protes¬ 
tant  moralists  and  casuists  who  drew 
out  to  the  utmost  detail  a  correspond¬ 
ing  system  of  conduct.  From  the  Puri¬ 
tan  theologians,  Perkins  and  Ames, 
the  study  of  casuistry  passed  to  the 
hands  of  Sanderson,  Hall,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor.  The  “Christian  Directory,  or 
Sum  of  Practical  Theology  and  Gases 
of  Conscience,”  by  Richard  Baxter, 
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passes  from  Christian  ethics,  or  the 
private  duties  of  Christians,  to  econom¬ 
ics  or  family  duties,  and  so  proceeds 
to  ecclesiastics,  or  Church  duties,  and 
Christian  politics,  or  duties  to  our  rul¬ 
ers  and  neighbors.  The  catalogue  of 
duties  and  the  catalogue  of  breaches  of 
duty  are  elaborated  with  a  minuteness 
which  may  lose  something  of  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  a  free  and  generous  loyalty 
to  good,  but  which  undoubtedly  exhib¬ 
its  conscience  as  presiding  over  every 
act  of  human  life. 

After  discussing  thirty  tongue-sins 
and  twenty  questions  for  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  drunkards;  eighteen  necessary 
qualifications  of  lawful  recreation; 
eighteen  sorts  that  are  sinful;  and 
twelve  convincing  questions  to  those 
who  plead  for  such  pastimes;  thirty- 
six  questions  about  contracts;  twenty 
about  buying  and  selling;  sixteen  re¬ 
specting  theft;  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  about  matters  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal,  he  yet  regrets  that  the  want  of 
his  library  at  the  time  when  he  com¬ 
posed  the  work  prevented  him  from 
enlarging  his  enumeration  of  cases.’ 

With  the  aid  of  those  keen  scenters, 
“Sayrus,  Fragosa,  Roderlgues,  Tolet,” 
the  rat-hunt  for  sins  might  have  yield¬ 
ed  better  sport.  The  excessive  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  Puritan  spirit  quickened 
the  mental  eye  for  every  detail  that 
tended  to  moral  good  or  evil.  The  gen¬ 
ius  of  Duty  which  carries  in  its  head 
the  thirty  tongue-sins  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  questions  concerning 
Church  affairs  may  not  be  exactly  the 
Duty  invoked  in  Wordsworth’s  ode: 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their 
beds. 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  time  of  careless  liv¬ 
ing  and  declining  morals,  the  error  of 
too  scrupulous  self-superintendence  Is 
not  the  most  grievous  error. 

*  Principal  Tniloch  in  hia  etadr  of  Baxter; 
and  Orme'a  “Life  and  Wrltlnga  of  Baxter,”  tl, 
178. 
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IV. 

We  know  sufficientiy  through  the 
caricatures  of  dramatists  and  novelists 
the  grotesque  side  of  Puritan  morals 
and  manners— the  affectations  of  the 
precisian,  the  scruples  with  regard  to 
things  innocent,  the  casuistry  by 
which  self-indulgence  was  sanctified, 
the  Hebraic  phraseology,  the  danger  of 
a  moroseness  of  temper.  Among  the 
various  bodies  of  sectaries  exploring 
their  way  with  little  guidance,  roused 
to  all  manner  of  extravagances  of  feel¬ 
ing,  interpreting  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  an  inner  light,  intolerant  in 
their  rival  orthodoxies,  there  was  am¬ 
ple  material  for  a  caricature.  But 
among  the  Puritans  were  not  a  few 
men  and  women  who  added  to  purity 
of  morals  and  the  happiness  of  do¬ 
mestic  affections,  guarded  as  sacred, 
the  best  graces  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  The  Puritan  gentleman  might 
surprise  a  nineteenth-century  drawing¬ 
room  by  certain  peculiarities  of  man¬ 
ner  and  of  si)eech,  but  he  would  not 
offend  by  brutal  license.  His  temper 
might  be  grave  rather  than  buoyantly 
gay,  but  he  would  possess  within  cer¬ 
tain  springs  of  happiness  which  do  not 
sap  the  genuine  joy  of  human  life.  He 
might  be  a  scholar,  a  lover  of  music, 
a  lover  of  letters.  We  remember  the 
early  home  of  Milton,  the  house  of  a 
London  scrivener  of  Puritanic  faltiand 
Puritanic  habits,  where  the  father 
would  join  in  madrigals  of  his  own 
comjwslng,  and  the  boy,  by  his  father’s 
desire  and  through  his  own  passion 
for  learning,  would  remain  till  mid¬ 
night  busy  with  his  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  and  his  French  and  Italian 
studies.  It  was  of  a  Puritan  divine, 
Thomas  Young,  that  Milton  after¬ 
wards  wrote:  “First,  under  his  guid¬ 
ance,  I  explored  the  recesses  of  the 
Moses,  and  beheld  the  sacred  green 
spots  of  the  cleft  summit  of  Parnas¬ 
sus.  and  quaffed  the  Pierian  cups,  and, 


Clio  favoring  me,  thrice  sprinkled  my 
joyous  mouth  with  Castalian  wine.” 
We  think  of  the  beautiful  record  of 
her  husband’s  life  written  by  Lucy 
Hutchinson.  This  Puritan  soldier,  sou 
of  one  who  also  took  the  side  of  tlie 
Parliament, 

“was  apt,”  so  his  wife  tells  us,  “for 
any  bodily  exercise;  ...  he  could 
dance  admirably  well,  but  neither  in 
youth  nor  riper  years  made  any  prac¬ 
tice  of  It;  he  had  skill  in  fencing  such 
as  became  a  gentleman;  he  had  a  great 
love  of  music,  and  often  diverted  him¬ 
self  with  a  viol,  on  which  he  playwl 
masterly;  and  he  had  an  exact  ear  and 
judgment  in  other  music;  ...  he 
had  great  judgment  In  paintings, 
’gravures,  sculpture,  and  all  liberal 
arts,  and  had  many  curiosities  of  value 
in  all  kinds;  ...  he  was  wonderfully 
neat,  cleanly,  and  genteel  in  his  habit, 
and  had  a  very  good  fancy  in  it;  but  he 
left  off  very  early  the  wearing  of  any¬ 
thing  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plain¬ 
est,  negligent  habit  appeared  very 
much  a  gentleman;  .  .  .  his  conver¬ 
sation  was  very  pleasant,  for  he  was 
naturally  cheerful,  had  a  ready  wit 
and  apprehension;  .  .  .  everything 
that  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  he 
did  with  delight,  free  and  uncon¬ 
strained.” 

“He  was,”  writes  his  wife,  “as  kind 
a  father,  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a 
master,  as  faithful  a  friend  as  the 
world  had.” 

Colonel  Hutchinson,  the  regicide,  was 
a  member  of  the  first  two  Councils  of 
the  Commonwealth.  It  may  at  first 
sight  appear  a  strange  Inconsistency 
that  the  Puritan  party,  possessed  as 
many  of  Its  members  truly  were  by  a 
spirit  of  Inwardness,  and  looking,  as 
they  did.  to  another  country,  that  Is. 
an  heavenly,  should  yet  have  taken  a 
passionate  interest  In  mundane  affairs. 
There  were  doubtless  material  con¬ 
cerns  which  moved  them— unjust  taxa¬ 
tion.  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
In  the  State;  there  were  ecclesiastical 
concerns- the  offence  of  ceremonial¬ 
ism.  the  Infringement  of  the  claim  to 
liberty  of  worship  In  the  way  their 
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conscience  dictated.  But  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  supi>ose  that  such  a  faith  as 
theirs  shouid  weaken  or  impair  activ¬ 
ity  in  mundane  affairs.  Not  through 
sacred  symbol,  not  through  the  glories 
or  the  pomps  of  art  was  their  faith  to 
find  an  outward  manifestation,  but 
through  conduct  and  public  action. 
The  belief  that  the  order  of  the  world 
is  a  divine  order,  that  each  man  has 
his  allotted  part  in  maintaining  it, 
that  a  great  contention  is  in  progress 
between  the  powers  of  darkness  and 
of  light,  that  the  victory  will  be  the 
Lord’s,  but  through  His  human  instru¬ 
ments,  nerves  the  believer  to  put  forth 
all  his  strength  on  behalf  of  what  he 
holds  to  be  the  cause  of  his  Supreme 
Ruler.  The  creed  of  Calvinism  is  called 
by  Mr.  Froude  a  creed  of  intellectual 
servitude,  but  he  has  hardly  exaggerat¬ 
ed  the  fact  when  he  declares  that  it 
was  able  to  inspire  and  sustain  the 
bravest  efforts  ever  made  by  man  to 
break  the  yoke  of  unjust  authority. 
In  proof  of  his  assertion  he  cites  the 
names  of  William  the  Silent,  Knox, 
Andrew  Melville,  the  Regent  Murray, 
Collgny,  Cromwell,  Milton.  If  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  will  of  God  be  man’s  high¬ 
est  duty,  a  part  of  that  duty  must  be 
to  make  the  will  of  God  prevail  on 
earth,  to  widen  the  borders  of  light, 
and  co-operate,  as  far  as  a  human  crea¬ 
ture  may,  in  driving  back  the  edge  of 
darkness.  The  Puritan  had  hitched 
his  wagon  to  a  star;  whether  a  star  of 
bale  or  benison  remained  to  be  proved. 

Here  was  something  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  inwardness  of  the  Puritan 
spirit,  something  to  maintain  a  Just 
equipoise  of  character.  And  if  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  Bible  as  their  guide  they  often 
read  into  it  their  own  meanings,  often 
gave  it  passionate  misinterpretations, 
often  applied  to  modem  life  what  was 
of  transitory  significance,  still  in  the 
Bible  they  bad  a  veritable  manual  of 

*  .T.  Ti.  S^nfoH.  “Stndles  and  Illnatratlona  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,”  p.  81. 


moral  wisdom  and  high  common  sense. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  from  the  Bi¬ 
ble  the  noblest  minds  among  the  Puri¬ 
tans  imbibed  not  merely  the  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  it  expresses,  but  also 
the  strong  practical  sagacity  and  broad 
right-mindedness  of  which  it  is  the 
emphatic  teacher.*  The  passion  for 
righteousness  could  ally  itself  with  a 
spirit  of  prudent  and  patient  opportun¬ 
ism.  “If  ever  .there  was  a  man  who 
suffered  fools  gladly,  who  sought  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  persuade,  and  who  was 
ready  to  get  something  tolerable  done 
by  consent  rather  than  get  something 
better  done  by  forcing  it  on  unwilling 
minds,  that  man  was  Cromwell.’’* 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  formative 
influences  from  which  a  Puritan  litera¬ 
ture  might  arise.  But  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  Puritanism  was 
only  for  a  short  time  triumphant.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  years,  Puritanism  was 
militant  or  Puritanism  was  depressed. 
We  can  only  conjecture  whether  a 
great  literature  would  have  developed 
on  a  Puritan  basis  if  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  existed  even  for  one  entire 
generation;  we  can  only  surmise  on  the 
question  whether  righteousness  would 
have  flowered  Jn  beauty  and  severity 
have  worn  the  garments  of  joy.  Man¬ 
tegna’s  “Triumph  of  Csesar’’  and  Ra¬ 
phael’s  cartoons  (which  Charles  II. 
was  ready  to  sell)  were  saved  for  the 
nation  by  Cromwell.  Two  organs 
stood  in  the  great  ball  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  a  pupil  of  Orlando  Gibbons 
was  the  Protector’s  organist  At  the 
wedding-feast  of  the  Protector’s  daugh¬ 
ter  Frances  forty-eight  violins  dis¬ 
coursed  excellent  music,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  frolicked  and  danced  until  five 
o’clock  of  the  November  morning.  For 
hiis  daughter  Mary’s  marriage  Andrew 
Marvell  furnished  songs,  a  pastoral  in 
which  Oliver  was  introduced  as  Menal- 
cas,  and  a  dialogue  between  Endymion 

‘  S.  R.  Gardiner,  “Cromwell’a  Place  in  Hla- 
tory.’’  P.  48. 
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and  Cynthia,  representing  the  bride¬ 
groom  and  the  bride.  Modest  as  were 
Cromwell’s  ways  of  private  living,  in 
State  ceremonial,  as  Protector  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  could  be  magnificent.*  Al¬ 
though  Mrs.  Mary  Netheway  implored 
thait  the  bronze  statues  of  Venus  and 
Cleopatra  and  the  marble  statues  of 
Adonis  and  Apollo  in  the  garden  at 
Hampton  Court,  “monsters  which  are 
set  up  in  Privy  Gardens,’’  might  be  de¬ 
molished,  there  the  monsters  remained. 
But  the  strife  of  parties  during  the 
Commonwealth  made  it  inevitable  that 
the  graver  mind  of  England  ^ould  in 
the  main  occupy  itself  with  practical 
work  of  immediate  Importance.  The¬ 
ological  folios  and  political  pamphlets 
may  now  slumber  on  dusty  shelves, 
but  some  of  these  in  their  day  were 
instinct  with  fire;  they  were  living 
forces  helping  to  form  character,  to 
regujate  conduct,  to  shape  public  ac¬ 
tion.  If  few  of  them  deserve  the  name 
of  literature,  they  yet  stirred  the  soil 
from  which  a  literature  might  have 
sprung.  And  certain  works  remain  to 
us  which  serve  as  more  than  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  possibilities  of  a  Puritan 
literature.  We  have  the  impassioned 
exhortations  of  “The  Saints’  Rest;’’  we 
have  the  epic  of  seventeenth-century 
theology— the  poems  of  the  loss  of  Par¬ 
adise  by  man  and  its  recovery  by  a 
greater  Man;  we  have  the  Puritan 
drama  of  God’s  afflicted  champion  ob¬ 
taining  victory  by  obedience  unto 
death;  we  have  the  Story,  ardent,  ten¬ 
der,  humorous,  of  the  Pilgrims’  way¬ 
faring  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to 
the  Celestial  City,  And  what  else  in 
the  literature  of  the  period  can  out¬ 
weigh  these  gifts  of  Puritan  passion 
and  Puritan  faith? 

V. 

In  the  Puritan  inwardness  of  spirit, 

» See  Mr.  Plrth’i  article,  “The  Court  of 
Cromwell,”  in  the  Comhlll  Magazine,  Sept. 


in  its  vivid  realization  of  the  unseen, 
if  only  these  could  find  a  suitable  me¬ 
dium  of  representation  and  vehicle  of 
expression,  lay  important  possibilities 
for  literature.  If  Hellenism  served  lo 
broaden,  Hebraism  served  to  deepen 
the  national  consciousness  of  England. 
The  inward  drama  of  the  spiritual  life 
became  more  'tragically  earnest;  its  lyr¬ 
ical  cries  of  hope  and  fear,  of  anguish 
and  joy,  became  more  poignant.  God 
and  the  soul  were  the  chief  actors  in 
the  drama,  but  for  the  Puritan  imagi¬ 
nation  a  world  of  magic  lay  around 
the  human  soul— blessed  angels,  dem¬ 
ons  of  the  pit,  special  interpositions  of 
Providence,  miraculous  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  preternatural  voices  echoing  in 
the  heart.  In  the  introspective  habit 
which  scrutinized  and  searched  the 
soul  for  intimations  of  loss  or  gain 
there  were  grave  dangers;  it  might 
pass  into  a  diseased  fascination;  but 
it  might  also  be  a  great  discipline;  it 
might  discover  a  world  of  marvellous 
phenomena  hidden  from  those  accus¬ 
tomed  only  to  turn  the  eye  outward  ou 
the  world  of  action. 

Again,  in  the  doctrine  of  Puritanism 
was  a  body  of  inspiring  ideas,  an  in¬ 
spiring  conception  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  humbled  and  at  the  same  time 
exalted.  He  was  the  creature  of  a 
passing  moment,  yet  a  spirit  moving  in 
a  world  at  present  only  realized  In  part 
and  formed  for  eternity.  Already  his 
destiny  was  sealed,  yet— appalling  mys¬ 
tery-free  and  responsible,  he  became 
his  own  doomsman.  As  this  concep¬ 
tion  was  made  real  and  living,  human 
existence— the  existence  even  of  the 
meanest  child  of  earth— grew  In  dig¬ 
nity,  since  to  It  belonged  the  most  aw¬ 
ful,  the  most  blessed  issues.  Our 
threescore  years  and  ten— an  atom  in 
eternity— acquired  a  grandeur  as  the 
moment  of  a  solemn  test  and  trial. 
Everjihlng  that  seems  to  careless  eyes 

1897;  and  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey’a  “From  Gravo 
to  Gay,”  pp.  162,  153. 
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trivial  and  accidental  was  in  truth  part 
of  a  divine  order;  but  this  order  inciud- 
ed  the  sudden  interventions  of  the  law¬ 
maker.  Man,  mysteriously  endowed 
with  free  will,  was  no  estray  wander¬ 
ing  in  a  realm  of  chance;  rather  was 
he  a  subject,  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  a 
stem  and  beneficent  Ruler.  He  had 
his  appointed  station  in  a  vast  warfare, 
his  appointed  place  in  a  mighty 
scheme.  Fallen,  indeed,  he  was,  bound 
under  sin  by  the  transgression  of  our 
first  parents,  condemned  by  the  law,  a 
defaulter  under  the  covenant  of  works; 
but  a  door  of  escape,  a  radiant  avenue 
of  hope,  had  been  opened  under  a  cove¬ 
nant  of  grace.  Through  disobedience 
Adam  fell:  through  perfect  obedience 
to  the  divine  will  a  way  of  salvation 
had  been  wrought  out.  In  these  ideas, 
not  all  peculiar  to  Puritanism,  but  real¬ 
ized  by  the  Puritan  temper  with  pecu¬ 
liar  intensity,  Milton  found  the  themes 
for  his  epic  of  the  Pall  and  his  epic 
of  Redepiption.  They  were  no  mere 
part  of  a  theological  system;  they  en¬ 
tered  profoundly  Into  life  and  into  lit¬ 
erature. 

But  obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  di¬ 
vine  will  does  not  consist  solely  in  pas¬ 
sive  submission;  they  breathe  forth  or 
fiame  forth  in  an  active  co-operancy 
with  that  will.  One  who  has  himself 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  order  in  the 
w'orld  cannot  but  seek  to  extend  that 
order  into  regions  not  yet  reclaimed. 
And  this  he  may  strive  to  do  in  either 
of  two  ways— by  appeals  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  souls  of  men,  or  by  action  in  the 
social  and  political  sphere.  Hence 
arose  a  literature  of  passionate  exhor¬ 
tation,  the  pleadings  of  the  preachers; 
hence  also  arose  the  zeal  and  energy 
of  public  reform,  which  in  literature 
found  expression  in  such  works  as  the 
prose  writings  of  Milton.  Of  the  hor¬ 
tatory  literature,  in  which  meditation 
passes  naturally  into  appeal,  “The 
Saints’  Rest”  is  a  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ple.  It  was  written,  as  Baxter  himself 


tells  us,  for  his  own  use,  in  the  time  of 
his  languishment,  when  God  took  him 
from  all  public  employment.  He  was 
ill,  and  alone  in  the  country,  given  over 
by  the  physicians  to  death.  “I  began,” 
he  writes,  “to  contemplate  more  sei'i- 
ously  the  everlasting  rest,  which  I  ap¬ 
prehended  myself  to  be  on  the  borders 
of.”  “To  despise  earth,”  he  said,  “is 
easy  to  me,  but  not  so  easy  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  and  conversant  in  heaven.”* 
But  it  was  impossible  for  Baxter  to 
meditate  for  himself  alone;  he  was 
nothing  if  not  a  preacher,  and  he 
preached  from  w’hat  he  believed  to  be 
his  dying  solitude.  He  pleads  witlj 
men  as  if  tears  were  in  his  voice,  lu 
the  “Epistle  to  the  Reader”  prefixed  to 
Ms  “Poetical  Fragments”  (1681),  Bax¬ 
ter  justifies  passion  and  sense  against 
the  invasion  of  Rationalism,  which  al¬ 
ready  w'as  opening  a  way  for  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  am  assured  that  God  made  not 
passion  in  vain;  and  that  reason  is  a 
sleepy,  half-useless  thing,  till  some 
passion  excite  it.  ...  I  confess, 
when  God  awakeneth  in  me  those  pas¬ 
sions  which  I  account  rational  and 
holy,  I  am  so  far  from  condemning 
them,  that  I  think  I  was  half  a  fool  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  small  comfort  in  sleepy 
reason.  Lay  by  all  the  passionate  part 
of  love  and  joy,  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
have  any  pleasant  thoughts  of  Heaven. 
In  short,  I  am  an  enemy  of  their  philo¬ 
sophy  that  vilify  sense.  .  .  .  The 

Scripture  that  saith  of  God  that  He  is 
life  and  light,  saith  also  that  He  is 
love,  and  love  is  complacence,  and  com¬ 
placence  is  joy,  and  to  say  God  is  in¬ 
finite,  essential  love  and  joy  is  a  better 
notion  than,  with  Cartesians  and  Coc- 
ceians,  to  say  that  God  and  angels  and 
spirits  are  but  a  thought  or  an  idea. 
What  is  Heaven  to  us  if  there  be  no 
love  and  joy? 

The  Epistle  from  which  these  words 

•  These  words  most  hare  been  In  Wordsworth** 
mind  when  he  wrote  In  “The  Excursion,”  Book 
IV.: 

“  'TIs,  hr  comparison,  an  easy  task 

Earth  to  despise;  bnt  to  conTetse  with  hearen--. 

This  Is  not  easy.” 
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are  quoted  is  solemnly  dated  “London, 
at  the  Door  of  Eternity.” 

For  the  maintenance  of  hig'h  passion 
the  habit  of  moral  restraint  is  in  the 
long  run  more  favorable  than  the  hab¬ 
it  of  moral  relaxation.  It  may  take  the 
lifetime  of  a  whole  generation  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  consequences  in  literature  aad 
art  of  base  morals,  but  no  law  is  more 
inevitable  than  that  what  Is  sown  must 
in  due  time  be  reaped.  The  worst  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  corrupt  society  upon  literature 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  deadness  of  the 
senses  to  what  is  gross  and  repulsive; 
this  indeed  comes  gradually  and  inev¬ 
itably,  but  the  odor  of  the  sink  warns 
off  any  passer-by  who  has  breathed 
clean  air.  Far  more  dangerous  is  the 
false  homage  of  baseness  to  a  virtue 
which,  in  the  deadness  of  true  passion, 
it  has  lost  the  very  power  of  conceiv¬ 
ing  aright;  the  substitution  of  facti¬ 
tious,  romantic,  overstrained  heroics 
for  the  plain  and  modest  realities  of 
righteous  living.  It  is  not  the  facile 
licentiousness  of  the  plays  of  Fletcher 
that  chiefly  offends  a  reader;  the  las¬ 
civious  imagination  of  puberty,  it  is 
true,  in  the  lapse  (A  time  will  neces¬ 
sarily  lose  its  gay  colors  and  youthful 
vivacity,  and  will  sink  into  the  cynical 
brutality  of  Wycherley.  But  we  are 
more  offended  by  the  spurious  moral 
ideality  of  Fletcher,  by  his  fantastic 
code  of  heroism,  his  extravagant  gal¬ 
lantries,  his  indecent  celebration  of 
chastity.  And  Fletcher’s  spurious 
Ideality  prepared  the  way  for  the  high- 
pitched  heroics  of  certain  Restoratio?i 
dramas.  The  one  indicates  the  decline, 
the  other  indicates  the  death  of  genu¬ 
ine  passion.  The  Puritan  regard  for 
righteousness  in  its  lower  forms  was 
injurious  to  literature  and  art  as  in¬ 
ducing  a  dull  didactic  tendency.  With¬ 
er  has  shown  how  it  is  possible  to  be 
exceedingly  moral  and  excessively  dull 
during  many  pages.  In  its  higher 
forms  the  passion  for  Vighteousness 
tempers  an  instrument  for  breathing 


music  of  the  Dorian  mode.  It  was  the 
great  Puritan  poet  who  wrote  those 
well-known  words,  which,  if  rightly  in¬ 
terpreted,  convey  an  ascertained  law 
of  art: 

I  was  conflrmed  in  this  opinion  that 
he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  his 
hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  laud¬ 
able  things  ought  himself  to  be  a  true 
poem;  that  is,  a  composition  and  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  best  and  honorablest 
things;  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  men  or  famous  cities, 
unless  he  have  in  himself  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  practice  of  all  that  which 
is  praiseworthy. 

Milton  does  not  mean  that  great  art 
will  be,  in  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word,  didactic  art.  He  means  that 
heroic  music  can  be  adequately 
breathed  only  through  a  noble  instru¬ 
ment.  He  means  that  there  is  a  mu¬ 
sic  which  teaches  nothing,  but  by  its 
very  tones  can  “raise  to  height  of  no¬ 
blest  temper,”  can  “breathe  deliberate 
valor,”  can  “mitigate  and  swage  with 
solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts,” 
and  that  the  faculty  for  producing 
such  music  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  such  noblest  temper  by  the 
musician  himself.  In  a  corrupt  socie¬ 
ty  the  art  of  the  Dorian  and  the  Phry¬ 
gian  modes  is  lost,  or  is  heard  only 
from  some  survivor  of  a  more  strenu¬ 
ous  age.  And  when  they  are  lost  art 
recovers  itself  commonly,  not  by  a 
great  enthusiasm,  but  by  good  sense, 
moderation,  and  those  common  decen¬ 
cies  which  are  found  to  be  needful  for 
the  very  existence  of  human  society. 

Among  the  factors  determining  the 
character  of  a  Puritan  literature  must 
be  reckoned  the  popular  sympathies 
which  informed  the  movement  for  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  civil  reform.  Milton, 
indeed,  its  chief  representative— al¬ 
though  he,  like  Hooker,  would  derive 
all  political  authority  from  the  consent 
of  the  people— was  essentially  aristo- 
cratlcal  in  his  Intellect,  and  became  the 
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advocate  of  an  oligarchy  not  of  birth 
but  of  merit.  He  honored  heroic  indi¬ 
viduals,  a  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  a 
Samson  in  captivity,  a  Fairfax  at  the 
siege,  a  Cromwell  in  the  council  and 
in  the  field;  he  could  speak  more  scorn¬ 
fully  than  Burke  ever  spoke  of  the 
wayward  and  variable  multitude.  But, 
in  a  large  way,  Puritanism  was  a 
movement  of  the  people,  with  not  a 
few  leaders  from  among  the  aristoc¬ 
racy.  For  a  time  its  temper  was  high 
and  courageous,  hopeful  and  even  au¬ 
dacious  in  new  experiments.  Its  re¬ 
ligious  spirit  tended  to  abo'lish  or  to 
abate  social  distinctions:  all  mortal 
men  were  alike  sinners  before  God, 
and,  peer  or  peasant,  if  true  members 
of  the  congregation,  were  equally 
saints.  Its  favored  ecclesiastical 
schemes  and  platforms  were  of  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  kind.  Its  politicaJl  Ideal  was 
not  a  loose  and  incoherent  democracy. 
It  aimed  at  vigor  in  government,  and 
was  willing  to  confer  immense  powers 
upon  chosen  individuals;  but  its  polit¬ 
ical  culmination  w'as  a  Republic.  A  lit¬ 
erature  infonned  by  popular  sym¬ 
pathies  may  lose  much  that  is  of  high 
worth;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  gain 
some  things— a  homely  strength,  a  gen¬ 
ial  warmth,  a  respect  for  man  as  man, 
a  breadth  of  human  interest,  humor 
that  is  not  supercilious,  a  pity  which 
Is  not  condescending.  Some  of  these 
qualities  are  manifest  in  both  Parts, 
perhaps  especially  in  the  Second  Part, 
of  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 

With  these  various  possibilities  for 
literature,  Puritanism  still  felt  the  dllli- 
culty  of  mediating,  as  art  should  medi¬ 
ate,  between  the  spiritual  and  the  ma¬ 
terial,  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  imag¬ 
inative  body  for  theological  dogma  and 
the  deepest  experiences  of  the  soul.  It 
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was  partly  solved  by  Milton  with  the 
alcf  of  an  imagination  educated  among 
classical  models.  The  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  came  to  aid  him  in  his 
dealing  with  the  Puritan  abstractions. 
But  the  solution  was  not  absolutely 
successful.  There  is  still  a  portion  of 
theological  doctrine  in  “Paradise  Lost” 
which  is  not  vitalized  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  remains  doctrinaire.  It  is 
true  that  God  the  Father  and  His  Son 
discuss  the  scheme  of  salvation  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  school-divines. 
The  Hebraic  ideas  and  the  classical 
garb  do  not  always  perfectly  corre¬ 
spond  each  with  the  other.  We  cannot 
assert  that  Milton  entirely  succeeded 
in  finding  an  imaginative  vehicle  to 
convey  his  Puritan  conceptions.  Bun- 
yan,  perhaps,  succeeded  better;  but  in 
allegory  the  idea  has  a  certain  detach¬ 
ment  from  its  body  of  sense;  it  dwells 
within,  but  it  Is  never  indissolubly  in¬ 
corporated.  In  prose  Bunyan  could 
drop  more  easily  than  Milton  could  in 
his  verse  from  narrative  to  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  doctrine.  The  pilgrims  In  their 
talk  by  the  way  are  frankly  theological 
or  hortatory  as  If  they  were  worthy 
Nonconformists  of  real  life  crossing 
the  fields  from  Elstow  to  Bedford. 
Bunyan,  as  compared  with  Milton,  had 
no  slight  artistic  advantage  In  the  fact 
that  his  starting-point  was  a  personal 
experience.  What  he  beheld  In  vision 
he  had  known  In  a  cruder  form  as  a 
fragment  of  actual  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
also  an  advantage  that,  being  im- 
learned  In  the  culture  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  he  drew  no  robe  of  Hellenism 
around  his  Hebraic  Ideas.  The  "Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress”  Is  derived  from  only 
one  of  the  two  antiquities;  It  Is  the 
prose-epic  of  English  Hebraism. 

Edward  Dowden. 
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The  relics  of  old  London  will  soon  be 
lost  to  us;  the  City  churches,  one  by 
one,  are  disappearing;  the  ancient  char¬ 
ities  and  ceremonials  are  falling  into 
abeyance  or  are  being  shorn  of  their 
quaint  particulars.  The  churches  must 
go,  for  they  have  outlived  their  congre¬ 
gations;  the  charities  must  be  re¬ 
formed,  for  their  methods  have  grown 
antiquated;  the  quaint  ceremonies  will 
have  to  be  abolished,  fO'r  they  have  lost 
their  significance. 

The  Crown,  quite  recently,  suggested 
that  the  annual  ceremony  of  “doing 
service”  for  certain  property  should  be 
abandoned.  The  Corporation  would 
not  hear  of  it.  So  the  City  Solicitor, 
accompanied  by  the  Secondary,  a  £.^'rt 
of  under-sheritf,  still  attends,  on  the 
last  day  of  October  in  each  year,  upon 
the  Queen’s  Remembrancer.  The  proc¬ 
lamation  follows:  “Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!— 
Tenants  and  occupiers  of  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  called  the  Moors  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  come  forth  and  do 
your  service,  upon  pain  and  peril  that 
shall  fall  thereon.”  And  then  the  City 
Solicitor,  with  befitting  solemnity, 
chops  two  fagots  in  halves,  one  with  a 
hatchet  and  the  other  with  a  billhook. 
Next  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  “a 
certain  tenement  vdth  a  forge”  in  the 
Strand  are  similarly  summoned.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Solicitor  counts  out  six  horse¬ 
shoes.  “How  many  have  you?”  asks  the 
Remembrancer.  “Six,”  replies  the  So¬ 
licitor,  and  the  Remembrancer  rejoins, 
“Good  number.”  Having  presented  the 
shoes,  the  Solicitor  then  counts  out  six¬ 
ty-one  shoe  nails,  with  the  same  cere¬ 
monial;  though  there  is  certainly  no 
forge  in  the  Strand  at  the  present  time, 
and  all  trace  even  of  where  it  once 
stood  has  long  been  lost.  The  piece  of 
waste  land  called  the  Moors,  too,  is  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  Corporation. 


The  same  horseshoes  and  nails  have 
been  in  use  many  years;  the  shoes  in¬ 
deed  are  about  two  centuries  old. 

The  City  takes  a  pardonable  pride  in 
its  ancient  customs.  The  charity  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s  was  threatened  with 
extinction  through  want  of  funds.  It 
has  been  re-enuowed  by  the  will  of  a 
citizen  but  lately  deceased.  The  name 
of  the  first  testator  has  not  survived 
nor  the  date  of  the  first  endowment 
Time  out  of  mind,  then— let  us  say— at 
the  Priory  Church  o(f  St  Bairtholomew 
the  Great  Smithfield,  on  Good  Friday 
morning,  twenty-one  poor  and  aged 
widows  have  been  invited  to  pick  up 
an  equal  number  of  new  sixpences 
from  off  a  tombstone  In  the  graveyard 
and  have  been  further  presented  with 
a  hot  cross  bun  each.  Charitable  per¬ 
sons  in  the  olden  time  not  infrequently 
ordered  that  their  alms  should  be  so 
laid  upon  their  graves.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  to  keep  their  memories 
green. 

Naturally  some  of  the  ancient  City 
customs  are  connected  with  the  art  of 
dining.—GastPonomy  and  the  Guildhall 
are  inseparably  associated. — One  of  the 
most  curious  of  these  Is  the  passing  of 
the  Loving  Cup,  which  takes  place  at 
all  the  guild  dinners  as  well  as  at  the 
banquets  of  the  Corporation.  The  Cup 
is  a  two-handled  one  with  a  lid.  Whilst 
one  guest  is  holding  the  lid,  the  next 
sips  the  spiced  wine;  a  third,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  drinker,  stands  up. 
Then  the  brim  having  been  wiped  with 
a  clean  napkin,  the  Cup  is  passed  to  the 
guest  holding  the  lid.  He  drinks  in  his 
turn,  whilst  his  neighbor  takes  charge 
of  the  lid.  In  this  way  the  Cup  makes 
the  round  of  the  table.  This  custom 
dates  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The 
holding  of  the  lid  was  not  then  merely 
an  act  of  courtesy,  for  the  guest  who 
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held  it  was  thus  prevented  from  draw¬ 
ing  his  dagger  and  stabbing  the  drink¬ 
er— a  playful  after-dinner  practice  not 
uncommon  In  those  times.  Meanwhile 
the  guest  who  was  standing  guarded 
the  drinke>r  from  an  assault  from  be¬ 
hind. 

The  office  of  Lord  Mayor  is  itself 
hedged  about  with  the  most  elaborate 
formalities.  He  has  gowns  of  scarlet, 
violet  and  black  for  various  occasions, 
and  a  train  bearer.  The  Lady  Mayor¬ 
ess  is  attended  by  maids  of  honor;  her 
train  is  borne  by  pages  in  costume.  In 
the  city  his  lordship  takes  precedence 
immediately  after  the  Sovereign.  When 
her  Majesty  visits  the  City,  the  Lord 
Mayor  meets  her  at  Temple  Bar  and 
hands  to  her  the  Sword  of  State,  which 
she  returns  to  him.  This  quaint  feudal 
ceremony  was  strictly  observed  at  the 
jubilee  of  1897. 

His  lordship,  by  the  way,  has  the 
choice  of  four  swords:  the  sword  of 
State  for  supreme  occasions;  the  Pearl 
sword  for  ceremonial  functions;  and 
the  Black  sword,  borne  on  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  and 
when  attending  funeral  services.  The 
fourth  sword  is  hung  above  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  chair  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  Sword-rests  may  still  be  seen 
in  nearly  all  the  City  churches.  Sad  to 
say,  late  in  the  last  century,  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  with  his  retinue  wars  r»*- 
turning  from  a  state  visit  to  Kew,  he 
was  stopped  and  robbed  by  a  single 
highwayman.  And  the  sword-bearer— 
who  ought  clearly  to  have  hewed  the 
villain  down— stood  by  and  saw  it 
done! 

There  are  other  emblems  of  office; 
the  diamond  scepter,  the  seal,  the 
purse,  the  mace.  They  play  an  Import¬ 
ant  part  at  the  swearing-in  of  the  Lord 
Mayor-elect.  The  City  Chamberlain, 
with  three  obeisances,  presents  the 
scepter  to  the  retiring  Lord  Mayor.  He 
in  his  turn  delivers  it  to  his  successor, 
who  lays  it  on  the  table  in  front  of  him. 
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The  Chamberlain  'retires,  with  three 
more  reverences,  to  return  with  the  seal 
—and  three  reverences  more!  The 
purse  is  similarly  presented.  Further 
genuflexions  follow  from  the  sword- 
bearer,  who  renders  up  the  sword;  the 
mace-bearer  also  resigns  the  mace.  The 
ex-Lord  Mayor  then  surrenders  his  key 
of  the  coffer  in  which  the  seal  is  kept. 
There  are  three  keys;  of  the  other  two 
one  is  held  by  the  Chamberlain,  the 
second  by  the  chairman  of  the  Lands 
Committee.  To  unlock  the  coffer  all 
three  must  be  produced. 

Though  this  complex  ceremonial  may 
seem  sadly  belated,  it  has  great  histor¬ 
ic  interest.  It  implies  the  sovereign 
power  and  authority,  in  ancient  times, 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  City.  The 
scepter,  sword  and  mace  are  emblems 
of  royalty.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  a 
merchant  prince  in  fact  as  well  as  by 
name.  He  is  still,  by  virtue  of  his 
office.  Admiral  of  the  Port  of  London— 
a  delightfully  Gllbertlan  appointment- 
gauger  of  wine  and  oil,  and  other  gaug- 
able  articles;  meter  of  coals,  grain,  salt 
and  fruit,  and  inspector  of  butter,  hops, 
soap,  cheese,  and  other  articles  coming 
into  the  port  of  London.  Needless  to 
say  these  duties  are  performed  by  dep¬ 
uty.  He  Is,  to  mention  but  one  or  two 
more  of  his  dignities,  a  governor  of 
four  hospitals,  a  trustee  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  and  a  magistrate  “in  several 
places.”  Perhaps  his  most  curious  of¬ 
fice,  next  to  that  of  Admiral  of  the 
Port,  is  that  of  Coroner.  Here,  again, 
the  function  is  only  nominally  his.  No 
troops  may  pass  through  the  city  with¬ 
out  the  Lord  Mayor’s  consent.  The 
password  of  the  Tower  is  sent  to  him; 
he  Is  entitled  to  enter  at  any  hour,  day 
or  night 

The  Company  of  Fishmongers,  to 
whom  the  Inspection  of  the  fish  supply 
is  delegated,  employ  certain  officers 
called  “fish  meters.”  Many  tons  of  fish 
are  monthly  condemned  at  Billingsgate 
by  them.  The  company  also  under- 
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takes  the  prosecution  of  persons  found 
taking  fish  out  of  season  or  below  the 
prescribed  size.  The  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  at  the  Mansion  House  upon  the 
dishonest  tradesman  is  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  fine  or  imprisonment.  For¬ 
merly  the  seller  of  bad  wine  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  pledge  a  bumper  in  it,  while 
the  rest  was  poured  over  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  pillory.  The  butcher,  the 
baker  and  candlestick-maker  met  with 
punishment  similarly  designed  to  fit 
the  crime. 

The  annual  watermen’s  race  for  Dog- 
gett’s  Coat  and  Badge  is  also  controlled 
by  the  Fishmongers.  It  was  instituted 
by  Thomas  Doggett,  a  comedian  of 
“Old  Drury,”  to  commemorate  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  I.  The  course  is  from 
London  Bridge  to  Chelsea.  The  Coat 
is  of  fine  scarlet  cloth,  and  the  Badge 
worn  on  the  arm  is  of  silver. 

The  royal  parks  still  pay  their  annual 
tribute  of  venison  to  the  City.  This,  it 
is  said,  is  rendered  in  commutation  of 
the  former  right  of  the  citizens  to  hunt 
the  royal  forests.  When  Edward  IV. 
was  king,  the  citizens  went  a-hunting 
with  him,  “They  say,”  says  the  chron¬ 
icler,  “course  after  course,  and  many  a 
dere,  both  rede  and  fallow,  was  slayne 
before  them.”  The  king  having  feasted 
them  with  “many  deyntle  dyshes,  and 
dyverse  wynes  good  plentye,”  sent 
them  away  with  a  supply  of  venison 
for  home  consumption.  More,  this 
bountiful  monarch,  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  following,  sent  “unto  the  Mayor- 
esse  and  her  systers,  aldermannes 
wyfes,  two  hartes  and  six  bukkys  with 
a  tonne  of  Wynne  (!)  to  drink  with  the 
sayde  venyson.” 

The  Crown  seems  in  recent  times  to 
have  behaved  somewhat  scurviiy  in 
this  matter.  It  has  not  only  reduced 
the  amount  of  venison,  but  exacts  as 
well  a  fee  of  twenty-six  shillings  for 
each  animal,  and  reserves  the  head  and 
skin  for  Itaelf. 

At  St.  Catherine’s  Cree  in  Leadenhall 


Street,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  annual 
sermon  which  celebrates  the  chase.  In 
this  case  a  certain  Sir  John  Gayer, 
Lord  Mayor  under  Charles  I.,  was  the 
hunted  and  a  lion  the  hunter.  The  lion 
came  up  close  to  him,  “and  regarded 
him,”  but  did  him  no  hurt.  Sir  Johu 
founded  the  sermon  out  of  gratitude 
for  his  providential  escape.  This  is 
known  as  the  “Lion  Sermon,” 

At  Christ’s  Hospital  some  curious 
customs  are  still  observed.  Easter 
Tuesday  is  a  gala  day  with  the  boys. 
On  tha:t  day  they  pass  in  procession  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  presents 
each  one  with  a  plum  bun  and  a  piece 
of  gold  or  silver,  fresh  from  the  Mint, 
according  to  the  scholar’s  rank:  the 
Grecian,  a  bright  sovereign;  the  moni¬ 
tor,  half  a  crown;  the  mere  ordinary 
boy,  a  shilling.  The  costume  of  the 
boys  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward 
VI.  The  visit,  not  long  ago,  of  one  of 
them  to  Paris  produced  a  sensation.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
new  kind  of  pilgrim! 

The  City,  by  the  way,  has  certain 
privileges  In  respect  to  the  Mint.  A 
Treasury  warrant  is  issued  every  year 
for  the  testing,  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  of 
the  coinage.  This  is  known  as  the 
“Trial  of  the  Pyx.”  So  many  of  the 
ofilcials  of  the  Mint  are  chosen,  so 
many  of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  A 
jury  is  empanelled,  and  the  members 
retire  to  the  laboratory  to  do  the  weigh¬ 
ing  and  the  testing.  A  certificate  is  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint, 
attesting  that  the  gold  and  silver  coin¬ 
age  is  fine  and  true.  The  verdict  has 
been  a  favorable  one  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

The  distribution  of  livery  cloth  is  an¬ 
other  curious  survival.  Four  and  a 
half  yards  of  tne  best  black  cloth  are 
by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  sent  every 
year  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  Home  Secretary,  the  Foreign  Sec¬ 
retary,  the  Attorney-General,  to  three 
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oflacers  of  her  Majesty’s  Household, 
and  to  three  of  the  City  officials.  The 
Town  Clerk  receives  six  of  green  and 
six  of  black  cloth,  and  the  principal 
clerk  at  the  Guildhall  four  yards  of 
each. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiter¬ 
ers,  by  ancient  custom,  annually  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  fruits  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  of  the  finest  description  that 
can  be  procured.  In  June  the  Masters 
and  Wardens  of  the  Fruiterers’  Com¬ 
pany,  attended  by  their  Clerk,  wait  up¬ 
on  Ms  lordship  to  learn  his  pleasure  as 
to  receiving  the  fruit.  On  the  day  fixed, 
usually  in  September  or  October,  the 
fruit  is  brought  and  displayed  on  a 
long  table  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Lady  Mayoress  and  fam¬ 
ily  enter  the  room,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Company,  addressing  Ms  lordship, 
makes  the  presentation.  The  Lord 
Mayor  entertains  the  Company  at  din¬ 
ner  immediately  after  the  presentation. 
The  Master  of  the  Company  takes  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  other  guests. 

“Beating  the  bounds’’  in  Rogation 
Week  is  not  peculiar  to  the  City  of 
London,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  cere¬ 
monial  scarcely  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 
The  church  beadle,  staff  in  one  band, 
a  bunch  of  fiowers  in  the  other,  with 
the  ward  beadle  in  his  gold-laced  gown, 
head  the  procession.  The  boys  follow, 
sometimes  decorated  with  rosettes,  car¬ 
rying  willow  wands.  The  parish  offi¬ 
cials  come  next.  Each  time  a  boun¬ 
dary  mark  is  beaten  the  boys  huzza. 
The  "beating  of  the  bounds’’  of  St. 
Katherine  Coleman  Includes  a  visit  to 
Fenchurch  Street  Station.  Some  of  the 
marks  can  only  be  reached  from  the 
line,  and  the  traffic  is  delayed  until  the 
ceremony  has  been  performed.  The 
business  of  the  day  done,  the  boys  are 
treated  to  ginger  beer  and  buns,  and 
given  a  new  three-penny  bit  each. 

“Beating  the  bounds’’  seems  formerly 
to  have  implied  beating  the  boys  as 
well.  The  children  of  the  parish  had 


the  boundaries  painfully  impressed  up¬ 
on  them  by  a  drubbing  from  the  beadle, 
administered  as  they  came  to  the 
marks.  It  was,  too,  considered  the 
thing,  when  a  stream  cut  the  boundary 
line,  to  throw  in  a  boy  or  two.  All  this 
gave  an  Infinite  zest  to  the  proceedings, 
especially  for  the  boys.  The  officials 
were  very  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  this  ancient  custom.  In  one  instance 
a  nobleman’s  carriage  stood  across  the 
boundary  line;  the  coachman  declined 
to  move  out  of  the  way,  whereupon 
“the  churchwardens  and  other  substan¬ 
tial  men’’  of  St.  George’s  opened  the 
door  and  marched  through  the  carriage 
followed  by  a  motley  train  of  “sweeps, 
urchins  and  scavengers.”  Thus  was 
pride  humbled  to  a  fall.  Parochialism 
and  patriotism  may,  as  it  seems,  have 
points  in  common.  The  oldest  boun¬ 
dary  mark  in  the  City  Is  dated  1615.  It 
is  fixed  down  low  in  the  outer  wall  of 
Copthall  Buildings,  Coleman  Street,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

“Beating  the  bounds”  is  common  to 
most  of  the  City  parishes,  but  “Read¬ 
ing  for  Bibles”  is  peculiar  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Sepulchre.  Copies  of  the  Bible 
are  presented  to  children  over  the  age 
of  twelve  who  can  read  a  few  verses  in 
an  intelligent  manner.  The  Bibles,  fine¬ 
ly  bound  in  leather,  bear  on  the  back 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Fenner,  who,  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  seventeenth  century,  endowed 
the  gift 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  is  annually 
a  theme  for  the  newspapers.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  said  about  it  that  has  not 
been  said  again  and  again.  It  costs 
about  £2,000,  the  banquet  from  £2,000 
to  £3,000.  The  Show  has  sunk  during 
the  present  century  to  borrowing  some 
of  its  splendors  from  the  “property 
man.”  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  A  cer¬ 
tain  Lord  Mayor  hired  from  the  Surrey 
Theater  two  suits  of  armor,  brass  and 
steel,  with  a  couple  of  supers  to  go  in¬ 
side  them.  The  manager  of  the  Surrey 
stipulated,  by  the  way,  that  the  steel 
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armor  should  not  be  used  if  the  day 
were  a  wet  or  a  foggy  one.  After  the 
show  the  men  in  armor  were  taken  to 
the  Guildhall,  remaining  there  several 
hours  without  food.  No  one,  it  appears, 
was  able  to  rid  them  of  their  ironmon¬ 
gery.  Wine  was  given  them,  and  the 
man  of  brass  became  intoxicated.  The 
bystanders,  thinking  if  he  fell  about 
that  he  might  injure  others  as  well  as 
himself,  tried  to  eject  him,  but  he 
showed  fight,  and,  to  add  to  thedr  fur¬ 
ther  dismay,  his  companion-in-arms 
Joined  him.  They  were  overcome  at 
last  only  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
Then  the  maker  of  the  armor  was  sent 
for.  He  eventually  succeeded  in  free¬ 
ing  the  men,  who  were  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  stified  by  the  weight  of  their  equip¬ 
ment 

Formerly  the  citizens  themselves 
played  an  important  part  In  these 
shows.  When  Henry  III.  and  his  Con¬ 
sort  passed  through  the  City  to  West¬ 
minster  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty  citizens  dressed  in 
robes  of  embroidered  silk,  each  one  car¬ 
rying  in  his  hand  a  cup  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver.  This  was  in  token  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  privilege  at  the  Coronation  to 
act  as  the  King’s  Chief  Butler.  At  the 
death  of  the  Sovereign,  by  the  way,  the 
Lord  Mayor  takes  his  seat  at  the  Privy 
Council,  and  signs  the  proclamation  of 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  He  is 
also  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the 
birth  or  death  of  a  member  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Family,  and  such  announcements 
are  still  posted,  according  to  ancient 
cusfiom,  upon  the  walls  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  State  Coach  Is,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  conspicuous  tea- 

Good  Words. 


ture  of  the  Show  of  to-day.  It  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  was  painted  by  Cipriani,  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist  of  the  time.  It  cost 
more  than  £1,000,  and  every  year  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum— £200  or  £300— 'is  spent  in 
keeping  it  In  repair. 

Plough  Monday  is  still  kept  up  at  the 
Guildhall,  but  it  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  meaning  and  Importance. 
The  ploughman  formerly  celebrated  on 
this  day  —  the  first  Monday  after 
Twelfth  day— the  resumption  of  work 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  the 
days  when  he  could  be  found  following 
his  furrow  at  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  Giles 
in  the  fields,  or  in  the  villages  of  Clerk- 
enwell  and  Shoreditch,  the  wardmote 
at  the  Guildhall  may  have  had  some 
agricultural  significance.  The  business 
of  the  court  is  now  llmitted  to  the 
receipt  of  the  returns  of  the  elections 
held  on  St.  Thomas’s  Day,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  oath  to  the  City 
Marshal,  the  beadles,  and  other  offi¬ 
cials.  Formerly  the  wardmote  received 
complaints  of  all  kinds,  of  false 
weights,  adulteration,  exorbitant  prices, 
disorderly  alehouses,  and  so  forth.  Its 
Jurisdiction  has  in  some  matters  been 
abrogated  by  Acts  of  Parliament;  in 
others  it  has  merely  fallen  Into  abey¬ 
ance.  Existing  ecclesiastical  contro¬ 
versies  give  passing  Interest  to  the  fact 
that  information  as  to  the  hearing  of 
the  Mass  was  formerly  laid  before  this 
court 

Finally,  within  the  City  boundary  the 
curfew  bell  may  still  be  heard.  The 
curfew  of  the  Charterhouse  each  night 
rings  out  ‘'the  knell  of  parting  day”— in 
the  winter  at  eight  in  the  summer  at 
nine;  one  stroke  for  each  surviving 
Brother. 

Amyas  Clifford. 
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The  rapid  development  of  Imperialist 
sentiment  in  our  time  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  incidents  of  recent  his¬ 
tory,  following,  as  it  does,  on  a  period 
so  sterile  in  Imperial  Ideas.  In  1841 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  willing  to  let  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Canada  go  their  own 
ways.  In  1852  Lord  Beaconsfield  was 
restive  under  “those  wretched  Colon¬ 
ies.”  In  1870  Mr.  Froude,  writing  to 
Mr.  John  Skelton,  alluded  to  “G.  &  Co.” 
(meaning  Mr.  Gladstone)  as  desirous  of 
seeing  the  Colonies  go  into  separate 
political  life.  In  1873  The  Times  ad¬ 
vised  the  Canadians  to  take  up  their 
freedom,  as  “the  days  of  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  were  over.”  The  late  Mr. 
Forster  was  the  first  to  make  head 
^against  this  policy;  it  was  he  who  first 
gave  an  authoritative  voice  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  in  favor  of  retaining  the  Col¬ 
onies,  of  uniting  them,  and  of  promot¬ 
ing  an  Imperial  Federation.  Whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  Federation,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Forster  must  retain  the  place  of  hon¬ 
or  as  the  first  serious  promoter  of  an 
ambitious  and  splendid  imperialistic 
scheme. 

But  the  Imperialist  sentiment  is  not 
due  wholly  to  statesmen;  the  poets  also 
have  a  claim  upon  our  recognition.  At 
present  it  is  somewhat  the  fashion  to 
attribute  the  sudden  precipitation  of 
patriotic  feeling  to  Mr.  Kipling.  No 
one  will  grudge  him  his  full  measure 
of  credit,  or  doubt  that  he  has  before 
him  a  desirable  and  memorable  career 
as  an  exponent  of  British  sentiment. 
But  at  the  same  time  no  one  can  have 
read  Lord  Tennyson’s  biography  with¬ 
out  recognizing  that  he  held  strong 
Imperialist  views  in  the  days  when 
those  views  were  not  popular;  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  biography  and  the  poems  to¬ 
gether  we  may  easily  find  in  both  a 
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splendid  body  of  patriotic  policy  ex¬ 
pressed  in  noble  verse. 

The  series  of  Imperialist  poems  be¬ 
gan  in  1852,  when  the  outbreak  of 
French  petulance  produced  an  equal 
outbreak  of  patriotic  fervor  on  the  side 
of  England.  Tennyson,  with  his  usual 
historical  impulse,  sang  strongly: 

We  were  the  best  of  marksmen  long 
ago. 

We  won  old  battles  with  our  strength 
the  bow; 

Now  practice,  yeomen. 

Like  those  bowmen 
Till  your  balls  fiy  as  their  true  shafts 
have  fiown. 

Teomen,  guard  your  own. 

And  curiously  enough  in  his  other  con¬ 
temporary  patriotic  song  he  struck  that 
note  of  friendly  feeling  for  America, 
the  echoes  of  which  have  never  quite 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  which  have  so 
notably  awakened  in  our  own  present 
time: 

Gigantic  daughter  of  the  West, 

We  drink  to  thee  across  the  flood. 

We  know  thee  most,  we  love  thee  best. 
For  art  thou  not  of  British  blood? 
Should  war’s  mad  blast  again  be 
blown. 

Permit  not  thou  the  tyrant  Powers 
To  fight  thy  mother  here  alone. 

But  let  thy  broadsides  roar  with 
ours. 

Hands  all  round, 

God  the  tyrant’s  cause  confound, 
To  our  great  kinsmen  of  the  West,  my 
friends. 

And  the  great  name  of  England  round 
and  round. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reason¬ 
able  doubt  about  the  permanence  of  any 
policy  of  alliance  with  a  nation  which 
has  little  unity  of  popular  sentiment, 
and  which  for  political  purposes  is  In¬ 
fluenced,  If  not  dominated,  by  a  foreign 
and  varied  vote;  but  in  the  main  the 
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mass  of  purely  American  people  Is 
friendly  to  Great  Britain;  and  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Tennyson,  still  read  in  the 
homes  and  ringing  in  the  ears  of  Amer¬ 
icans,  will  not  in  the  end  be  forgotten 
and  will  not,  in  due  time,  have  been 
in  vain. 

Against  the  Napoleonic  rigime,  at  its 
beginning  at  least,  Tennyson,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  most  of  the  literary  class, 
was  strongly  hostile,  and  his  poem  en¬ 
titled  “The  Third  of  February,  1852,” 
contains  vigorous  and  stately  denun¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  lofty  appeals  lo  the 
historic  passion  of  England: 

As  long  as  we  remain,  we  must  speak 
free, 

Tho’  all  the  storm  .of  Europe  on  us 
break; 

No  little  German  state  are  we. 

But  the  one  voice  of  Europe:  we  must 
speak; 

That  if  to-night  our  greatness  were 
struck  dead. 

There  might  be  left  some  record  of  the 
things  we  said. 

That  is  a  splendid  presentation  of  the 
consciousness  of  National  greatness 
and  dignity;  no  poet  of  our  time  has 
presented  the  same  idea  with  the  same 
strength  and  charm.  When  the  poet 
turns  in  his  mood,  from  self-assertion 
to  challenge  and  denunciation,  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  equally  lofty.  The  French 
Emperor  is  in  question: 

Shall  we  fear  himf  Our  own  we  never 
feared. 

From  our  first  Charles  by  force  we 
wrung  our  claims. 

Pricked  by  the  Papal  spur,  we  rear’d. 
We  fiung  the  burthen  of  the  second 
James. 

I  say,  we  never  feared!  And  as  for 
these. 

We  broke  them  on  the  land,  we  drove 
them  on  the  seas. 

The  peremptory  vigor  and  natural 
pride  of  these  two  concluding  lines 
have  never  been  equhlled  in  our  time, 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  any 
time;  and  we  are  not  assuming  too 


much  when  we  say  that  the  feelings 
they  express  are  always  very  near  the 
lips  and  hands  of  English-speaking 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  alone  to  the  passion  and 
pride  of  his  fellow-countrymen  that 
Tennyson  appealed;  he  never  ignored 
the  National  conscience.  Long  before 
the  more  recent  refrain  of  “Lest  We 
Forget”  had  become  familiar  to  our 
ears,  Tennyson  had  given  forth  this 
note  of  warning  and  exhortation: 

A  people’s  voice!  we  are  a  people  yet. 
Tho’  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams 
forget, 

Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  law¬ 
less  Powers; 

Thank  Him  who  Isled  us  here,  aud 
roughly  set 

His  Saxon  in  blown  seas  and  storming 
showers, 

We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay 
the  debt 

Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and 
regret 

To  those  great  men  who  fought  aud 
kept  it  ours. 

And  keep  it  ours,  oh  God,  from  bnite 
control; 

Oh  statesmen,  guard  us,  guard  the  eye, 
the  soul 

Of  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England 
whole. 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom 
sown 

Betwixt  a  people  and  their  ancient 
throne, 

That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there 
springs 

Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate 
kings; 

For,  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  man¬ 
kind 

Till  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into 
dust. 

And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march 
of  mind. 

Till  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and 
crowns  be  just 

That  is  at  once  an  appeal  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  conscience  and  to  the  National 
reason.  It  was  written  long  before  the 
author  of  “Recessional”  was  born. 
While  we  may  admit  the  opportunities 
of  the  newer  voices,  we  must  not  for- 
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get  or  neglect  the  record  of  what  our 
greater  poet,  master  as  he  was  of  the 
power  and  music  of  the  English 
tongue,  sang  to  us  not  so  mauy  years 
ago. 

Tennyson’s  eye  was  ever  on  any  part 
of  the  empire  where  the  pulse  of  Na¬ 
tional  being  was  beating  most  quickly; 
and  he  neglected  no  episode  of  courage 
and  daring,  no  act  of  endurance,  no 
event  of  peace  or  war  which  added  to 
the  National  honor.  In  his  “Defence 
of  Lucknow,”  while  he  celebrates  the 
valor  and  energy  of  the  British  soldier, 
he  does  not  ignore  the  loyal  heroism 
of  the  natives  who  remained  true  to 
our  cause. 

Praise  to  our  Indian  brothers,  and  let 
the  dark  face  have  his  due! 
Thanks  to  the  kindly  dark  faces  who 
fought  with  us,  faithful  and  few, 
Fought  with  the  bravest  among  us, 
and  drove  them,  and  smote  them, 
and  slew. 

That  ever  upon  the  topmost  roof  our 
banner  In  India  blew. 

When  we  read  more  modern  tributes 
to  the  heroism  of  our  native  allies  we 
may  recognize  the  justice  of  them;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  Tenny¬ 
son  who  set  the  fashion,  and  turned 
the  mind  of  England  gratefully  tow¬ 
ards  those  who  stood  by  us,  though 
they  knew  that  all  the  impulses  that 
had  run  through  their  race  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  were  on  the  side  and  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  mutineers. 

When  the  pulses  of  certain  public 
men  were  beating  but  feebly  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  Colonial  protestations  of  loy¬ 
alty,  the  voice  of  Tennyson  was  raised 
in  that  fine  address  to  the  Queen  at 
the  close  of  “The  Idylls  of  the  King,” 
which  brought  forth  Lord  Dufferln’s 
warm  acknowledgement.  He  wrote 
from  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa,  In  1873: 

Amongst  no  people  have  I  ever  met 
more  contentment  with  their  general 
condition,  a  more  legitimate  pride  In 


all  those  characteristics  which  consti¬ 
tute  their  nationality,  or  a  firmer  faith 
in  the  destinies  in  store  for  them. 
Tour  noble  words  have  struck  respon¬ 
sive  fire  from  every  heart;  they  have 
been  published  in  every  newspaper 
and  have  been  completely  effectual  to 
heal  the  wounds  occasioned  by  the 
senseless  language  of  The  Times. 

The  senseless  language  was  that  to 
which  we  referred  at  the  beginning'  of 
this  paper;  and  the  poet’s  lines  which 
evoked  so  much  comment  and  admira¬ 
tion  were  as  follows: 

And  that  true  North,  whereof  we  late¬ 
ly  heard 

A  strain  to  shame  us:  “Keep  you  to 
yourselves; 

So  loyal  is  too  costly!  Friends,  your 
love 

Is  but  a  burthen:  loose  the  bond  and 
go.” 

Is  this  the  tone  of  Empire?  Here  the 
faith 

That  made  us  rulers?  This,  indeed, 
her  voice 

And  meaning,  whom  the  roar  of 
Hougoumont 

Left  mightiest  of  all  peoples  under 
Heaven? 

The  voice  and  meaning  of  England 
was  never  perhaps  fully  and  fairly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Separatist  party  in  Eng¬ 
land.  If  it  was  so  expressed,  there  has 
been  a  great  and,  we  may  hope,  a  final 
change.  The  process  of  conversion 
and  conviction  has  been  gradual  but 
certain,  and  Mr.  Forster’s  ideas  have 
become  a  permanent  part  of  political 
opinion.  In  1875  the  late  Lord  Derby 
said: 

When  I  entered  Parliament  in  1849, 
and  for  years  afterwards,  a  Member 
who  should  have  laid  stress  on  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  up  the  connection 
with  the  Colonies  would  have  been  set 
down  by  advanced  thinkers  as  holding 
respectable,  but  old-fashioned  and  ob¬ 
solete  ideas.  The  doctrine  most  in 
favor  was  that  a  Colonial  Empire  add¬ 
ed  nothing  to  real  strength.  Involved 
needless  expense,  and  increased  the 
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liability  to  war.  Now  everybody  is  for 
holding  on  to  the  Colonies  which  we 
have  got;  and  a  good  many  people 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  finding  new 
ones. 

He  was  unable  himself  to  take  very 
hopeful  views  of  the  workable  charac¬ 
ter  of  schemes  for  Federation;  but  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  opinion  had 
advanced,  in  two  or  three  years,  upon 
th&t  subject.  Since  his  time  the  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  more  marked,  and 
though  we  are  still  far  from  having 
before  us  a  workable  scheme,  we  have 
at  least  entertained  with  favor  the 
idea  that  such  a  scheme  will  at  some 
not  distant  day  be  produced;  and  many 
intelligent,  if  yet  unsuccessful,  at¬ 
tempts  have  already  been  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  And  now  the  poetry  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  has  become  the  policy  of  states¬ 
men: 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who 
love 

Our  Ocean-Empire  with  her  boundless 
homes 

For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her 
throne 

In  our  vast  Orient,  and  our  isle,  one 
isle. 

That  knows  not  her  own  greatness;  if 
she  knows 

And  dreads  it,  we  are  fall’n. 

We  may  now  feel  safe  in  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  does  know  it  and  does 
not  dread  it,  and  is  not  fallen  but 
stronger  than  ever  for  the  knowledge. 

In  his  verses  on  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  1880 
Tennyson  once  more  gave  voice  to  his 
Imperialist  views.  He  expressed  his 
regret  for  the  one  great  separation  of 
the  race,  and  his  hope  for  a  federal 
union  of  what  we  had  gained  and  kept 
since  then. 


Sharers  of  our  glorious  past. 

Brothers,  must  we  part  at  last? 

Shall  we  not  thro’  good  and  ill 
Cleave  to  one  another  still? 

Britain’s  myriad  voices  call: 

“Sons,  be  welded  each  and  all 
Into  one  Imperial  whole. 

One  with  Briton,  heart  and  soul! 

One  life,  one  fiag,  one  fieet,  one  throne! 

Britons,  hold  your  own.’’ 

There  has  been,  we  think,  some  lit¬ 
tle  tendency  to  overlook  this  Imperial 
note  in  the  verse  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  age.  Catching  phrases  and  fe¬ 
licitous  occasional  verses  have  fas¬ 
tened  themselves  on  the  fancy  of  the 
multitude;  and  vigorous.  If  somewhat 
vulgar,  appeals  to  common  minds  ani 
to  material  forms  of  thought  have  had 
much  popularity.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  to  entertain  ideas  too  favor¬ 
able  to  mere  national  greed,  to  warlike 
passion  for  the  sake  of  war,  and  some 
leaning  towards  admiration  for  the 
coarser  side  of  our  military  life,  and 
the  more  hectoring  spirit  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  politics.  In  Tennyson’s  poetry 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  found.  The 
air  he  gives  his  readers  to  breathe  is 
too  rare  and  pure  for  any  but  our  best 
to  breathe  in;  and  they  are  our  best 
who  do  their  duty  best  and  with  the 
purest  motives,  whether  that  duty  be 
fighting,  or  trading,  or  prospecting,  or 
colonizing,  or  taking  part  in  the  vast 
and  varied  machinery  of  government. 
Such  as  these  prevail  and  rule  in  the 
end.  As  long  as  they  remain  with  us, 
part  of  our  National  vitality  and  part 
of  our  Imperial  hope,  so  long  will  they 
instinctively  find  inspiration  in  the 
pages  of  Tennyson.  And  while  this 
is  so  we  may  be  sure  that  the  future 
history  of  the  Empire,  though  it  may 
be  stormy,  will  not  be  stained. 
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